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A MARTYR 


My brief residence at Rome sufficed 
to destroy my illusions. 

A Frenchman, a student of medicine, 
I had, nevertheless, remained an ardent 
disciple of Catholicism,—the faith in 
which I had -been brought up by a de- 
vout mother. She was an Italian, and 
from her I had inherited an intense, 
passionate nature, and capacity for be- 
lief, which my father’s nationality failed 
to neutralize. From him, on the other 
hand, I had received my education, my 
profession, and a certain large habit of 
thought, which, disdaining all lesser in- 
terests, personal or national, occupied 
itself exclusively with themes of uni- 
versal humanity. This habit, extremely 
characteristic of French intellect, con- 
curred,—perhaps as much as any thing 
else,—in making me an ultra-montanist. 
As an Italian, I believed in the Church 
with ardor,—because I believed; as a 
Frenchman, I demanded a church uni- 
versal, as alone worthy of attaching my 
belief. The cause of the Pope was for 
me identified with the spiritual cause 
of the world, and the lukewarmness of 
so-called Liberal Catholics enraged me. 
I could understand the opposition of 
materialists, of atheists, or even Pro- 
testants. These all occupied a radically 
different base, and their eyes were turn- 
ed toward a different horizon. But that 
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a man could face Truth, and volun- 
tarily scrimp his vision to a miserable 
corner of her robe,—could embrace a 
principle coldly, with the mere touch 
of a distant finger,—could pause te 
balance motives, and haggle over the 
price of devotion,—this was as incom- 
prehensible to me as repugnant. My 
own sentiments were equally incompre- 
hensible to the society by which I was 
surrounded, and the opposition which I 
constantly encountered served not a lit- 
tle to rivet my convictions, and fan’ my 
enthusiasm to passion. 

My father died almost immediately 
after launching me on my medical ea- 
reer,—and my darling mother, two 
years later. In my unutterable loneli- 
ness, I lost all heart for my studies, and 
breaking away from école and: hospi- 
tals, wandered in Italy, seeking te 
quench a quenchless grief. There I 
married an Italian girl, whose hair and 
eyes reminded me of my mother, but 
who expended on the dream of Italian 
unity such enthusiasm as my mother had 
lavished for the temporal power of the 
Pope. I think I was unconsciously at- 
tracted by this very difference. Valeria’s 
opposition to the Pope was so serious 
and whole-souled, that it seemed to in- 
vest his cause with new dignity, and in 
argument with her I acquired increased 
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respect for my own theories and for my- 
self as capable of sustaining them. 
Moreover, at the very moment that our 
intellects were most at variance, we 
were each conscious of a subtle sympa- 
thy of nature; we were animated by 
the same feeling, though working in 
different directions. Her antagonism, 
therefore, never irritated me, but,— 
when the more profound union had 
ence been established,—fascinated me 
by a peculiar charm, and led me, by a 
healthful transition, back to the rucer 
antagonisms of practical life. For, de- 
prived of the support of my mother’s 
lofty confidence, and in the weakness 
following excessive sorrow, I had begun 
to secretly despair of an ideal, which 
seemed buried in her all-devouring 
grave. At the same time I clung to it 
the more intensely, precisely because it 
seemed unattainable,—from a sort of 
morbid craving for whatever had be- 
come as unattainable as my mother’s 
presence. I loathed action, even for the 
realization of my dreams, and over-con- 
eentrated thought threatened to degen- 
erate into a sickly reverie that should 
presently exhaust the forces of my life, 
like an unnaturally prolonged sleep. 
New influence added in this direction 
might have driven me insane, while 
the diversion afforded by Valeria’s coun- 
ter-enthusiasm and the necessity of mak- 
ing an active defence of my own, roused 
me, and brought back the blood to the 
surface of my life. It was, therefore, 
partly an instinct of self-preservation 
which led me to Valeria,—and she saved 
me—my noble wife saved me for other 
destinies. 

We returned to Paris, where I re- 
sumed and completed my medical stu- 
dies, and I had just graduated when 
the war broke out in Italy. 

Four happy, healthful years had com- 
pletely restored my mental equilibrium. 
I was no longer an extravagant fanatic, 
prepared fora cloister or a crusade,— 
but still a tolerably ardent ultra-monta- 
nist, pivoted upon the theory of the 
temporal power of the Pope. Valeria’s 
influence, in modifying the superficial 
exuberance of my enthusiasm, had only 
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rendered its energy more practical, more 
eager for an opportunity to incarnate its 
ideal in vigorous facts. Now the oppor- 
tunity had arrived, and the enthusiasm 
blazed forth afresh ; all interests, all con- 
sciousness of other ties were absorbed 
in devotion to the Church of which I 
felt myself a not unimportant member. 
My fortune, my time, my life, were all 
too little to place at its disposal, and I 
hastened to enrol myself on the medical 
staff of a regiment of Papal Zouaves. 
Valeria, who had always reasoned 
against my theories, was too consistent 
herself to oppose me in putting them 
into practice, but she insisted on accom- 
panying me to Italy. We parted at 
Civita Vecchia, I to go to Rome, she, 
with our two children, to Naples, where 
her family had formerly resided. She 
wrote to me every day, but after several 
weeks came a blank of three days with- 
out a letter. At the same moment ar- 
rived the news that the cholera was rag- 
ing at Naples—news which rendered 
most ominous this sudden interruption 
of the correspondence. I obtained leave 
of absence and hurried south, to learn 
that my wife and babies were dead— 
fallen among the very first victims of 
the pestilence. 

Stunned and heart-sick, I returned to 
Rome, anxious to devote myself to the 
cause with the more desperate earnest- 
ness that it was the only living interest 
left to me in the world. I arrived just 
before the battle of Montana, and re- 
gretted that fortune had not assigned 
me a rdle among the soldiers of the 
cross, among those who might embrace 
a welcome death, in exchange for the 
glory of serving the Church. Resolved 
to approach this honor as nearly as pos- 
sible, I contrived to obtain an appoint- 
ment in the ambulance corps, and ac- 
companied the troops to the field. I 
have no distinct recollection of that 
day,—the third after Valeria’s funeral, 
—and which, as my first experience of 
a battle, assumed to me the magnificent 
proportions of an Austerlitz or Water- 
loo. I only know that, intoxicated by 
the novel excitement of the scene, per- 
haps by the mere smell of the gunpow- 
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der, I forgot the duties to which I was 
assigned, snatched a musket from a 
Zouave who had just expired at my feet, 
and rushed into the heart of the con- 
flict. I received a slight wound in the 
forehead, staggered, fell, and fainted 
away. I suppose I must, at the same 
time, have received the shock from a 
larger ball than that which grazed my 
temple, and experienced some concus- 
sion of the brain, for I did not fully re- 
cover consciousness until I had been 
transported to the military hospital. 

Here I stayed a week, and came, for 
the first time, into near contact with 
my fellow-defenders of the faith. The 
contact, instead of warming, chilled me 
inexplicably. Instead of belief, I dis- 
covered scepticism ; instead of enthusi- 
asm, persiflage and eternal quizzing, 
intolerable in professed martyrs to a 
sacred cause. 

“ Que voulez-vous ?” they said, shrug- 
ging their shoulders at my indignant 
remonstrances. ‘ The ass who carries all 
his panniers on the same side stumbles 
on his own nose. To each man his busi- 
ness; those who believe, don’t fight; 
and we who fight cannot be expected to 
believe.” 

I was surprised to find that my own 
loyalty became affected by this indiffer- 
ence, much more than by any influence 
to which I had hitherto been submitted. 
Others had sneered because they did 
not know; but these men precisely be- 
cause they knew too well. The cause 
which depended so exclusively upon 
their bravado was belittled in their own 
eyes, and presently in mine also. I felt 
somewhat ashamed of the drops of 
blood I had lavished so heroically at 
Montana, and when the gazettes began 
to flourish the fame of the victory, repeat 
the dying speeches of fallen braves, and 
enrol rascally Zouaves on saintly calen- 
dars, I could have blushed in the dark 
—everywhere a little martyrdom, a little 
battle, and innumerable little apotheo- 
ses, I began to doubt the greatness of 
the cause made up of such infinitesi- 
mals. It is easy to serve ideas in which 
we have ceased to heartily believe, but 
it is impossible to fight for those that 
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have become to us the least in the world 
ridiculous. Perhaps Valeria’s death had 
unconsciously disheartened me for an 
enterprise which had been, however re- 
motely, its occasion. Perhaps many of 
her words, whose force I had successful- 
ly resisted during her lifetime, now re- 
echoed from her grave with more pro- 
found significance. But it is certain 
that, for the first time, I wavered in 
affection for my life-long ideal. Alarm- 
ed at myself, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to reinvigorate my failing faith, I 
went back to Rome, trusting that the 
Holy City would inspire me afresh. Ap- 
pointed to a civil office of considerable 
importance, I was soon introduced into 
the midst of the Papal Court, and be- 
hind the scenes of the magnificent the- 
atrical display that had so long dazzled 
my imagination. I was initiated into the 
shameful mysteries of cabal and intrigue, 
and taught the precious secrets of Pope 
and Cardinals. On every side I saw false- 
hood, treachery, and duplicity welcomed 
as the ablest servitors of truth, the 
grandest professions assumed as an ex- 
cuse for the most vulgar villainy, ambi- 
tion glozed over by degrading humility, 
and sensuality all the more disgusting 
from the saintly robes in which it was 
paraded and but half concealed. My 
faith, already enfeebled, died of rapid 
decline, stifled by these monstrous fool- 
eries. Disenchanted, revolted, disgust- 
ed, I resigned my position, and aban- 
doned the Pope and his cause forever. 

I did not, therefore, enlist under Gari- 
baldi. <A tenacious loyalty to the mem- 
ory of ideas I had once served would 
always prevent ‘me from more actively 
attacking them, or from desecrating 
their graves. Moreover, the revulsion 
of feeling consequent upon my disillu- 
sion was so tremendous, that I was 
swept entirely out of the region of the 
questions at issue, and both sides be- 
came indifferent to me, both camps dim 
and shadowy in the distance. 

I returned, therefore, to France, and 
settled down in a remote corner of the 
provinces, to exercise my profession as 
a country physician. After the accumu- 
lated anguish of the last few months, 
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the quiet dullness of the place was in- 
finitely grateful to me. I was like a 
bruised swimmer, tossed upon a mono- 
tonous sandbank, who only asks to be 
left there in peace, until long repose has 
rested the aching limbs, and blunted 
the harrowing recollections of the ship- 
wreck. The incessant excitement of 
Paris was intolerable to me, and scarce- 
ly less so the idea of revisiting its 
troops of sympathetic friends. They 
would proffer venal consolation for the 
loss of my wife and children; they 
would congratulate me maliciously on 
my conversion from ultra-montauism. 
I shrank from their curious eyes and 
voluble tongues, as a wounded man 
from the glittering apparatus of the 
surgeon, and like him turned over my 
face to the wall, to sleep. 

Two years thus passed away—two 
years of mornings and evenings, follow- 
ing one another in calm succession, like 
a row of stolid peasant gleaners going 
to the fields. 1 became inexpressibly 
soothed by their calm, and by the nice 
tact and exquisite courtesy of Nature, 
with whom I had done well to take ref- 
uge. She is never astonished, she asks 
no impertinent questions, but welcomes 
her guests with even suavity, like a 
liberal host, throwing open to them 
drawing-room or garret, as may best 
please their fancy. The growing trees 
had no time to turn round to look at 
me; the contented hills embraced me in 
their arms, and let me pass without a 
word ; the grain ripened in the mellow 
autumn days, unheeding the little sha- 
dow that I threw across its sunshine. 
This preoccupied indifference of all liv- 
ing things, which would initiate a mere 
vexation, clamorous for sympathy, is 
like blessed balm to the sufferer from 
a profound grief or mortification. 
Counsel is good, friendliness precious, 
while any thing remains to be done to 
avert an impending calamity. But pity- 
ing words over an accomplished and ir- 
remediable misfortune, serve only to re- 
vive a useless pain, and blunder, like a 
man who should try to force open the 
eyelids of a corpse. Nature, wiser than 
officious human tenderness, takes the 
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sorrow coolly, as a matter of course, 
and in silence buries it out of sight 
among 4 million others, already thickly 
strewn with withered leaves, And, in 
presence of her imperturbable serenity 
during the blackest days of frost and 
Winter, the sufferer becomes insensibly 
inspired with her unspoken confidence 
in the final return of Spring. The peo- 
ple of the village and the farms, rooted 
as their own beeches, reflected back 
upon Nature the same immovable calm. 
They did not disturb themselves about 
me, because my réle in society was so 
evident, respectable, and satisfactory, 
that I offered no foothold for either 
curiosity or scandal. I had been sent by 
Providence and the Faculty of Medi- 
cine to cure their not too frequent 
rheumatisms and catarrhs; I acquitted 
myself not ill of my business,—they 
asked no more,—and neither offered 
nor expected personal interest or friend- 
ship. 

As the months rolled on, I became 
more interested than formerly in medi- 
cal reading. Absorbed entirely in my 
books, I even fancied that the healing 
apathy which sheltered my life was 
growing more profound. This was a 
mistake; the thickening of the vapors 
that shut out the external world, really 
denoted that they were about to con- 
dense and precipitate themselves into a 
new creation. New interests were pre- 
paring, that should presently claim from 
my nature all the energy, enthusiasm, 
and passion which had once been de- 
voted to the old. Of this I became 
aware in the following manner. One 
day, among a package of books sent to 
me from Paris, arrived a pamphlet just 
written in defence of a new theory con- 
cerning the movements of the human 
heart. My curiosity was excited by the 
idea of a new theory on such a famous 
subject, and my interest was by no 
means abated after perusal of the pam- 
phlet. Exposition of this theory would 
demand a crowd of technical details, 
unintelligible to the general reader, and 
therefore inappropriate in this place. 
But let such an one take the trouble to 
listen for a moment to the ticking of a 
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heart, seemingly so monotonous, simple, 
and easy to understand, and then reflect 
that the slight elements discoverable in 
this little sound, have been forced by 
human intellect into at least twenty 
different combinations, and afforded 
groupd for as many theories, each de- 
fended with impassioned earnestness by 
a different observer. He may then real- 
ize something of the interest which at- 
taches to the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon—may even experience a sort of 
mental vertigo, as if he had witnessed 
the evolution of a world out of noth- 
ing. Owing to the paucity of the facts 
to be observed, the finesse requisite for 
the observation, and the intellectual 
dexterity needed to retain such minute 
circumstances before the mind long 
enough to think about them, the prob- 
lem is one of the most delicate and in- 
tricate offered by physiological science. 
Once engaged in its discussion, the 
mind becomes hopelessly fascinated, 
and continues to pirouette about an in- 
visible point, that is neither a thought 
nor a material phenomenon, but, as it 
were, a refined essence of both. 

As in all series of vital actions, each 
item of the phenomenon in question is 
so interlinked with the rest, that an 
explanation of a part can never be con- 
sidered final, so long as any problem 
remains unresolyed. The latest experi- 
mentator, brooding over hitherto neg- 
lected details, may always hope to light 
upon some clue that shall unravel the 
entire entanglement in a different man- 
ner, and reform upon a new basis ideas 
now grouped in pretended fixity. The 
excitement caused by this possibility is 
amply sufficient to stimulate research. 
And there is no need to discover an im- 
mediate practical application for the 
theory, in order to bait the interest of 
vulgar minds. These would always be 
incapable of such difficult investiga- 
tions, while really competent students 
were supremely indifferent to all lesser 
advantages attached to the discovery 
of truth. As for me, I had been so long 
removed from active life and its necessi- 
ties (for my professional career had as 
yet been too facile and commonplace to 
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arouse me to them), that the impractical 
character of the subject constituted for 
me an additional charm. I recognized 
that it belonged, for the present at least, 
to the region of pure thought, pure sci- 
ence, accessible only to intelligences re- 
fined by nature, and enriched by su- 
perior culture. In addition, therefore, 
to the intrinsic interest of the problem, 
and the solid satisfaction arising from 
acute intellectual activity, I could, in 
pursuit of this theme, experience all the 
subtle pleasure derived from a con- 
sciousness of personal superiority—pleas- 
ure as attainable in solitude as else- 
where, since the superiority was too 
real and unquestionable to require the 
confirmatory suffrage of the crowd. 

I abandoned all other studies, and 
threw myself impetuously into the cur- 
rent of these newly-received ideas, I 
ransacked my library, from Herophilus 
to Haller, from Galen to Helmholtz. 
England, Germany, Italy, France yield- 
ed up their tribute to my excited curi- 
osity. And the theme, shifted, refracted 
from intellect to intellect, multiplied it- 
self to bewildering complexity. 

Not content with reading, I perform- 
ed experiments, repeating those of my 
predecessors, and inventing new to con- 
trol their conclusions. “ With my own 
hands I stirred the soil, fetid and pal- 
pitating with life,” and ia this inmost 
intimacy with Nature felt myself grow 
strong, as Anteus by contact with the 
mother Earth. Thus roused from my 
long torpor into the most intense activ- 
ity,—for all activity is slack in compari- 
son with that of thought,—I became 
dissatisfied with the facility of my pres- 
ent surroundings, I was anxious to pit 
myself against the world of Paris. .I 
wanted opposition, contradiction, in or- 
der to vanquish them, and absorb their 
force into the glory of my triumph. 
Moreover, my studies had now reached 
a point where they required the assist- 
ance that could only be obtained ina 
great city: in a word, I resolved to re- 
turn to the capital, for a longer or 
shorter time, as the sequel should prove 
desirable. My means rendered me in- 
dependent of my clientéle, and I left my 
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patients without regret to the care of 
an easily procured substitute. It is so 
rare to alight upon an interesting case 
in the country! Nothing but rheuma- 
tism and measles, measles and rheu- 
matism, and never an autopsy,—it 
is as monotonous as the treatment of 
fever and ague. I longed for the vast 
metropolitan hospitals, containing speci- 
mens of every shade of disease, and 
affording unlimited opportunities for 
auscultation. Of these I stood especial- 
ly in need, for the train of thought sug- 
gested by physiological experiment must 
be completed by pathological researches, 
which could only be carried on at Paris, 

To Paris, therefore, I came, as to a 
new world, so completely had I been 
separated from it during the two last 
years. It was as if one of the spirits in 
the metempsychosis imagined by Fou- 
rier, had returned to the brilliant sphere 
from which death had driven him in 
temporary exile. I was at first enchant- 
ed, intoxicated. The mental activity 
which had seemed so intense in the 
sluggish province, needed to be quick- 
ened fourfold to keep abreast of the in- 
tellects with which I entered into rela- 
tion, and the consciousness of the 
quickening affected me as with new 
wine. But, as I grew accustomed to 
my new medium, I became again subtly 
dissatisfied. It was not enough to be 
abreast of the world, I wanted to be a 
Kittle ahead. In my solitude it was easy 
to cherish illusions concerning the value 
of my own work, to picture myself as a 
mighty and triumphant wrestler with 
Nature, capable, by his single strength, 
of forcing her reluctant secrets, to re- 
veal them afterwards to an admiring 
world. But at Paris, with its enormous 
condensation of intellectual force, I 
could not flatter myself on the solitary 
greatness of my achievements, nor ig- 
nore the collective action of society. 
Whatever my attainment, I should be 
forced to share its fame with a hundred 
other workers, who had lent me, unask- 
ed, their aid. The distance between 
the person who uttered the last word, 
and him who said the next to the last, 
was infinitesimal, and this close prox- 
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imity annoyed me. I longed for some 
brilliant occasion to surpass all my con- 
temporaries in one great bound; an op- 
portunity to bestow on science and hu- 
manity some unique benefit that could 
never be compared with those accumu- 
lated by lesser men. One day, revolving 
many things in my mind, I entered the 
Bibliothéque Impériale. Strolling idly 
past the grated bookcases, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the title of a thin 
folio, wedged in between Lavater and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. An inexplicable 
impulse led me to demand this book, 
the “History of Vesalius and his 
Times.” I had no particular reason, 
that I knew of, to be interested in Ve- 
salius; I merely followed an idle whim, 
suggested rather by the peculiar shape 
and position of the folio, than by any 
solid reason; and this whim did not 
hurry me out of my lounging mood. I 
settled myself in one of the windows, 
and leisurely turned over the leaves of 
my book, reading a line here and a 
phrase there, until I alighted and set- 
tled upon the following passage: “So 
the rumor spread abroad that Vesalius 
had opened the chest of a living man 
to see his heart beat. And upon that 
the people were in a fury and the court 
hissed with rage, and Vesalius was 
obliged to flee from Spain befure the 
power of the Inquisition; and some 
say that he then made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. But on his return he 
was shipwrecked on a desolate island 
and perished miserably. Hubert, in his 
Vindiciw contra tyrannus, reports this 
history to the eternal shame of the 
Jesuits.” 

The world often describes with mi- 
nuteness the material framework of such 
noisy events as have impressed its 
coarse sensibilities. But it commonly 
neglects, because ignoring, the scenes 
wherein have taken place the crises of 
thought, or occurred the birth of new, 
indomitable ideas. To the thinker, 
however, such outer scenes remain inex- 
tricably associated with the thought 
that has sprung to life in their midst. 
To this day I preserve a vivid recollec- 
tion of every item of the place where J 
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read the story of Vesalius; the lofty 
reading-room, with its confused lining 
of many-colored books, the tables crowd- 
ed by eager students, the broad, deep 
windows through which the sun stream- 
ed, and from which I, sitting with open 
folio ov my lap, watched the shifting 
fountain and the swaying trees and the 
long, untrimmed grass in the courtyard 
below. For the story seemed to have 
laid hold of my inmost soul, and touch- 
ed the spring of a long-hidden desire. 
Why I was so moved, I could not tell. 
What issue would open to this whirlpool 
of vague excitement in which I bad fall- 
en, I had no idea. But I was profound- 
ly conscious both of the excitement and 
the emotion, and, with that refined epi- 
cureanism of which intellectual people 
alone are capable, I abandoned myself, 
for a time, to the subtle luxury of their 
enjoyment. 

My reverie was interrupted by the 
clanging of the great clock and the 
scarcely less harsh voice of the gardien 
as he announced the hour for closing 
the library. Still wrapped in fantastic 
meditation, I descended the stairs to 


the street, and followed the rue Riche- 
lieu to the boulevard, there to mingle 
with the human stream that endlessly 
encircled the city like a new army of 


Gideon. Drifting in the current, I 
reached the Bastile, crossed the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, gained the Boulevard de 
YH6pital, and continued walking to the 
Invalides, to the avenues Jena and Wa- 
gram, and from the Place des Ternes, all 
along the exterior rampart. And as I 
walked, my entangled thoughts gradu- 
ally disengaged themselves into clear- 
ness and precision. 

The biographer of Vesalius, who evi- 
dently shared the prejudices of the 
people, had exerted himseif strenu- 
ously to disprove the calumny at- 
tached to the name of the great ana- 
tomist. He, like the rest, was blind- 
ed by that vulgar egotism which clam- 
orously prefers the interests of individ- 
uals to those of society,—egotism no 
less short-sighted than vulgar, for the 
large and abstract interests cared for by 
science are precisely those which shall 
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ultimately affect the greatest number of 
individuals; and no less inconsequent 
than short-sighted, since no one hesi- 
tates to ruin entire hosts of individuals 
upon the faintest chance of promoting 
the material interests of society. A 
stock company may immolate hundreds 
during the construction of a Panama 
railroad—a sovereign sacrifice thousands 
in the contest for a Crimean peninsula ; 
the hue and cry only begins when the 
savant modestly begs permission to util- 
ize a single life for the advancement of 
science. He is execrated as a monster, 
and burned alive in expiation of his 
crime. Absurd inconsistency, trivial 
superstition! from which it is time that 
at least the scientific world were eman- 
cipated. Long enough has the ignorant 
rabble exercised brute tyranny over in- 
tellects towering above its comprehen- 
sion. The time for concession is past, 
the moment has arrived for the savant 
to assume the sway that rightfully de- 
volves upon him, and declare the con- 
fiscation of all claims to the supreme 
interest of the search after truth. 

For my part, therefore, so far from 
blaming Vesalius because he had dis- 
sected a living man, I should have ac- 
corded him most profound reverence for 
this proof of elevation above ordinary 
prejudice. And the more I thought 
over the matter, the more I became con- 
vinced that the accusation was well 
founded, that the deed had really been 
performed, which moral cowardice alone 
induced the glorious criminal to dis- 
avow. . 
My brooding fancy, satiated with the 
image of the great anatomist, began te 
occupy itself with his so-called victim. 
Who was he? what motive had induced 
him to surrender his body to the scalpel 
of the master, his life to the realization 
of the master’s idea? A slave, a debtor, 
from whom the ingenious savant had 
thus exacted a pound of flesh? a trem- 
bling poltroon, forced to the sacrifice 
more reluctantly than Isaac to the altar? 
I preferred rather to believe that it was 
a favorite pupil, burning with enthu- 
siasm for the master, joyful to partici- 
pate in his mighty labors at the cheap 
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expense of his own lesser life. Had 
Vesalius been a general, and he an aide- 
de-camp before a rampart, all the world 
would have applauded him, rushing 
upon death at the word of command. 
I myself had known, by a brief experi- 
ence, the thrilling impulse to fight, to 
die, in behalf of a cause. Rivers of 
blood had been shed for honor, for loy- 
alty, for patriotism. Was the desire for 
truth less ardent than these worn-out 
passions! Could it not rather supply 
their place in the new world about to 
be created by science? What could 
produce a greater impression upon the 
entire world, and more forcibly an- 
nounce the inauguration of a new era, 
than the voice of a man who should de- 
elare, “I refuse to draw my sword for 
the hideous folly of war; to surrender 
my life at the absurd caprice of 
princes; but I offer myself cheerfully, 
unreservedly, as the instrument of Sci- 
ence, in her majestic schemes for the 
discovery of truth!” 

My recent studies on the problem of 
the heart’s movements brought me into 
peculiar sympathy with the object of 
Vesalius’ researches. The tantalizing 
results as often obtained by experiments 
on lower animals, the uncertainty of the 
inferences that could be deduced from 
them to form a theory of the human 
organism, had often excited in me a 
lively desire for a direct experiment 
upon man. This desire had hitherto 
been smothered beneath the mass of 
conventional ideas, which so frequently 
overwhelm our timidity and enslave 
our feebleness in endless routine. But 
the daring word of genius had now 
struck the chains from my intellect, and 
emancipated me from the slavery of 
that hesitation. I—I would follow in 
the path already traced by that bolder 
mind; I would redeem that calumni- 
ated memory from disgrace, and enrich 
its glory by the surpassing realization 
of the original conception. JZ would 
inaugurate the new era; I would set the 
example of supreme heroism in science ; 
and all the world, and all future ages, 
should preserve my name with reverent 
‘homage, and enwreathe it with laurels 
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of undying fame. For, that the purity 
of my motives might be above suspi- 
cion, I would perform the experiment, 
not as Vesalius in the capacity of anat- 
omist, but as the victim, voluntarily de- 
voting himself to the transcendent in- 
terest of an ideal cause. 

And as my mind leaped up into this 
grand thought, I felt cheek and brow 
flush with violent emotion. Carried 
along by the first impetus of the idea, I 
walked as rapidly as in a dream, unsee- 
ing, unhearing every thing that sur- 
rounded me. Before I knew whither I 
had come, I felt a cool wind blow over 
me, as if, after a feverish journey on a 
heated road, I had suddenly stepped 
into a cool, dark cavern. And, looking 
out from the brilliant visions in which I 
was plunged, I found myself already en- 
tered within the gates of Pére la Chaise, 
—the city of the dead, of the vast ma- 
jority to which I was to go over in ful- 
filment of my great idea. I wandered 
among the graves, and read the epi- 
taphs, the reiterated dreary expressions 
of disappointment and despair, that the 
deceased had been passively torn from 
a world to which every fibre of their 
hearts was clinging. Not so would read 
my epitaph, and I began to compose it, 
less as a witty amusement than as a 
device for resisting an insidious chill 
that had begun to creep over me like a 
damp exhalation from the graves. For 
my imagination suddenly pictured to 
itself the heavy tombstone pressing 
down, down forever, on the cruel coffin- 
lid beneath which I should be lying. I 
shuddered at the picture, I shuddered 
at death, and, leaning on an iron rail 
which girt in a tomb, hid my face in 
my arms to shut out the signs of decay 
and the more ghastly emblems of immor- 
tality with which the populous cime- 
tidre was crowded. 

Raising my head after a brief strug- 
gle, I perceived that I was standing in 
front of the famous tomb of Abelard 
and Heloise. The sculptured forms of 
the unhappy lovers reposed side by side 
on the lid of the stone mausoleum, as 
they had lain for six centuries, and im- 
mortalized the mingling of their mortal 
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dust below. Tears sprang to my eyes 
as I looked at their still, peaceful faces, 
for I remembered my dead wife, and 
then, my lost children. Death, that 
contained them in its hollow caverns, 
could not be frightful to me. It was 
rather the treasure-house of all I pos- 
sessed most precious, and which I should 
now hasten to reclaim, All the loneli- 
ness and longing which had been dull- 
ed by habit, and lately covered over by 
mental activity, awoke, and cried out 
passionately within me, repelling the 
slight pleasures of this world, as a child 
crying for its mother dashes aside an 
offered toy. What was left to me ix 
life that I should cling to it? What ties 
bound me to this perfidious, slippery 
earth? To whom owed I any duties? 
whose pillow would moisten with tears 
because I had passed out of sight? 
Destitute of personal interests, I could 
only devote myself to those of human- 
ity, and that by some method. that 
should concentrate in a single moment 
both the achievement and its reward. 
For small were the enjoyment to survive 
for fame, with whose report I could re- 
turn laden to no fireside, for whose sake 
I could watch no eyes brighten in sweet 
pride of sympathy. I should sicken of 
it in half an hour, and my hard-earned 
laurels would become as dusty and life- 
less as those ghastly wreathes of im- 
mortelles hanging around Heloise’s 
tomb. So desolated love joined itself 
to restless ambition and ideal enthu- 
siasm, to consecrate my life to the pur- 
pose from which, since then, it has 
never swerved. 

Thus resolved upon self-devotion, I 
set about the task of finding a colleague 
to share the risks and glory of my en- 
terprise. I did not conceal trom myself 
that upon him would devolve a réle far 
more difficult and complicated than my 
own. From me, the subject of the pro- 
posed experiment, was only required 
sublime heroism for the sacrifice. But 
the man who should perform the opera- 
tion, must possess moral courage to face 
public criticism, perhaps opprobrium ; 
a trained intellect, already habituated to 
discussion of the problem in question, 
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and impassioned for its solution; great 
practical skill and finesse, able to appre- 
ciate and profit by every detail of the 
phenomena that would unroll them- 
selves before his observation; iron 
nerve, that should remain unmoved by 
any startling peculiarities of the case in 
hand. 

The necessity for uniting so many 
characteristics, compelled me to aban- 
don my first hope of forming a commit- 
tee for the experiment; for as soon as 
I began to sound physiologists on the 
subject, I landed knee-deep in a mass 
of invincible prejudices and preposses- 
sions. The scheme was too new, too 
daring for the capacity of the medi- 
ocrities which constitute the bulk of 
even the scientific world. I must dis- 
cover some exceptional solitary enthu- 
siast like myself, able to appreciate and 
embrace with joy the grand opportunity 
I offered him. To the search for this 
enthusiast, therefore, I bent al] my en- 
ergies, and knocked at many doors, 
wherever, through the windows, I be- 
lieved to have detected on the hearth 
the upleaping of an inner flame. 

It was astonishing how often I knock- 
ed in vain! How often my insinua- 
tions, my suggestions, my direct propo- 
sitions were repulsed! I appealed toa 
professor who had consecrated the best 
years of his life to the problem I pro- 
posed to solve,—he pooh-poohed my 
scheme. In vain I tried to explain my 
methods*for overcoming its practical 
difficulties ; he decried them all, I am 
convinced, from pure jealousy. 

“And you ought to know by this 
time,” he added, with a scarcely disguis- 
ed sneer, “that a single experiment on 
a human subject would be of little value 
until its results were controlled by a 
dozen others, And I doubt that your 
enthusiasm would prove sufficiently con- 
tagious, to furnish the supply for the 
dissecting table.” And he obstinately 
shut his ears to any further argument. 

I disclosed my plan to a struggling 
physician, ready for any adventure that 
should thrust him into notoriety, bring 
his name before the public, and thus 
open the way to a prosperous clientéle 
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Yet he recoiled from a project fraught 
with promise so sure and magnificent 
as mine. A hospital interne, flushed 
with enthusiasm for his first practical 
studies, started with horror when I di- 
vulged my ideas, Many, true Parisian 
railleurs, regarded my proposition as an 
excellent joke. 

“ Allons donc, c’est une vieille blague 
que tu nous fuis 13.” 

And all my protestations served only 
to increase their amusement, and their 
determination not to be taken in. 

A few eyed me suspiciously, as if they 
imagined I were insane, and one old 
bourgeois doctor had the impertinence 
to administer to me a moral lecture. 
“ Young man,” he said, “you are pos- 
sessed by the same preposterous vanity 
which induced Empedocles to throw 
himself into Vesuvius, and Erostratus 
to fire the temple of Diana. I recom- 
mend a course of dry cupping to the 
nape cf the neck, to relieve your con- 
gested and over-excited brain, and, in 
the meantime, a decent seclusion from 
society, that you insult with your ab- 
surdities.” I flushed red with anger, 
but this last rebuff warned me that I 
must change my tactics. Like all re- 
formers, I found the world too stiff and 
rigid for my purposes, and only harmed 
myself with kicking against the bris- 
tling pricks. I must turn to a new gen- 
eration, to early youth, and find some 
mind still unformed and flexible, that I 
could myself submit to a far-sighted 
training, and cast into the mould of 
my own ideas. The opportunities of 
which my contemporaries were unwor- 
thy, I would reserve as a gracious boon 
for a well-initiated pupil. 

Two years had elapsed since my ar- 
rival at Paris, and the untiring energy 
with which I pursued physiological re- 
searches had begun to bring my name 
into notice. When, therefore, I proposed 
to open a course of lectures upon ex- 
perimental physiology, my friends all 
encouraged me with flattering assur- 
ances, 

“A la bonne heure,” exclaimed the 
student to whom I had once addressed 
my secret plans, “ something sensible at 
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last. I trust such rational occupation 
will purge your head of its maggots, and 
satisfy your aspirations for fame——” 

I smiled stealthily to myself. It is 
thus that the light world always mea- 
sures the austerity of our resolutions by 
its own lightness ! 

I obtained the requisite official per- 
mission, and opened the course at the 
Ecole Pratique under the best auspices. 
The lectures were thronged from the 
beginning, and the interest by no means 
abated as the weeks rolled on. Enthu- 
siastic myself, I possessed in no small 
degree the gift of communicating (on 
all ordinary subjects) my enthusiasm to 
others. I aimed less at imparting solid 
instruction to my pupils than at impress- 
ing their imagination by a series of 
skilfully arranged effects. My experi- 
ments, therefore, were governed by a 
dramatic unity, rarely sought in the con- 
fused aud arid expositions of official 
professors, Now I led my auditors into 
the inmost laboratories of Nature, and 
revealed, in plant and animal, the fine 
affinities that regulated her processes of 
nutrition. Now I traced some delicate 
nervous filament from the spinal col- 
umn of the amphioxus to the cerebral 
hemisphere of the mammifer. Now I 
disclosed the ramifying canals in the 
vast system of circulation, mounting 
from the spongy network of the mol- 
lusk and the sluggish lymphatic of the 
reptile to the brilliant, bounding arte- 
ries of the double-hearted vertebrates. 
And always, beyond the last disclosure, 
after the most complete revelation, I 
hinted at something yet to come, some 
higher, unveiled mystery, to which all 
this grand series was but the prelude. 
As a priest who volubly initiates the 
neophytes into the service of the tem- 
ple, but points in silence to the inner 
court containing the Deity for whom 
the service is performed, so I, after the 
most magnificent display of animal life, 
silently indicated a concealed hereafter, 
a culmination in the human body, hith- 
erto withheld from our curious gaze. I 
thus strove to suggest an ideal, left for 
a time incomplete; to foster an impetu- 
ous impatience, that, stimulated by tho 
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great acquisitions of the past, should 
reach forward irresistibly for the greater 
prize of the future. I trusted that 
among all my auditors would be found 
one that should divine the cipher, and 
quicken over its subtle secret-—one intel- 
lect, that, carried unconsciously along 
the current of my thought, should final- 
ly arrive at my unrevealed goal. 
Among the most constant attendants 
on the lectures, I had long noticed one 
young man of about twenty-two years 
old, who always occupied the same seat 
close to my operating table. He was 
thin, shabbily dressed, with full, intense 
forehead, ravenous face, and brilliant 
eyes. His poverty was indicated not 
only by his toilette, and that special 
form of unfed expression peculiar to the 
studious hungry, but also by his absence 
from all the private classes, and re- 
doubled assiduity at the public lectures. 
His intelligence was evident from the 
absorbed attention with which he fol- 
lowed the experiments, and from his 
manner of taking notes,—not at ran- 
dom, like most of the students, but at 
well-chosen points perceptible only to a 


person already in possession of a com- 
manding view of the whole subject. 
By a little stratagem, I contrived one 
day to get hold of his note-book, and 
was surprised at the accurate observa- 
tions, the acute suggestions, and range 
of information indicated by the mar- 


ginal queries. Those who have ever 
experienced the delight of discovering 
an intellect—discovery more precious 
than that of a gold mine—can appre- 
ciate the eagerness with which I de- 
voured these pages, finding everywhere 
the stamp of the mind I sought. And 
my satisfaction was redoubled by re- 
flecting how greatly the youth and 
poverty of the writer, might increase 
my facilities for obtaining complete 
possession of him. I was not long in 
devising a scheme for forcing the inti- 
macy of the young man, who, like most 
poor students, was evidently as shy and 
proud as he was poor. 

One day, at the close of the lecture, I 
touched my student on the arm. 

“ Be kind enough to wait a moment,” 
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I said, “I have something to say to 
you.” 

The boy flushed and drew back a lit- 
tle with all the haughtiness of a sensi 
tive person ill at ease with the world, 
and expecting from it nothing but re- 
buffs and insolence. I fancied that an 
anxious suspicion crossed his mind that 
I was about to lay claim to some pay- 
ment for lessons, of which he had hith- 
erto ignored the necessity. I waited till 
the greater part of the crowd had 
squeezed through the narrow door of 
the amphitheatre, dismissed the loiter- 
ers, and then turned to my companion 
with a frank air of relief, as to an equal 
with whom I could refresh myself after 
the fatigue of teaching lesser minds, I 
saw that I had already won his heart, 
before I began to speak. 

“JT find that I require another assist- 
ant,” I said. “The man that I have at 
present, is, as you know, a mere ma- 
chine. I need some one interested, en- 
thusiastic, capable of seconding me in- 
telligently. I want, in short, a pupil. 
Will you fill the place ?” 

Surprised, overwhelmed with an hon- 
or which he could so keenly appreciate, 
the young man flushed again, hesitated, 
stammered, and finally only succeeded 
in answering me with his beautiful eyes, 
for his tongue refused to speak. I al- 
ready loved the boy; alas! how he has 
repaid my love! 

“Tt will be a mutual exchange of ser- 
vice,” I continued. “You will be of 
great use to mein my preparations, and, 
in return, I may be able to initiate you 
into the mysteries of our art, somewhat 
more thoroughly than can be done in a 
public lecture.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Guy. He 
tried to speak coldly, but he looked as 
if he longed to throw himself at my 
feet and cover my hand with kisses. 
To relieve his emotion, in which I se- 
cretly exulted, I patted him friendlily on 
the shoulder, and began immediately to 
discuss the programme for the following 
lecture. 

I had every reason to congratulate 
myself on my new assistant. His zeal 
and ingenuity not only seconded my re- 
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searches, but often supplemented them 
when overfatigue persuaded me to re- 
pose. And Guy’s personal character 
proved as winning as his intellect keen 
and reliable. Before long, I contrived 
that he should come and live with me, 
and I invented for him some light lit- 
erary employment, by which he could 
pay me for his board and lodging, with 
an insignificant sacrifice of his time. He 
acceded to this arrangement upon its 
apparent terms, but none the less did he 
pierce its transparent motive, and tacit- 
ly devote to me his whole soul in ac- 
knowledgment of what he considered 
my delicate generosity. These un- 
fledged souls are apt to throw them- 
selves thus away in exchange for the 
most trifling pecuniary service, and tor- 
ment themselves, moreover, that the 
compensation is so mean. I smiled at 
Guy’s naiveté, but none the less turned 
it to account. From the foothold thus 
gained, I rapidly extended my influence 
over his entire nature. My larger ex- 


perience enabled me to complete his 
unfinished thoughts, to sympathize with 
his scarcely conscious feelings, to subtly 


impress his principles and codrdinate 
them to my own scheme. Having be- 
gun by forestalling his material neces- 
sities, I continued to supply the finer 
wants of heart and intellect so com- 
pletely, that he became habituated to 
turn to me for every thing, and to re- 
ceive every thing that came from me 
with implicit faith, I fed him, taught 
him, loved him, and all with such art- 
fulness, that he felt my presence in his 
life only as a plant feels the sunshine in 
its calyx, conscious of no intrusion to 
be resented, or tyranny to be repelled. 
it is so easy to make the conquest of a 
young, ingenuous nature! so easy to 
fix its impetuous, unsuspecting enthu- 
siasm! I marvel that these exquisite 
relations between master and pupil are 
so generally left uncultivated, or their 
charm wasted. I almost marvel that I 
did not rest completely satisfied with 
my life at that time; with its arduous 
study, and its growing fame, and Guy, 
with the delicious task of educating his 
supple intellect to my ideas, and pene- 
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trating his nature with my personality. 
Only the loftiness of my ideul saved it 
from making womanish shipwreck on 
this episode in its austere voyage to 
wards the realization. 

As Guy became more and more com- 
petent, I delegated more and more into 
his hands the preparation for the lec- 
tures. The first excitement of getting 
them into train was past, the first keen 
interest dulled by habit ; and when the 
second winter began, with repetition of 
all that had gone before, I went through 
the business almost mechanically. Often 
I left every thing to my assistant, and 
shut myself up alone to dream over the 
project that secretly absorbed my soul. 
Guy fancied I was ill, and, as my exer- 
tions slackened, redoubled his own, 
consuming heart and brain in the resolve 
to maintain the course at the level of 
its original popularity. I was inwardly 
amused at his devotion to such second- 
ary considerations, but did not inter- 
fere, for it helped to serve my purpose. 

Finally, I believed my pupil to be 
fully prepared, and decided tuat the 
moment had come for the complete 
revelation of myself. 

One evening,—I selected the evening 
advisedly, since at that time the imagin- 
ation is more susceptible of impressions, 
and further removed from the vulgar 
influences of every-day life,—I entered 
our study. Guy was seated at a table, 
and working in his usual intense fash- 
ion, and I threw myself on a sofa beside 
him. 

“Guy,” I exclaimed, “it tires me to 
look at you. For eight hours you have 
not stirred from those books, You will 
kill yourself.” 

“Great loss,” he answered, “‘so that 
it were in your service, and during the 
pursuit of knowledge.” 

“ You love me then, Guy ?” 

“Love you!” He rose from the 
table, and coming to the sofa, kneeled 
and kissed my forehead, without shame, 
as in France men can kiss each other. 

“My master, my friend!” he said; 
and I felt that he was mine, bound to 
me by a love passing the love of women. 
I drew him before me, and ran my fin 
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gers through his clustering hair. His 
affection was pleasant to me, independ- 
ent of the use I meant to make of it; 
and I almost experienced a feminine de- 
sire to trifle with it for a moment, as 
one shifts a diamond from one hand to 
the other to watch its changing flame. 

“ How much do you love me? as the 
children say. What would you do for 
me?” — 

“T would die for you!” he answered 
vehemently. 

That is the first thing youth ever 
thinks of. From very fullness of life, 
it can afford to be on familiar terms 
with death. 

“Tut; that is unnecessary. But 
would you do any thing I asked of you 
as a personal favor ?” 

“Only try me. I would go to the 
ends of the earth for you.” 

“ Teneze! suppose that I was dying 
King Arthur and you my squire. Would 
you hesitate to fling away Excalibur at 
my command ?” 

“The paltry bauble! What thought 
could I have to waste upon it while you 
were dying ?” 


“ But suppose this obedience did not 


suffice to release me. Suppose that, in 
my agony, I prayed you to drive your 
own sword into my heart to set me free. 
Would you do it?” 

He hesitated a moment. “That 
would be a terrible prayer; yet if you 
were suffering, and I knew that you 
must die, I would do even that for you.” 

“ You have said it,” I cried, and leap- 
ed to my feet in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. “I have a request to make you, I 
have a prayer that you only can fulfil. 
Swear that you will grant it—swear by 
all your love for me, by all the gratitude 
which you profess, and for which I shall 
never claim other return—swear that 
you will do what I am about to bid 
you!” 

I saw that Guy was disquieted by my 
words and manner. Instead of reply- 
ing with the bold confidence I had a 
right to expect, he recoiled from the 
revelation that pressed urgently on my 
lips. 

“ Take care,” he said, “ your eyes are 
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glittering as if you had a fever. Let us 
stop talking about this till to-morrow.” 

The upstart boy, thus to dare to pa- 
tronize me with his foresight and pro- 
tection—me, who had taught him all he 
knew, and who was about to offer him 
a place on my giddy pinnacle of immor- 
tal fame! I was intensely angry, but 
succeeded in controlling myself, for I 
felt that an untimely explosion of vio- 
lence might ruin all. I passed my hand 
over my eyes, as if to blur the glitter 
that had alarmed Guy’s scrupulous fee- 
bleness, and sat down quietly again. 

“The fact is, my dear Guy,” I said, 
“T have been waiting so long for an op- 
portunity to execute a certain scheme 
of mine, that I cannot help being a little 
excited when this opportunity seems at 
last witbin my reach.” 

‘What kind ofa scheme 2?” asked Guy. 

“A scheme for the advancement of 
the science in which we are both so in- 
terested.” 

“ Oh,” said Guy, with an air of relief, 
“you know how you can rely upon me 
for any undertaking in that direction.” 

“JT should think so, especially when it 
concerns the problem upon which we 
have both been so long engaged—the 
movements of the heart.” 

“ What!” he exclaimed with delight. 
“You have discovered something new 
for that! Shall I ever cease to admire 
your masterly ingenuity. What is to be 
done? ‘You want to send me to Africa 
to capture a live rhinoceros? I will set 
out to-morrow.” 

“ What would be the use! All the 
information that can be gained by ex- 
periment on the higher mammifers is 
already ours. Since the problem derives 
the greatest part of its interest from its 
application to man, it ison man that 
the new experiment should be perform- 
ed.” 

“Ah, yes,” sighed Guy; “we are 
always tripping up against this impos- 
sibility.” 

“ Nothing is impossible,” I answered. 
“T am resolved that the experiment 
shall be performed on man.” 

Guy started, then laughed. 
you are joking,” he said. 


“Oh! 
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“Not the least in the world. I have 
even selected the subject.” 

“Eh! well, since you are so deter- 
mined, you may dissect me when you 
choose. Only I warn you of difficulties 
with the tribunals afterwards.” 

“T leave you to settle with them. It 
is not you, but myself, who is to be the 
subject ; and you must perform the ex- 
periment.” 

I was surprised at the calmness with 
which I made this momentous revela- 
tion of my purpose. But we are always 
on the level of the circumstances to 
which we have attained, and they do 
not seem as awful as when viewed from 
the distance. 

Guy did not at all believe that I was 
in earnest, and half an hour’s impetuous 
talking was needed to convince him of 
the reality and fixedness of my resolve. 
Then he tried to reason with me. 

“Your experiment will be utterly 
useless,” he said; “ because death will 
ensue almost immediately after the chest 
is opened. And during the few seconds 
that might intervene for observation, 
the heart would beat tvo rapidly to 
render observation possible.” 

“T have devised means for palliating 
all these difficulties,” I answered eagerly. 
“In the first place, the last act of the 
experiment must be preceded by the 
administration of woorara, to slacken 
the rapidity of the heart’s action. In 
the second place, I do not propose to 
open the chest with the bistoury. The 
operation, even though aided by chlo- 
roform, would cause too violent a shock 
to the nervous system. But I intend to 
burn through gradually, by successive 
applications of caustic, as in the pro- 
cedure for opening hepatic cysts. Deep- 
seated adhesions would form and shut 
out the lungs securely, and thus proba- 
bly obviate the necessity for artificial 
respiration. The pericardium would 
be reached with comparatively little 
disturbance, and once exposed, the 
operator would be able to make a first 
and important series of observations, 
before proceeding farther. Finally, he 
would rend the pericardium, and arrive 
directly at the heart itself” 
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“ And kill you!” cried Guy. 

“T should die,” I answered composed- 
ly, “ as men have died after inoculating 
themselves with the plague; only my 
death would be more glorious, because 
incurred for pure science, and in face 
of a certainty. It is precisely on this 
account that the act will insure to our 
names the honor and reverence of all 
future generations.” 

“Nonsense, You will be pitied asa 
suicide and madman, and I shall be 
hung at the next assizes.” 

“Coward ! traitor!” I burst forth in 
ungovernable passion. “ Zhis is the 
extent of your devotion, then! These 
your narrow calculations and sordid 
reckonings! You, the one soul in 
whom I trusted, the one friend I had in 
the world capable of appreciating me! 
Oh, shame on such ingratitude! Oh, mis- 
erable me, doomed to such disappoint- 
ment !” 

He was deeply hurt. I saw that I 
had made some impression upon the 
hard skepticism with which the world 
had incased a naturally generous nature, 
and pressed my advantage. I poured 
out a torrent of eloquence, reasoning, 
prayers, entreaty. I wrestled with him 
as for the salvation of a soul; the n ght 
waned on our hot conversation, and 
finally, towards three o’clock, when the 
gray dawn began to point weirdly in 
the East, I gained the victory. Guy 
promised to fulfil my wish, at whatever 
risks to himself, and with the certainty 
of sacrificing my life in the experiment. 
On the spot, I drew up a paper testify- 
ing that the operation shouid have 
been performed at my express com- 
mand, and stated the reasons in full. 
To this document, I trusted to obtain 
in the country the signature of two 
witnesses sufficiently incurious to sign 
without reading. 

For it was decided that, for the sake 
of greater secrecy and convenience, we 
should withdraw to the country, and I 
selected a locality about four hours’ dis- 
tance from Paris, where we were both 
unknown. These details settled, we 
separated for sleep. 

But I think neither of us closed our 
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eyes that night; and Guy was so pale 
and haggard the next morning, that I 
hardly knew him. During the week 
that we remained at Paris, making pre- 
parations for our departure, he hardly 
ate, or slept, or spoke, but seemed to 
waste and droop like a man in the 
clutch of a fiend. I became anxious. I 
was afraid he would fall ill, and thus be 
incapacitated for the performance of his 
duty. 

However, we managed to leave the 
city without accident, and installed our- 
selves in the lonely dwelling I had rent- 
ed. We hired an old woman from the 
village to take charge of our housekeep- 
ing, and then devoted ourselves to our 
work. We engaged in a preliminary 
series of experiments, through which, 
as through a suite of lesser apartments 
leading to the throne-room, we were to 
approach the act that should crown 
them all. 

For the first time since he had been 
my pupil, I found Guy nervous, mala- 
droit. He turned pale at the sight of 
blood. The struggling of a pigeon, or 
the yelp of a dog, seemed to make him 


sick, and a hundred times he laid down 


his scalpel as if unable to proceed. He 
was like a neophyte, and a prey to the 
sentimental horrors of which, up to this 
time, his absorbed intellect had been 
quite unconscious. I trembled. If his 
nerve should fail him when it became 
my turn, and the whole costly experi- 
ment be thrown away through some 
awkwardness on his part! Iwas furi- 
ous at the very idea, and told him so. 

“TJ will haunt you forever if you fail,” 
I said, savagely. 

“You will in any case,” answered 
Guy, sighing heavily. 

But at my instances, he tried to rouse 
himself from this inexplicable languor, 
and to drill hand and eye to exquisite 
precision. I watched him severely. I 
refused to pardon the least blunder. I 
trained him for this last trial, as men 
train horses for the winning race. Guy 
was really an able physiologist, and his 
skill only needed finishing touches to 
be as effective as was possible in the 
actual condition of science. After two 
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or three weeks I was satisfied, and bade 
him prepare the next day to begin the 
last experiment. 

I shall never forget that day, the su- 
preme moment of my life. I sat at the 
windows of an inner room, waiting for 
Guy, and looked out over the valley 
that basked in the afternoon sunshine. 
It was the beginning of September—one 
of those perfect days a the prime of 
the year, when life has reached its cul- 
mination, and pauses in the fullness of 
its own content. The air, ripe and 
balmy, purged of the rawness of Spring 
and the violent heat of Summer, was as 
yet untouched by the faintest frost, and 
restored to such perfection as mortals 
might breathe after the regeneration of 
the earth. The grain had been gather- 
ed in, but the unfallen fruit still weigh- 
ed down the orchards, and absorbed the 
sunlight for its mellowing juices. The 
first press of the harvest season was 
over, the second had not yet begun; for 
one precious moment man and nature 
paused together, and surveyed the long 
ascent by which the year had climbed 
to these high table-lands of peace— 
not innocent peace, ignorant of action, 
but the peace of victory after conflict, 
of repose after strife, of maturity enter- 
ing upon its rewards. In the perfection 
of these sunful days, all possibility of 
change seemed to have been outgrown, 
left far behind in an old, wearisome exist- 
ence of long ago. The world had en- 
tered upon an eternal blessedness, and 
the jaspar walls of heaven shut it out 
from harm forever, like coral reefs en- 
circling a lagoon in the Pacific seas. 
Only by remembering the years that had 
been before, and the years that should 
follow after, could the reluctant mind 
convince itself that this seeming eter- 
nity was frail; “that whoso lingered 
too long among the splendors of Sep- 
tember, would be surely overtaken by 
treacherous frost, and biting winter 
winds; that there were but one way 
to escape the revolting decline from 
this pinnacle of life—to die. That was 
my secret. I alone, of all who shivered 
at approaching Winter, had learned how 
to escape. For me, not only the year. 
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but life itself, should cease at its pinna- 
cle, refusing to go down to a lower 
place, as a dethroned being prefers 
death to miserable exile. And with 
these thoughts, I felt myself possessed 
by an unutterable calm, such as comes 
to fever-patients when they are dying. 

The first day of the experiment little 
was to be done. I called Guy, who lin- 
gered in the laboratory, and bade him 
apply the first layer of caustic to my 
breast, over the heart. The little opera- 
tion required small skill, and this was 
fortunate, for Guy’s hand trembled so 
violently, that a delicate manipulation 
would have been ruined. A drop of 
the paste fell on my coat-sleeve, and in 
a few minutes had burned a hole entire- 
ly through. 

“ Look, Guy,” I exclaimed, “ through 
such a window shall you soon gaze at 
the central mystery of life. I almost 
envy you the opportunity.” 

“Oh!” he cried, “if you would but 
take it! If you would but use me for 
your experiment, and spare me this 
dreadful trial!” 

He had urged this exchange from the 
beginning, but of course I would not 
consent. What! give up my great 
chance for immortality, surrender my 
unique place in the history of science 
and the world? No, indeed; I was 
already generous in sharing my achieve- 
ment, in trusting the preservation of my 
fame to even my most loyal friend. Be- 
yond that it were folly, madness, to 
go. 

“Nonsense,” I replied therefore to 
this senseless entreaty. “ That question 
has already been sufficiently discussed. 
Bah! that caustic burns.” 

It was necessary to wait three or four 
days before renewing the caustic to 
deepen the eschar mafle by the first ap- 
plication. This delay gradually became 
intolerable to me,—the more, that Guy 
prolonged it on a multitude of trivial 
pretexts. I was finally obliged to re- 
sume the direction of affairs, and order 
him to proceed. 

He began to prepare some Vienna 
paste, but in a slow, dawdling manner 
that irritated my nerves to the last de- 
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gree. I snatched the cup from his hand 
and stirred the caustic myself. 

“How many centuries have admired 
Socrates,” I remarked, “ for his theatrical 
pretence of drinking the hemlock volua- 
tarily. In future ages men will remem- 
ber with greater admiration how I, with 
my own hand, prepared the instrument 
of my death. Do not forget to mention 
this circumstance in your notes, and 
add that my hand did not tremble.” 

I gave the caustic to Guy; but at the 
same moment the door opened behind 
us, and he sprang forward with a sud- 
den cry, dashing the cup in pieces on 
the floor. I turned in angry surprise at 
the interruption, and saw two me» 
standing in the room. They were peé:- 
fect strangers to me, but came forward 
immediately and saluted me with the 
friendly courtesy of old acquaintance. 
I even fancied that I detected an intol- 
erable softness in their manner, such as 
physicians sometimes assume in speak- 
ing to sick people. One of the in- 
truders took my passive hand in his, 
and shook it with unnecessary cordial- 
ity, contriving, I think, at the same time 
to slip his fingers on my wrist, just over 
the pulse. 

My instinct was decidedly in favor of 
kicking these impertinent fellows down- 
stairs, But so strong is the influence of 
civilized habit, that I restrained myself 
to a freezing politeness, inquiring to 
what I might be indebted for the hon- 
or, &c. 

“These gentlemen are friends of 
mine,” interposed Guy, who had stoop- 
ed on the floor to pick up the broken 
fragments of the cup, and who did not 
look at me as he spoke. “ They are 
amateurs in our science, and would be 
much interested in examining the la- 
boratory that we have installed here. 
But since they have taken a long jour- 
ney, and must be hungry,I think we 
had better first order the déjeuner.” 

“The devil!” I muttered inwardly. 
But at the same moment I reflected that 
these visitors with their congenial tastes 
might serve opportunity as witnesses to 
the experiment—even be useful in cor- 
recting any possible awkwardness in 
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Guy’s manipulation. I therefore ad- 
dressed them in a tone of cordial hos- 
pitality. 

“We are at this moment engaged in 
some researches,” I said, “that cannot 
fail to interest you, and where, perhaps, 
you may be of signal service, if you 
will consent to stay with us awhile and 
put up with our modest accommoda- 
tions.” 

“You honor our poor abilities,” re- 
turned the first stranger, with a bland 
smile. “We shall be most happy to 
accept your amiable invitation.” 

So we four sat down to the déjeuner, 
in the most cheerful possible humor. 
The black stain that burned on my 
breast stimulated me to a secret exul- 
tation ; I felt a secret pride in anticipat- 
ing the wonder of these men, when 
they should hereafter recall the gayety 
of my demeanor on this occasion. They, 
on the other hand, seconded me bravely 
in the conversation. Not for years had 
I met with companions so brilliant, 
witty, and sympathetic. They listened 
to me with the closest attention, and 
seemed to find a peculiar charm in the 
freaks of my fancy, to which, for the 
moment, I gave the rein. 

“These men are capable of appreciat- 
ing me,” I said to myself, and congratu- 
lated my good fortune which had sent 
them thither. 

Then I rose. “Gentlemen,” I said, 
“T cannot express to you the pleasure 
that I have derived from your society. 
Before we adjourn to the laboratory, 
allow me, in English fashion, to pyro- 
pose a toast.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Guy, break- 
ing the sullen silence he had hitherto 
maintained. “I ordered some Burgun- 
dy from Paris the other day, and it ar- 
rived this morning.” 

He left the room, and presently re- 
turned with an uncorked bottle in his 
hand, which he set before me. I fan- 
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cied, as he did so, that he looked rather 
significantly at the two strangers, but 
politeness forbade me to express my 
suspicion. I poured out the wine, and 
pushed the glasses to my companions. 

“ Drink,” I cried, “to the experiment 
that shall open a new era in science, 
and to the man that shall inaugurate a 
new revolution in the world.” And I 
drained my glass. 

Whether or no the others followed 
my example, I cannot tell; for almost 
immediately I felt a subtle fire course 
through my veins, followed by a deli- 
cious languor that crept inwards to my 
heart, and seemed to arrest its pulsation 
by an irresistible persuasiveness to re- 
pose. Probably I swooned, for I lost 
all consciousness, and all recollection of 
time or place for many hours. 

When I came to myself, I was a pris- 
oner in this cursed asylum at Charen- 
ton. 

—Guy had betrayed me,—the false 
friend,—the poltroon,—and I, who trust- 
ed him too much, had fallen a victim 
to his stratagems. Whether he had 
been true to me at the beginning, and 
then had faltered at the last, or whether 
he had deceived me all along with 
affected complaisance, I never knew. 
For when he came to see me one day, 
my just resentment excited me to such 
a paféxysm of fury that the people here 
recommended him not to return, and I 
have never seen him since. So here I 
sit, in forced idleness, waiting for the 
arrival of some one who shall appreci- 
ate my great idea, and release me for its 
accomplishment. The people by whom 
I am surrounded are kind enough, but 
ignorant; they admire me, but are un- 
able to understand me. So they bind 
me in silken chains, and clasp them 
with honeyed words, and I remain a 
prisoner. It is thus that the world re- 
wards its greatest benefactors ! 
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ENTICED. 


Wrru what clear guile of gracious love enticed, 
I follow forward, as from room to room, 
Through doors that open into.light from gloom, 
To find and lose and find again the Christ. 


He stands and knocks, and bids me ope the door; 
Without He stands, and asks to enter in: 
Why should He seek a shelter sad with sin ? 
Will He but knock and ask, and nothing more ? 


He knows what ways I take to shut my heart, 

And if He will He can Himself undo 

My foolish fastenings, or by force break through, 
Nor wait till I fulfil my needless part. 


But nay, He will not choose to enter so ; e 
He will not be my guest without consent, 
Nor, though I say “ Come in,” is He content— 
I must arise and ope, or He will go. 


He shall not go; I do arise and ope— 

“ Come in, dear Lord, come in and sup with me, 
Oh, blessed Guest, and let me sup with Thee,”— 

Where is the door? for in this dark I grope, 


And cannot find it soon enough ; my hand, 
Shut hard, holds fast the one sure key I need, 
And trembles, shaken with its eager heed— 

No other key will answer my demand. 

° 


The door between is some command undone ; 
Obedience is the key that slides the bar, 
And lets Him in, who stands so near, so far ; 

The doors are many, but the key is one. 


Which door, dear Lord? knock, speak, that I may know; 
Hark, heart, He answers with His hand and voice— 
Oh, still small sign, I tremble and rejoice, 

Nor longer doubt which way my feet must go. 


Full lief and soon this door would open too, 
If once my key might find the narrow slit 
Which, being so narrow, is so hard to hit— 

But lo! one little ray that glimmers through, 


Not spreading light, but lighting to the light— 
Now steady, hand, for good speed’s sake be slow, 
One straight right aim, a pulse of pressure, so— 
How small, how great, the change from dark to bright ! 
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Now He is here, I seem no longer here ; 
This place of light is not my chamber dim, 
It is not He with me, but I with Him, 
And Host, not Guest, He breaks the bread of cheer. 


I lie upon the bosom of my Lord, 
And feel His heart, and time my heart thereby ; 
The tune so sweet, I have no need to try, 

But rest and trust, and beat the perfect chord. 


A little while I lie upon His heart, 

Feasting on love and loving there to feast, 

And then, once more the shadows are increased 
Around me, and I feel my Lord depart. 


Again alone, but in a farther place, 
I sit with darkness, waiting for a sign ; 
Again I hear the same sweet plea divine, 
And suit outside of hospitable grace. 


This is His guile—He makes me act the host 
To shelter Him, and lo! He shelters me ; 
Asking for alms, He summons me to be 

A guest at banquets of the Holy Ghost. 


So, on and on, through many an opening door 

That gladly opens to the key I bring, 

From brightening court to court of Christ my King, 
Hope-led, love-fed, I journey evermore. 


MORE 


Wuaen the great Goethe ended his 
passing rich life upon earth, he cried 
with his last breath: ‘“ More light!” 
Then the final darkness grew apace, 
and he whose unceasing longings had 
been for more light, gave a parting cry 
for it, as he was under the shadow of 
death. 

We are all uncer that shadow, as 
long as we live here below, for the 
whole creation groaneth ever since God 
said: “Let there be light! and there 
was light, and God saw the light that 
it was good.” There is something irre- 
sistibly touching in this unceasing long- 
ing after light that dwells in all nature. 
The very stones of the earth strive to- 
wards the surface, now silently and 
slowly working their way upwards, as 
salt does, and many minerals, and now 
coming with terrible violence and fierce 


LIGHT! 


ebullition, rising through the crater of 
a volcano from the very bowels of our 
globe to the clouds above. Plants turn 
lovingly towards the great giver of 
light, that bestows upon them their 
bright colors and the heat they require 
for their life and their seed. Born in 
darkness, they will turn and twist till 
they reach the bright sunshine, sending 
out long, slender shoots, pushing their 
way though crack and crevice, climbing 
up to great heights and breaking 
through mighty rocks, but never ceas- 
ing till their etiolated petals are painted 
with brilliant hues and their precious 
fruit is ripened by the light of day. 
The beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, and even the fish below the waters, 
all must have light to grow and thrive ; 
the very robber, who prowls under the 
shelter of darkness, seeking whom he 
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may devcéur, the mole that lives under 
ground, and the eyeless dwellers in dark 
caves, must have some light, though 
they have to be content with less than 
the joyous offspring of day. Man, who 
was made a little lower than the chil- 
dren of light, stands in deadly fear of 
the arch enemy of his race, the Prince 
of Darkness, and his whole life here be- 
low is one continuous struggle for light. 

From the moment when he first 
comes forth out of darkness into light, 
man longs and yearns to master the 
powers of darkness that surround him 
wherever he lives upon earth. Every- 
where he has but six months of day, 
and must submit to six months of night, 
however different the distribution may 
be in different zones. If he lives in the 
favored regions of the equator, he may 
enjoy days, of which the shortest is but 
half an hour less than the longest; if 
fate has assigned him a home near the 
poles, he has to endure a night of six 
months, for which even a day of equal 
length seems but a sorry compensation. 
Even in the happiest of regions, in the 
temperate zones, the nights exceed the 
days for long winter months by several 
hours, and as we require at most but 
seven hours’ rest cut of the twenty-four, 
it is evident how much time man would 
be doomed to spend in painful darkness, 
if he had to depend for light upon Na- 
ture alone. 

From time immemorial, therefore, he 
has bent all the efforts of his mind to- 
wards the supply of artificial light. 
The laborer desired to extend the time, 
when the work of his hand and the 
fruit of his skill could provide for his 
wants; the idle patrician preferred 
spending the evenings with merry 
friends, and the people at large enjoyed 
nothing more than festivities at night, 
when the day’s work was over and its 
troubles were forgotten. It is remarka- 
ble, however, that nowhere in the vast 
and teeming realm of industry does 
man’s ingenuity seem to have been 
longer at fault, in devising the best 
means for accomplishing so simple a 
purpose, than in this question of light. 
For thousands of years organic sub- 
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stances, rich in carbon, have been used, 
without further preparation, to produce 
artificial light. Pieces of lightwood, 
as they came from the forest, torches 
rudely formed of the pitch that nature 
afforded in its roughest form, and 
rushes gathered from the swamps, were 
kindled and shed their feeble glimmer 
amid stifling odors and blinding clouds 
of smoke. These primitive contrivances 
have by no means disappeared from 
among us; it is not only in the Highland 
glens and the dark valleys of the Black 
Forest that resinous pieces of pinewood 
light up many a lowly hut; our back- 
woodsmen, the thrifty, frugal farmer of 
Vermont, and the proud, poverty-strick- 
en planter of the South, spend even 
now many a winter night by the flicker- 
ing light, which, like many pretty 
things we love to see, pleases us by its 
merry play, its dancing lights and fitful 
shadows, but works destruction to the 
eye and brings ruin to many a fair form. 

As civilization advanced apace, and 
blackened roof-trees and weeping eyes 
led men to look for safer means of sup- 
plying light, the fatter oils, tallow, wax, 
train-oil and like materials were chosen. 
But even here, we cannot help wonder- 
ing at the strange inconsistency of the 
ancients, whose exquisite appreciation 
of the beautiful made them the masters 
of the world in all the fine arts, and yet 
allowed them to rest content with 
wretched oil-lamps, ill contrived, of 
evil smell and bad effects on health and 
cleanliness, For such were even the 
Roman lamps; made of bronze and 
precious metal, they were models of 
elegance and artistic beauty, unsurpass- 
ed in their perfection of form by any 
thing that modern skill has ever pro- 
duced; and yet they blackened the 
richly-carved ceilings of imperial pal- 
aces with their smoke, ard oppressed 
the breathing of the occupants of the 
room. Nor were these the only incon- 
veniences connected with these beauti- 
ful, and yet so imperfect, works of art; 
for the supply of oil, which they held, 
was necessarily small, and hence, when 
the revels lasted late in the night, fresh 
oil had to be poured in, and frequently 
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more than once. It was only at a later 
period, and for solemn occasions, such 
as a bridal, that sweet-smelling oils were 
employed. 

Where costly lamps could not be 
used, the old-fashioned candle—which 
yet is never mentioned among the 
Greeks—was still in use. The usual 
house-lighting depended upon these 
wax or tallow candles, slips of resinous 
pine being only used out-doors, In- 
stead of our wick, a pithy kind of rush 
was used, the indigenous papyrus of 
Italy ; these were covered with tallow 
for all the commoner purposes, while 
wax candles were mentioned with lamps 
in descriptions of splendor and profu- 
sion, just as they appear to this day on 
all festive occasions in company with 
gas. We have been equally faithful to 
the candlestick of olden times; for the 
Romans had the very form which we 
now use, with the plate under the can- 
dle to protect the hand from the drip- 
ping of the hot wax and the flame from 
the draught of air. 

Strange as it seems, for nearly two 
thousand years human ingenuity could 


devise nothing better for the incessant 
and daily increasing demand: More 


light! Generation after gencration 
passed away, and the ill-smelling, smok- 
ing lamp, and the fickle, flickering can- 
dle remained the only aids that man 
could devise, when he wished to pro- 
long the time of his labor and his en- 
joyment. Diligent monks bewailed 
bitterly the harsh fate that compelled 
them to copy with tearful eye the gor- 
geously emblazoned works of their 
saints, and industrious mechanics, strain- 
ed their eyesight by a dim candle to 
earn their scanty living. <A piece of 
bright tin hung behind his light by an 
ingenious monk in a Welsh convent, 
formed the rude beginning of the re- 
flector of our day, and the aid derived 
from a tall goblet of light Rhenish 
wine, that accidentally came to stand 
between the cobbler of Nuremberg and 
his light, led to the glass globe, filled 
with water, which now-a-days helps 
many a sad worker by night. Was not 
even 8t. Dominick found writing indus- 
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triously by a tallow candle, which be- 
came a fiery trial to the arca enemy ? 
The saint had not seen the little black 
Prince of Darkness, as he crept cau- 
tiously from an opening in the fire- 
place; but when he at last became 
aware of his presence, the Evil One 
changed in an instant into an ape, and 
with a thousand ludicrous gestures and 
antics he tried to upset the grim gravity 
of the saint. But in vain! The saint 
wrote and wrote, till the candle required 
snuffing. Evidently candles were not 
unjustly looked upon as ‘allies of the 
devil. At once the latter began his 
dance anew, drumming on his belly and 
playing upon his nose as upon a flute, 
One more leap, and he sat upon the 
saint’s table. “Stay,” said St. Domi- 
nick, solemnly and imperatively ; “ hold 
my candle till I have done. I command 
thee in the name of God!” The poor 
devil was forced to obey. With one 
hand he humbly took off his little peak- 
ed cap, with the other he took the can-* 
die from the candlestick. But since 
patience is a virtue, and thus impossible 
to his kind, he soon began his antics 
once more, whirling his head all around, 
performing on all possible and impossi- 
ble instruments, and presenting the saint 
with a full view of his tongue. The 
latter wrote on undisturbed, casting 
only an occasional glance of quiet satis- 
faction at the fast diminishing candle. 
It was bound to the hand that held it, 
by his command ; in vain did the devil 
try to shake it off and to resume his 
natural shape. He could not break the 
fearful spell that held him, and now the 
flame began to touch his hand. He yell- 
ed, and called upon his familiar spirits 
to come to his aid, but they dared not 
enter the saint’s holy cell. St. Domi- 
nick smiles, and the devil is maddened 
to blind rage. Buta saint’s smile has 
wondrous power; the spell is loosened, 
and in an instant the released demon 
vanishes, leaving us as a legacy the say- 
ing, that we cannot “hold a candle” to 
another. 

No invention has made such slow 
progress as that of light; until in our 
own day ingenuity has suddenly ad- 
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vanced with gigantic strides, Even the 
discovery of the wick was only made 
after centuries of daily suffering. It is 
well known that the liquid oils and 
solid fats, which are almost exclusively 
used for the purpose of producing light, 
have this in common, that they cannot be 
made to evaporate directly, but decom- 
pose at a high temperature into com- 
bustible gases. Hence they cannot be 
kindled themselves, but require a wick, 
in whose delicate fibres the liquid or 
molten fat is gradually changed into 
gas by the flame itself. As this gas 
burns off, it produces heat by its own 
flame, and thus the process is going on 
uninterruptedly, as long as fat and candle 
are not consumed. There is, therefore, 
no essential difference between the pro- 
cess which goes on in a candle, and that 
by which we burn gas; there the wick 
is the retort and the flame is the fire 
that surrounds the latter at the gas- 
Works. It was, hence, a great pro- 
gres3, when the wick was discovered, 
and the flame could thus be made to 
assume a steady, equal light. The dis- 
covery became a far greater blessing to 
mankind than is generally known, and, 
moreover, we cannot dispense with the 
wick even now, in the days of our far- 
famed progress. 

For ages, wick and fat were the only 
two elements used to produce light. 
The former was very much what it is 
now—s more or less substantial thread 
of hemp, flax, or cotton twisted in vari- 
ous ways. The fatty substances, on the 
contrary, varied with every country and 
every age. Man went first to the plants 
that grew around him, and pressed them 
into his service ; he took the oily seeds 
of rape, flax, and hemp, or the nuts of 
olive trees and palms, and gradually 
learned to press them, purify and clear 
them, till they would burn up complete- 
ly, leaving little or no obnoxious resi- 
dues. He soon found out their relative 
usefulness; how the same quantity 
of linseed oil burnt twelve hours; 
hemp oil, eleven ; rape-seed oil, twelve ; 
and olive oil, best and purest of all, 
also twelve hours. He discovered 
that while rape-sced oil burnt most 
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economically, it smoked more than 
others; and that the vil of poppy-seed is 
the cheapest and most available. Vast 
fields are covered in France and in 
Germany especially, and of late also in 
our Northwestern States, with beauti- 
ful crops of rape, which in spring shine 
brilliantly in the rich yellow of count- 
less blossoms. Their brilliancy seems 
to predict the bright light that is going 
to spring from the ripened seed, while 
their fragrance fills the air far and near, 
and swarms of bees come from all sides 
to suck their sweet honey. Before the 
pods are ripened, the crop is reaped 
and the seed threshed out, to be spread 
on large cloths for the purpose of dry- 
ing and of preventing too great a loss 
of seed. When quite dry, it is carried 
to the mill and there stamped or ground 
into large cakes, from which at last the 
rich oil runs off in golden streams, while 
the remaining substance, even when 
pressed again and aguin, furnishes nu- 
tritious food for cattle. The oil, how- 
ever, is as yet too richly satiated with 
carbon to be fit for burning ; it must first 
be clarified or refined—a process which 
was formerly carried on in a variety of 
ways, till in our day the agency of sul- 
phuric acid is almost exclusively em- 
ployed. The consumption of this oil is 
enormous, and to some countries a source 
of great profit; thus the town of Lille 
in France alone produces annually rape- 
seed oil to the amount of five millions of 
dollars! Nevertheless, the demand con- 
stantly exceeds the supply, and hence 
the olive of Southern Europe, the fruit 
of the Paulownia, the nut of the red 
palm, and countless other products of 
Africa and South America, have to fur- 
nish the means of producing artificial 
light. Even wax has to be gathered not 
only from the stores of industrious bees, 
who themselves but borrowed it from 
sweet plants, but also from the plants 
directly, as in the case of the wax-palm 
of the Andes. 

Finally, the search was even extended 
to the tiny mosses of our day, which 
were found to have ancestors of gi- 
gantic proportions, that lie buried in 
vast beds all over the world. Thus the 
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English “ mosses” and the Irish “ bogs” 
had been found to consist of nothing 
but a vegetable mould of more or less 
density, according to the drainage-fall— 
a mass of giant moss in a state of com- 
pression and partially decomposed. 
When this substance was brought under 
the all-scrutinizing eye of modern chem- 
istry, the discovery was made, that it 
would furnish a fat capable of making 
candles; and an Irish member, the 
O’Gorman Mahon, actually appeared in 
Parliament with some specimens of this 
manufacture in his hand. 

Where the vegetable kingdom does 
not suffice, man turns with eagerness to 
the world of animals, and lays them 
under contribution for his insatiable 
longing after light. He soon found out 
that all herbivorous animals deposit in 
their cellular tissues great masses of fat, 
which are admirably adapted for the 
purposes of combustion: and at once 
millions of sheep and of cattle were 
raised on the vast steppes of Asia and 
Russia, of Northern Germany and South- 
ern Africa, on the pusztas of Hungary 
and the pampas of South America, in 
order to furnish nothing but their skins 
and their fat to provide for the wants 
of distant nations. The masses of tal- 
low which are thus obtained, are per- 
fectly surprising to all who do not watch 
the ways of the world’s commerce. 
Russia alone obtained, a few years ago, 
according to official publication, more 
than twenty millions of dollars for the 
tallow she exported, and England im- 
ported more recently an even larger 
quantity of the same material, mainly 
for her steam-engines. 

The sea is in like manner compelled 
to give up her treasures, and from the 
gigantic whale, who furnishes blubber 
by the ton, to the diminutive fry, which 
has to be pressed by the ton, the deni- 
zens of the deep are all called upon to 
serve man for the purpose of giving him 
light. Spermaceti is, to this day a beau- 
tiful, cheap material for candles, which 
would be more highly appreciated if it 
were less liable to adulteration. Where 
wax and sperm are still too expensive, 
recourse is had to stearine, a substance 
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invented by Mill and Motard in Paris, 
in 1829. It is nothing but mutton-fat, 
carefully purified, and then freed by 
acids from the oil it contains, which 
leaves behind a white substance, called 


‘stearine, and not unlike wax in its ap- 


pearance and light-giving qualities. 

Finally, in our own day, the mineral 
kingdom even has been made the willing 
servant of man, and the pure oil, which 
gushes up from the very bowels of the 
earth, has, as rock-oil, petroleum, or 
kerosene, to burn in our lamps, affording 
even at the present stage of its history 
by far the cheapest light among all its 
numerous competitors. 

Whatever may be the material of 
which use is made for the purpose of 
lighting, its nature is that of an inflam- 
mable fat, and its use lies in the action 
of the wick, without which it would 
give much smoke and but little light, 
For we have seen already, that what 
really burns is the gas developed from 
the oily substance, and that by it 
countless little particles of carbon are 
rendered incandescent. It depends upon 
the quantity of oxygen which is present 
in the flame, whether these atoms re- 
main suspended for a longer time in the 
flame before they are burnt, or quickly 
pass off. In the former case they obtain 
the highest possible temperature, and 
give, therefore, the brightest light; in 
the iatter, they burn instantly, and hence 
give only a passing light, requiring un- 
ceasing renewal, This is the case, for 
instance, with the tiny rushlights which 
Nuremberg sends to all parts of the 
globe. A little wick is fastened toa 
triangle of tin, supported by a cork, 
and floating on the oil that feeds the 
light. The latter is blue, and extremely 
weak ; if the wick is diminished, the 
light becomes still bluer, and at last has 
no effect at all, and any number of such 
lights would not give as much light as 
acommon candle. The reason is, that 
the little particles of carbon are burnt 
before they have had time to become 
incandescent ; as soon as they are form- 
ed, they touch the oxygen of the air and 
change into carbogen, which, as gas, has 
no brilliancy. If the wick is enlarged, 
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on the other hand, the power of illumi- 
nation increases, and far more rapidly 
than the consumption of oil. But this 
enlargement speedily reaches its limit, 
for a wick of undue size produces a 
dark red flame, abounding in smoke 
and scattering a profusion of soot 
through the air. Hence the necessity 
of increasing light, not by adding to 
the size of the wicks, but to their nuin- 
ber. This is the reason why all the 
lamps which we know, from the long- 
buried lamps of the Phenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, down to the quaint old 
forms still used in the houses of the 
poor, have very nearly the same wick, 
A like impediment stood in the way of 
increasing the size of wax-candles, and 
even the votive tapers seen in Catholic 
churches, and not seldom exceeding the 
height and size of a grown man, are 
either mere shams or give only a very 
moderate light, utterly out of propor- 
tion to their colossal appearance. 

In spite of these troubles, which ap- 
pear unbearable to the spoilt child of 
our age, oil-lamps and torches were all 
the light our forefathers had, in their 
houses and abroad, At home their ceil- 
ings were blackened, their linen soiled, 
and their faces disfigured ; in the streets 
they were stifled and blinded by the 
smoke arising from the beacons burning 
before the palaces of the great, and the 
torches in the hands of outrunners and 
link-boys. Large bonfires had to be 
kindled, to send important news from 
county to county, and beacons, consum- 
ing whole forests in a few years, lighted 
up banks of navigable rivers and the 
dangerous points of the seacoast. Even 
where the nobler structures of after ages 
guided countless vessels, the apparatus 
was more costly, but hardly more efli- 
cient, As many as eighty and a hundred 
lamps were sometimes burning in one 
of these watch-towers, aided by reflec- 
tors, and yet so feeble was their light 
and so treacherous in dark, stormy 
nights, that petitions were sent to the 
British and the French governments, 
praying for a return to the barbarous 
system of the Middle Ages. 

No improvement had yet been devised 
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in lamp or candle, when, in 1784, a 
Swiss philosopher, Argand, invented the 
circular wick, enclosed in a cylinder of 
glass, He was a man of uncommon in- 
genuity, who had already made various 
useful inventions in other branches of in- 
dustry, and devoted himself to the study 
of this great question, how more light 
could be obtained. He needed lamps 
in great numbers for his manufactories, 
and as he had learnt by experience that 
the wick could not be made thicker 
without diminishing the light, it occur- 
red to him to extend it in acircle. This 
increased the size, and at the same time 
gave him a central space within the 
ring, through which a current of air 
was brought to play upon the wick, 
which prevented the forming of soot 
and increased the illuminating power. 
The discovery, which was thus in part 
accidental, as he had not originally 
counted upon the advantages derived 
from the strong draught within created 
by the heat of the flame, was, neverthe- 
less, at once fully appreciated by the in- 
telligent inventor. He immediately de- 
termined to seek a market, and as the 
English were then enjoying the reputa- 
tion of being willing to reward liberally 
every invention that could aid them in 
developing and perfecting their manu- 
factures, he determined to offer it for 
sale in London. Qn the way he came 
near losing the whole fruit of his labors. 
Like King Joash of old, Argand could 
not resist the temptation of exhibiting 
his treasures to the Assyrians, who were 
in this case represented by the savants 
of Paris, and one of them at once 
caught at the principle. While Argand 
went to England, and there, during the 
rigid examination to which his invention 
was subjected, was led to add the chim- 
ney, the same discovery was made in 
France by his rival, ’Ange. Both men 
had been led almost necessarily to the 
conviction, that an outer current of air 
must needs be at least as useful to the 
fiame as an inner current, and as they 
needed for this purpose a cylinder that 
should be transparent and yet capable of 
resisting great heat, both fell upon the 
same contrivance, the glass chimney of 
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our day. Thus it came about, that 
while Argand is undoubtedly the sole 
inventor of the circular form of the 
wick and the inner current of air, he 
must share the not less important inven- 
tion of the glass tube, which creates the 
outer current, with the Frenchman, 
lAnge. The latter had, in the mean- 
time, presented himself, lamp in hand, 
before the French Academy, and as the 
report on his invention was made a few 
days before his Swiss rival obtained a 
patent in England, the French people 
are apt to claim the whole proudly as 
their own invention, The matter was 
still further complicated by the strange 
retribution which befell the favorite of 
the Academy. He lost, in the annals of 
science and in the memory of the public, 
the fame of his discovery. First, it so 
happened that he thought it best, after 
the manner of the day, to engage the 
interest of the leading journal of Paris 
in his behalf; as he did not know the 
editor, he prevailed upon a certain Mr. 
Quinquet to introduce him to the for- 
mer. The editor, from carelessness or 


ignorance, stated in the article which he 


wrote on the subject, and which created 
a great sensation, that this marvellous 
lamp with its brilliant light had been 
presented to him by Messrs. Quinquet 
and l’Ange. The public, always equally 
careless and ignorant, did not take the 
trouble to retain both names, and to this 
day the lamp is in France simply called 
a qguinguet, after a man who had nothing 
whatever to do with the invention. Sic 
ruunt fata. 

Poor M. Ange was equally unfortu- 
nate, as we learn from Friedrich Mohr’s 
interesting monograph on that subject, 
when the Government at last decided to 
bestow upon him the well-earned reward. 
Argand had been signally unsuccessful 
in England, where his patent was at- 
tacked on all sides and rendered ut- 
terly unprofitable to him. He returned, 
almost heart-broken, to France, and en- 
deavored to obtain here a like patent. 
It was granted, in the shape of an exclu- 
sive monopoly for fifteen years; but this 
apparent injustice roused the indigna- 
tion of his competitor and the judges 
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of the Academy, who jointly remon- 
strated with the Government. To cut 
the Gordian knot, both inventors were 
joined in the patent, and it was order- 
ed that every lamp of the kind should 
bear a stamp with the words: Argand 
et ? Ange invenerunt, L’Ange was speedi- 
ly forgotten, and in Europe and this 
country Argand alone is known and 
honored as the inventor. After all, 
however, he also had, like most invent- 
ors, to be content with the fame; for 
very shortly after the patent had been 
granted, the French revdlution broke 
out and swept away this monopoly with 
so many others. 

It is with our inventions as with our 
sins: Ce nest que le premier pas qui 
coite. If the first difficulty is once over- 
come, others quickly disappear, and ad- 
ditions are apt to be made with surpris- 
ing rapidity. So it was with the Ar- 
gand burner. Carcel soon added a real- 
ly valuable improvement, and actually 
gave the world More Light, when he 
carried the oil in superabundance up to 
the wick, so that the supply was never 
wanting and the flame never reduced. 
This gave not only a brighter and stead- 
ier light, but admitted also of a larger 
supply being filled in at once. The 
feeding of the wick was accomplished 
by a kind of clockwork, which was 
wound up and then set two miniature 
pumps in operation ; these supplied the 
wick to overflowing, and the superfiu- 
ous oil dropped back again into the 
reservoir. The great expense caused by 
the complicated machinery prevented, 
however, these Carcel lamps from being 
used by all but the richer classes, who 
still prefer them to all others. This led 
to the invention of the Moderator lamps, 
in which the same end is obtained by a 
powerful spring, which in its efforts to 
relieve itself from the pressure to which 
it is subjected, when the lamp is lit, 
sets a simple mechanism in motion, and 
thus raises the oil continually to the 
desired level. 

Next came the attempts to improve 
the reflectors, which had long been used 
to increase the illuminating power of 
lights, from the humble tin plate of the 
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poor mechanic to the enormous mirrors 
which were used in lighthouses, A 
French engineer, Teulére, suggested cer- 
tain changes in the form and the polish 
of these reflectors, by which all rays of 
light were caught and directly sent 
back, and called the new instruments 
catoptric instruments. They were, how- 
ever, adapted only to large dimensions, 
and hence efforts were made to contrive 
like improvements for domestic pur- 
poses, which ended in the so-called As- 
trallamp. Here the reflector is, in the 
form of a circular screen, placed above 
the light, not polished, but of a dead 
white, and thus, throwing its soft, white 
light from above downward, well de- 
served the name of sidereal, or star- 
light. It is to this day the most perfect 
instrument of its kind, and would, no 
doubt, still be the favorite of all na- 
tions, if in the meantime a new material 
had not been discovered, which rapidly 
diminished the use of fat and oils, and 
hence required also new lamps. 

This was the gas obtained either from 
coal or mineral oil; and although the 
use of the former is much improved by 
the Argand burner, and the latter can- 
not be used at all without his chimney, 
his invention is yet essentially changed 
by the introduction of the new substi- 
tute. 

Almost at the same time with Ar- 
gand’s invention, the restless longing 
after More Light had led to the astound- 
ing discovery that bituminous coal, 
which in its natural shape is unfit for 
illumination, could by skillful treat- 
ment, and especially by removing all 
sulphurous elements, be changed into a 
form which gave a cheap and brilliant 
light. This was the gas of our days, 
the product of dry distillation of coal, 
of which the purified coke remains. 
First introduced in 1812 in London and 
1820 in Paris, gas is now burnt for pur- 
poses of light in all civilized countries, 
and gives us, at one great step, immeas- 
urably more light for public and private 
purposes. It has enormous advantages 
over the former methods of lighting : it 
requires no wick and casts no shadow 
with its reservoir; it is obtained from 
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a cheap and almost universal product 
of nature, and does not even destroy 
this, but leaves it behind in the shape 
of valuable fuel. It can be used with- 
out chimney, burning freely, and with- 
out forming soot; used in an Argand 
burner, it gives an almost perfect light, 
abundant, and yet soft and steady. 
Nevertheless, it has its drawbacks also, 
The apparatus for making and distrib- 
uting it is so costly that it cannot yet 
be economically employed for single 
houses, and is suited only, where a large 
consumption warrants such an outlay, 
for cities and manufactories. In towns, 
the necessity of undermining streets 
and keeping the pavement in a constant 
state of repair is considered a daily in- 
creasing objection ; while in houses its 
use is deprecated as unwholesome in 
chambers and unbecoming in ballrooms, 
Nor must we forget the difficulty with 
which it can be carried about, which is 
but imperfectly relieved by gutta percha 
tubes; and the accidents which will 
happen in spite of all precautions from 
neglect in shutting it off, or from acci- 
dental injury to the pipes. Hence 
lamps and candles are so far from going 
out Of use, that their consumption bas 
steadily increased during the last years. 

Under this stimulant, electricity was 
next called into aid in the search after 
More Light. The electric spark was 
changed into a continuous ray, and thus 
a light was obtained, which blinds the 
unprotected eye at a distance of five 
hundred yards. Its production, how- 
ever, is difficult and expensive, and lit- 
tle use would be made of it, were it not 
that the electric light has already proved 
a great blessing—at sea. It has been 
found that every steamer can easily 
spare one or two horse-power, which 
suffice to work the famous electric gen- 
erator of Berlioz, and thus to produce 
a powerful light, perfectly unaffected 
by the strongest wind or the heaviest 
swell. It flashes forth in a moment, 
when needed, and prevents thus colli- 
sion in much-frequented waters; it 
lights up the sea and displays its hid- 
den dangers far and near, and enables 
the commander to send signals to a dis- 
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tance of ten miles. Its efficiency has 
been proved by actual experiments on 
a French monitor, the Héroine, on the 
beautiful yacht of Prince Napoleon and 
the mail-steamer St. Laurent. When 
the latter arrived late at night in New 
York harbor, the wharves were as bright 
as in daylight. But it serves other pur- 
poses besides. Electric rays can be sent 
from the machine, and no trace of them is 
seen on the way, till they have reached 
their aim, where a bright luminous spot 
instantly reveals every detail. Thus a 
hostile vessel may be illuminated and 
examined at an enormous distance, 
without being able to see its adversary ; 
for on land, the atoms constantly float- 
ing in the air form a luminous bridge 
for the ray of light, while at sea the 
particles are generally transparent, or so 
diluted, that they do not form the com- 
et’s tail which we see on shore. What a 
formidable power in time of war! A 
vessel sails along the coast, and without 
revealing her presence, she opens her 
batteries of light, and behold! the coast 
lies in broad daylight; the guns are 


pointed, the enemy is dislodged, and 
the vessel vanishes again into dark 


night like a phantom! Thus the elec- 
tric light, as yet unavailable for domes- 
tic purposes, is of incalculable import- 
ance for the safety of navigation and 
the art of naval warfare. 

A far more formidable rival than gas 
and electricity is the oil which Mother 
Nature provides almost ready prepared, 
and which promises for the future an 
even greater supply of More Light than 
it has yet furnished. Its discovery pro- 
duced the strange effect, that while the 
price of the oil fell to a fraction of its 
former value, it bestowed upon the 
lucky finders of oil-wells fabulous for- 
tunes, which were often spent in a few 
months, as they had been made in a few 
months. This rock-oil is the product of 
enormous deposits of decayed coal, 
which seem to cover the whole new 
continent. In its natural shape it isa 
black fluid, which consists of a mix- 
ture of very varied elements. One part, 
which boils at a lower temperature than 
water, the so-called naphtha, explodes 
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at very low heat, and is therefore too 
dangerous to be used directly for light- 
ing purposes. Carefully enclosed in iron 
pipes and subjected to a strict surveil- 
lance, it serves, however, to be changed 
into gas and thus becomes useful in- 
directly. Another product is an asphal- 
tic residue, which is also used for mak- 
ing gas; but the most important is the 
purified rock-oil itself, which is perfect- 
ly colorless like water. It burns, with 
an open wick, in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, giving a feeble light and de- 
veloping a large amount of soot with 
an intolerable, dense smoke. But used 
with an Argand burner, the chimney of 
which has been slightly modified, as 
experience has taught us, the flame, 
which before was four or five inches 
high, contracts to about an inch and a 
half, and now emits a brilliant, pure 
white light. No other flame, it will be 
seen, proves so clearly that the question 
of More Light is a mere matter of con- 
trivance; the nature and the quantity 
of the material remaining the same, and 
only the apparatus for burning it being 
slightly changed. 

The simplicity and the cheapness of 
the lamp in which petroleum is burnt, 
together with the low price of the ma- 
terial itself, have made the use of the 
new burning fluid almost universal, and 
it may be hoped that the only two ob- 
jections which are still urged, the un- 
pleasant smell communicated by the 
slightest touch and the danger of fre- 
quent explosions, which have cost more 
lives already than railways and steam- 
boats together, may soon be obviated 
by the ingenuity of inventors. Another 
question of greater difficulty is connect- 
ed with the extent to which Nature is 
likely to supply the desired material. 
The demand is increasing daily at home 
and abroad, and as whole vast countries 
consume petroleum in enormous quanti- 
ties without producing any at all, so 
that shipload after shipload is sent to 
Europe, the anxiety of a final failure is 
not unnatural. Coal and coal-oil are 
necessarily finite quantities. But even 
if the latter should cease to pour forth 
in unlimited supplies, the vast mass of 
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soil which is saturated with oil will, 
properly distilled, yield in its turn a 
large quantity ; then the extensive de- 
posits of bituminous slate, of peat and 
similar materials, which have been ne- 
glected since the discovery of rock-oil, 
will be restored to favor; and, in all 
probability, when want sharpens the 
eyes of explorers, entirely new stores of 
antediluvian plants will be discovered. 
Even if petroleum should be found to 
be as useful for heating as it is for light- 
ing, and railway trains and ocean steam- 
ers should be propelled by the new 
motor, for which probabilities increase 
every day, Nature will be found ready, 
like a kind mother, to supply with lay- 
ish hand what man needs in his strug- 
gle for More Light. 

In the meantime, however, great efforts 
have been made to obtain, by entirely 
new means, a light which is to surpass 
immensely all that has been known 
heretofore. It is not more than about 


fourteen years since Professor Bunsen, in 
Géttingen, for the first time succeeded 
in producing the new metal magnesium 
in larger quantities, and at the same 


time showed the use that might be 
made of it for the purpose of obtaining 
a brilliant light. It proved to be a 
most curious metal, of ridiculously 
small specific gravity, easily melted at a 
low temperature, and still more easily 
distilled. A thia wire of the new 
metal, heated red hot, burnt with a 
most intense heat and dazzling brillian- 
cy, leaving only caustic magnesia be- 
hind. 

Two great difficulties, however, pre- 
sented themselves at the very begin- 
ning: magnesium was enormously ex- 
pensive; and the apparatus by which 
the burning wire is pushed forward is 
rather complicated. The price will 
probably soon be reduced, as much 
has already been done in that direction. 
At first the pound cost several hundred 
dollars ; now the wire is sold at the rate 
of about five dollars an ounce, which 
gives a length of nearly a hundred feet. 
Factories have arisen in imitation of the 
first established at Salford in England, 
in which magnesium is rapidly and 
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economically prepared ; a steel cylinder 
with a fine opening at the lower end re- 
ceives the bulky mass, which then is 
pressed through by means of a power- 
ful hydraulic press. The lamp in which 
it is burnt is as yet rather complicated ; 
the wire or ribbon is wound around a 
spindle, which is slowly turned by 
clockwork ; the end of the wire passes 
through a wire net, and is pushed for- 
ward at the required speed by the mo- 
tion of the spindle. The metal, once 
lighted, burns with a brilliant white 
light, so soft, however, that it resembles 
moonlight. The French apparatus, in 
which the lamp consists of a threefold 
coil of wire, is said to burn more evenly 
and steadily, but the expense is still 
considerable. 

The main importance of the magne- 
sium light lay, until recently, in its use 
for the purposes of photography. A 
negative, taken with Leroux’s lamp, re- 
quired only thirty seconds, and an en- 
larged picture could be taken in two 
minutes, Its brilliancy, surpassed only 
five hundred and twenty-seven times by 
that of the sun, is made specially valua- 
ble in this case, because in the spectrum 
the violet rays prevail, which are chemi- 
cally the most effective, and: which are, 
in this aspect, surpassed by the sun 
only thirty-six times. The same advan- 
tages make it most useful for the ex- 
ploration of subterranean spaces, to 
which no sunlight penetrates, and of 
the sea at greater depths. Piozzi Smith 
employed it, on that account, in his 
most interesting explorations of the in- 
terior of the Pyramids. 

The Drummond light, which is pro- 
duced by the burning of pure light in a 
mixture of oxygen and common gas, 
labors likewise under the same disad- 
vantage of its great costliness ; though 
for the purpose of lighting up large 
buildings, public places and lighthous- 
es, nothing more effective has yet been 
devised. For, unfortunately, oxygen, | 
though abundant in the air as well as 
in all the solid bodies which we know, 
is difficult to obtain by itself, and hence 
very costly. All endeavors to produce 
it cheap enough to make it available for 
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commercial purposes had until recently 
failed; the most successful, that of 
Boussingault, resulting in greater econ- 
omy, but only for small quantities. In 
1867, however, a young French chemist, 


Mallet, devised an extremely ingenious | 


method, in which, by a single heating, 
the oxygen was withdrawn from the at- 
mospheric air, passed into a given body, 
and finally stored up in a gasometer. 
Upon this another chemist, Tessié du 
Motay, has, a few months since, still 
farther improved, by charging simple 
potash with the oxygen of the air. 
This successful invention was at once 
encouraged by the authorities of the 
Empire, and practical experiments on a 
larger scale were made at the Hotel de 
Ville in Paris, A number of candelabra 
were erected with five burners each; 
these burners are double, having one for 
bi-carbonated hydrogen and another for 
oxygen, both of which are varied in 
their passage through two very narrow 
channels; a small stick of magnesium 
is in the centre between them. The 
light is magnificent, gaslight looking 
poor by its side, and what is equally 
valuable, it remains undisturbed by the 
air, so that during a violent storm 
which had put out every guslight in 
Paris, these oxygen lights continued to 
burn unmoved, The superiority of the 
new light is, therefore, established, but 
the question of economy remains to be 
solved. It must not be forgotten, that 
the oxygen system requires double pipes 
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and a special apparatus, which increases 
the first cost. Then the magnesium is 
used up so rapidly, that it requires re- 
newal every week, and this would seem 
to bring us back to the old-fashioned 
days of wicks. Finally, it appears that 
the light is pleasant enough at the dis- 
tance at which it is seen in the cande- 
labra, fifteen feet from the eye, but that 
it has to be softened by ground glass 
when used in the house. It is true, 
such lamps have been successfully made 
for the Emperor and some high officials, 
but only as experiments. Hence it 
would seem as if the new light also 
would be mainly useful for large estab- 
lishments, theatres, hotels, and the like, 
and leave the ordinary gas in possession 
of streets and private houses. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to know 
how ingenuity, stimulated by partial 
success, has devised, in a few months 
already, means to obviate the main 
difficulties connected with the new sys- 
tem. Zircon, an absolutely indestructi- 
ble metal, has been substituted for mag- 
nesium, and a new plan devised to pre- 
vent the possibility of explosion by a 
close wire of platinum; while the in- 
ventor himself has established a factory 
of oxygen, which will furnish the ma- 
terial very cheaply. There is every 
reason to hope, therefore, that the pres- 
ent year will, in the material aspect of 
the question also, furnish a satisfactory 
answer to the daily increasing demand 
for More Light ! 


YES. 


Farr woman’s face, so calm and eloquent, 

Whose peace no unbelieving spirit mars : 

Whose dreamy eyes, far-seeing as the stars, 

Look forth beyond all Doubt and Discontent : 

Behind whose sweet, sad lips there seems to lie 

Such wisdom as Adversity can teach : 

Whose pure reserve and simple majesty 

Stir a far deeper sense than words can reach :— 

Shall I, whose life has been a dreary waste 

Of misspent years and all unworthiness, 

Aspire to love thee, guard thy happiness, 

And by thy love and confidence be graced ? 
Even so! For Love is mightier than my Sin: 
He opens Heaven’s gates, and lets me in. 
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OLD-TIME MINISTER AND PARISH. 


On a broad street lined with stately 
elms and maples is the memorable site 
of President Edwards’ birthplace. The 
house in which he was born was erected 
by Mr. Richard Edwards, a merchant 
of Hartford, on a farm purchased by 
him for his son, the Rev. Timothy Ed- 
wards, when he assumed the pastorate 
of the church at Windsor, Connecticut. 
At that period, 1694, it was regarded as 
a handsome residence, being a well- 
built edifice of moderate size, with a 
single chimney in the middle, and en- 
tered, like all the dwellings of that 
day, by stepping over the sill. 

The fireplaces were large enough to 
accommodate immense logs five or six 
feet long, while the whole family could 
sit in the corners and have plenty of el- 
bow-room. And as the parish kept Mr. 
Edwards bountifully supplied with 
wood, he used it unsparingly, we should 
now say extravagantly. When the tem- 
perature of the room became torrid, he 
would order Tom, his negro, to pile on 
green logs, and thus check the fire. 

Hére, for sixty-four years, lived to- 
gether the excellent minister and his 
wife, a woman of superior mind and 
high attainments, And here were born 
to them eleven children, of whom Jona- 
than was the fifth. According to tradi- 
tion, one of tle daughters had such a 
temper, that a gentleman who paid her 
particular attentions, was discouraged 
by her father. “Is she not a Chris- 
tian?” he inquired. “I hope so, but 
grace can dwell where you and I could 
not.” 

Nothing is now visible of this primi- 
tive abode, except the red front door 
which has been set in the small one- 
story house built over the old cellar. 
The stepping-stone in front of the sill 
was made the corner-stone of the Theo- 
logical Institute established in that 
place. 

The region around the early home of 
Jonathan Edwards is noted for its quiet 


beauty, although one misses there that 


‘element of grandeur characte:istic of 


the more mountainous parts of New 
England. A little back of the parson- 
age was a grove of primeval trees skirt- 
ing a slight swell of land, where was 
formed a rustic bower, to which the 
minister used to retire for meditation 
and study. And here, in his college 
vacations, Jonathan was accustomed to 
resort, sitting alone in the quiet arbor, 
or walking back and forth among the 
trees, while he pondered the problems 
of mathematical and theologic science. 

Till he entered Yale, his studies were 
pursued under the instructions of his 
father, who fitted boys for college, car- 
rying his ten daughters also through 
the same course. One of his students 
relates, that when the college-officers 
ascertained with whom he had studied, 
they remarked, “ There is no need of 
our examining Mr. Edwards’ pupils.” 

This scholarly divine preached for 
some years in a meeting-house which 
was merely a covered frame without 
floor or seats. Where, then, during the 
long sermons running on to a tenthly 
and upwards, with a goodly number of 
“ improvements” appended, could the 
people find a sitting-place? Where, 
indeed, but on the si//s and sleepers? As 
the spirit of progress increased, how- 
ever, the Society passed the liberal vote 
that “the young men should have lib- 
erty to make a seat upon the beams.” 

Among the expenses of this Society 
is recorded the following item : 

“To Lieutenant Willis, for sweeping 
the meeting-house, £1 6d,;” upon 
which some one remarks that “in those 
earlier days, even a lieutenant did not 
disdain to be a door-keeper in the house 
of the Lord.” 

In 1710 a vote was passed to build a 
new meeting-house, forty feet square and 
of suitable height, on the old spot. A 
great controversy arose as to the loca- 
tion, which many wished to have far 
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ther south, to accommodate the larger 
numbers in that part of the town, A 
council, however, called for the purpose, 
confirmed the action of the Society. 

But in spite of the resolution,—“ 2d. 
That the dissenting brethren be quiet 
and Christian-like,’—intense excitement 
followed, and there was sent into 
the assembly a petition to set up a 
separate Society, signed by forty-one 
persons. It was promptly negatived, 
and being referred to the former coun- 
cil, the previous decision was re-affirm- 
ed. The disaffected persons, however, 
seem to have persisted in the raising of 
another building, which is supposed to 
have been that at East Hartford. On 
this occasion a poetic effusion appeared, 
entitled, “ Verses made by Jabez Colt, 
when they raised the Meeting House 
on the East Side of the Great River, at 
the Lower End.” 

From this are given a few verses, ver- 
batim et literatim. 


* Behold all you that do pass by 
Which at us scorn and jeare, 
Be pleased now to turn aside 
and our defence to heare. 


*¢ You do account that we rebel, 
And siscems (schisms) we do make ; 
This are we in the talker’s mouths, 
and of us they do spake. 


“One reason why we build this house 
I openly declare 
to offer praises, sacrifice, 
and for a house of prayer. 


** One other reason yet there is 
the which I will unfold 

how many of us suffer much 

both by the heat and cold. 


* It is almost four milds 
Which some of us do go 
upon God’s Holy Sabbath day, 
in time of frost and snow ! 


“Two milds we find in Holy Writ 
Sabbath daie’s journies bee 
Oh wherefore then are we compelled 
for to go more than three [?]” 

In 1719 it was voted to demand 
what money was due the Society, and 
“lay it out to buy a cushion and an 
hour-glass ; to make two horse-blocks 
on the north end of the meeting-house, 
and the other on the south; and build 
two pews, one over the south stairs, and 
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the other over the north stairs, if the 
money will hold out.” 

Among the rules adopted by vote 
was the following : 

‘2d. That the men shall sit on the 
men’s side and the women on the wom- 
en’s side, and it shall be counted disorder 
to do otherwise.” 

Mr. Edwards had some difficulty 
with his people as to ministerial pre- 
rogatives. He asserted the following 
points : 

“1st. That it belongs to the pastor 
of the church to judge and determine 
what complaints and accusations shall 
be brought before the church, and what 
net, 

“2d. That the votes of the brethren 
to convict and restore an offender, are 
of no force or validity without the con- 
currence or approbation of the pastor.” 

This position, and the course to 
which it led, created not a little irrita- 
tion among his people. They, however, 
soon yielded from their great respect 
and affection for their minister, by 
whom they stood to the very last. And 
at his death they generously continued 
his salary to his faithful widow, who 
survived her husband twelve years. 

In 1761 a new church-edifice was 
erected, which was paid for mainly in 
tobacco—then, as now, cultivated in that 
beautiful valley. It was considered a 
very handsome edifice, while the steeple 
was the pride of the whole region. 
When the subscription paper for the 
latter was passed about, one gentleman 
remarked that he contributed willingly, 
“for God had one barn in Windsor 
already, and did not want another,” al- 
luding to a church without any steeple 
in a different part of the town. 

At the raising, old doctor Primus, a 
negro, proposed the following senti- 
ment: 

“ Big church ; high steeple ; 
Provd committee, poor people.” 

In 1780 the question of using a pitch- 
pipe in setting the tune was brought up 
before the Society, and voted down. 
The same question coming up again not 
long after, and meeting with a similar 
fate, the singers refused to perform. 
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In 1821, permission was granted to 
certain persons to put up “a stove or 
stoves” at their own expense—showing 
a marked progress. 

In 1825, the meeting-house was re- 
moved to the site of the present build- 
ing, and, in spite of many predictions to 
the contrary, without injury to church 
or steeple. 

In 1845, the present church was built, 
all the posts of the old house, and all 
the beams, and other parts that were 
large and long enough, being worked 
into it. The contractor remarked that 
no timber they could have obtained for 
the posts would have answered so well 
as the old ones, which had been in ser- 
vice upwards of eighty years. 

It must be admitted, that with all our 
progress these Puritan fathers did some 
things better than their children. And 
not only so, but in spite of their old- 
fashioned ideas, strict notions, and 
quaint ways, over which we often in- 
dulge in merriment and sometimes ridi- 
cule, there was about these sturdy men 
and women a native strength and ster- 
ling excellence of character which con- 
strains our warmest admiration, and 
from which we have sadly degenerated. 
All this without touching on the tho- 
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roughness and breadth of scholarly ac- 
quisition common to the men of that 
day, and which our modern students 
might well covet. 


In the ancient “ God’s acre,” near the 
site of the primitive meeting-house, 
moulder the remains of the Rev. Timo- 
thy Edwards, who departed this life at 
the age of eighty-nine, after a pastorate 
of sixty-four years. <A large tablet of 
red sandstone marks the spot. The 
moss which entirely covered it has been 
so far removed that the following epi- 
taph can be deciphered : 

“ The man of God, who ‘nobly pled 
His Master’s cause, alas! is dead 
His voice no more! but awful urn 
Still speaks to men their great concern, 
His praise on souls will long outlast ; 
When Grace completes the work began, 
Bright saints will shine his living crown.” 

Beside this tablet is a stone erected 
to the memory of his wife, Mehitabel, 
who died in 1770, at the advanced age 
of ninety-nine. The following is a lite- 
ral copy of her epitaph, many of the 
letters being obliged to be cleared with 
a knife before they could be made out : 

“ Happy in Christ and grace and birth 
The saint lived long and bless’d ye earth. 


In her relations she sustain’d 
Great female worth and virtue joyned.” 


THE USURPER. 


“ Farewell, my Friend,” I said, and went my way 
And thought, “ Perhaps we shall not meet again, 
But meet or not, our Friendship shall remain.” 
Yet, new lands and strange faces seemed to dim 
Her memory; a foolish, passing whim 
Might make me half forget our parting day. 

Thus first. Then, by degrees, and more and more, 
Would thoughts of her among my musings stray : 

At last they filled my heart from roof to floor ; 

Which questioning, I found, in Friendship’s stead 

The tyrant Love established. Sorrowfully 

I sought her presence: “ Friendship has flown,” I said, 

“ And Love usurped her kingdom utterly.” 

She raised her eyes to mine, in which, behold 
Mirrored, the self-same tale I just had told. 
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ASCENT OF THE MONTE ROSA. 


Aurrne travellers and readers of Al- 
pine travels are familiar with Chamou- 
nix and its mountain glories, Mont 
Blanc, the Mer de Glace, the Jardin 
Vert, the Brévent. Equally well known 
to them is the Oberland, with its queen- 
ly Jungfrau, its enchanting valley of 
Interlaken, its beautiful panorama from 
the Rigi Kulm. But there is an Al- 
pine valley grander than that of Cha- 
mounix, more striking in its diversified 
beauty than any in the Oberland. I al- 
lude to the Zermatt Thal. Of late years, 
the tide of public favor has been setting 
in strongly towards this secluded nest 
in the High Alps; the Alpine Club 
have explored and reéxplored every 
peak and pass in and around it, and 
books of travel are full of its praise. 
For all that, Zermatt will, I trust, ever 
remain what it has been hitherto—a 
quiet haunt for genuine lovers of Alpine 
scenery, unfrequented by the herd of hill 


and glacier grazers that devour Switzer- 
land in a fortnight. The position of 
Zermatt favors this comparative isola- 


tion. It stands at the head of a long, 
narrow valley, a cul de sac, which has 
no outlet at the south, except over the 
St. Theodule pass into Italy. This pass 
is not dangerous, but it is quite high, 
always covered with snow, and more or 
less fatiguing to even good walkers. 
Nor is there any lateral outlet ‘nto the 
adjacent valleys of Saas on the east and 
Evoléna on the west; unless, indeed, 
the traveller is minded to attempt such 
passages as the Weiss Thor, the Adler, 
the Alphubel, or the Col d’ Hérins—all 
grandes courses of great height and dan- 
ger, and also of wild beauty. The or- 
dinary voyageur, therefore, who travels 
more for pleasure than adventure, is 
obliged to conclude his Zermatt trip by 
retracing his steps down the valley to 
the Rhone at Visp. Thus isolated, Zer- 
matt stands peerless in beauty among 
the great Alpine valleys. It offers no 
one peak that is quite so high as the 
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dome of Mont Blanc, with its 15,800 
feet of elevation; but it has the Monte 
Rosa, 15,200, the Mischabelhérner, 
15,000, the Lyskamm, the Twins, and 
the Breithorn nearly as high, the Mat- 
terhorn, 14,800, the Weisshorn within a 
fraction of 15,000. And what moun- 
tains they are, too! The Héchste Spitze 
of the Monte Rosa affords the daring 
climber a panoramic view surpassing 
any to be had from the dos d’ dne of 
the Mont Blanc; the Breithorn displays 
a dazzling wall of snow that outshines 
the Jungfrau; the Matterhorn, boldly 
thrusting its precipitous pile of rock for 
thousands of feet into the sky, is the 
Titan of the Alps; while the Weisshorn, 
pronounced by Ruskin to be the perfee 
tion of mountain configuration, may be 
named the Apollo. 

For the venturesome traveller Zer- 
matt is rich in attractions, chief among 
which is the ascent of the Monte Rosa, 
I have already stated that the view 
from the summit surpasses that from 
Mont Blanc; I may add that the ascent 
is more dangerous. For a long while 
Mont Blanc was looked upon with rey- 
erential dread by admirers of Albert 
Smith, who failed himself to reach the 
summit, and the Chamounix guides 
found pecuniary profit in exaggerating 
the danger, and thus forcing visitors to 
take four guides where one would suffice. 
Thanks to the enterprise afid pluck of 
the Alpine Club, this delusion has been 
cured, and the ascent of Mont Blanc is 
now regarded as any thing but an ex- 
traordinary feat. 

I reached Zermatt on the 2d of Au- 
gust, 186-, after a tour of a few days 
across the Weiss Thor into Italy, and 
rejoined the party with whom I had 
been travelling. The next day we as- 
cended the Mettelhorn, but to no profit. 
The storm which Kronig, the guide 
whom I had taken with me across the 
Weiss Thor, had prophesied a day or 
two before, when we thought of at- 
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tempting the Alphubel pass froin Saas 
to Zermatt, burst upon us in Alpine vig- 
or. All that we earned by our climb 
was a good drenching for ten hours. 
The guides unanimously declared, how- 
ever, that if the storm cleared off that 
night we could rely upon a spell of fine 


weather for ascending the Monte Rosa. . 


As this was the real object of our visit, 
we consoled ourselves with the condi- 
tioned promise. 

The next morning the sun rose bright 
and warm. Not a cloud was to be seen, 
except around the summit of the Mat- 
terhorn, where a small fleecy tuft ob- 
stinately clung all day. With light 
hearts we rode up to the Riffel that 
afternoon. Our party consisted of Mr. 
H—, Mrs. and Miss H—, Mr. C— and 
myself. Long before sunset we were 
upon the grass slopes where the Riffel 
Hotel stands, Every thing augured well 
for the next day. The sun set radiant 
over the shoulder of the Matterhorn, 
and the wee fleecy tuft still adhered 
to its summit—a very favorable sign, 
the guides asserted. After one more 
final discussion as to the time of start- 
ing and other particulars of the ascent, 
our provisions were packed away in the 
guides’ knapsacks, and Mr. C— retired 
to bed. Mr. H— and myself, instead 
of following his good example, sat up 
until eleven o’clock, discussing that com- 
plicated question, American politics. 
Even after bidding my friend good- 
night, it was some while before I suc- 
seeded in falling asleep. The probable 
and possible adventures of the morrow, 
the rememrance of my own past mis- 
haps, the unfavorable condition of the 
party, these and kindred ruminations 
kept me awake. I mistrusted Mr. H—’s 
capacities, for, although a good pedes- 
trian, he was wholly without experience 
in affairs of this kind. Mr. C—, on the 
other hand, was an excellent climber, as 
I knew by trying experience; but he 
had sprained his knee some ten days be- 
fore, in jumping the huge Bergschrund 
on the Grindelwald side of the Strahleck 
Col. However, all’s well that ends well, 
I concluded. 

If the reader consults any large map 
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of Switzerland, he will find that the 
Monte Rosa occupies a very central po- 
sition in the great Alpine range. Al- 
most due west, and at a distance of fifty 
miles in on air-line, stands the huge mass 
of the Mont Blanc. Between it and 
Zermatt rise the peaks of the Pennine 
Alps—the Grand Combin, the Vélan, 
Mont Pleureur, &c. The Zermatt range 
itself is composed of a series of peaks, 
the principal of which I have already 
named, arranged in the shape of a 
horseshoe. The eastern side of the 
shoe is made up of the Mischabelhérner, 
Allelinhorn, Rympfischhorn, and Cima 
de Jazzi; the curve takes in the Monte 
Rosa itself, the Lyskamm, the Zwillinge 
(Twins) ; the western side is formed by 
the Matterhorn, the Rothhorn, and the 
Weisshorn. The village of Zermatt 
stands almost in the centre of the shoe, 
the valley running west of the axis. 
Thirty miles north of Zermatt the 
Rhone valley runs in a deep cut from 
east to west; beyond this rises the great 
wall of the Bernese Oberland, culminat- 
ing in the Jungfrau, Finsteraarhorn, 
Aletschhorn, and others. To the east 
of the Zermatt stands the Monte Leone ; 
still farther east, the Grison Alps and 
the Bernina. Over to the south, in 
Italy, the broad plains of Piedmont and 
Lombardy stretch away interminably. 
The finest views near Zermatt are to 
be had from the Riffel, and its easterly 
prolongation, the Gorner Grat. The 
village of Zermatt, although down in 
the valley, is already more than five 
thousand feet above the sea; about as 
high, therefore, as the top of Mount La- 
fayette, in the White Mountains, The 
Riffel is some two thousand feet higher, 
i. e., as high above Mount Washington 
as the latter is above Mount Lafayette. 
From this elevation the spectator looks 
up to the towering peaks of the Monte 
Rosa range and down upon the Gorner 
Glacier that winds along their base. If 
the reader will imagine himself upon 
the Riffel and looking to the south, he 
will have the entire curve of the horse- 
shoe full in his face; the easterly, or 
left-hand bend, being marked by the 
Hochste Spitze, the westerly by the 
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Matterhorn, Between these peaks and 
the Riffel lies the deep, broad valley 
where the Gorner Glacier works away 
to the right, finally turning the corner 
of the Riffel and emptying into the 
main valley of Zermatt, not fur from the 
village. The Riffel is, then, a low, al- 
most detached ridge, running east and 
west between the village of Zermatt 
and the eastern part of the curve cf the 
shoe. It is a favorite place for tourists, 
and has had a good hotel for several 
years, 

I hope the reader has enjoyed his nap 
over this descriptive digression better 
than I did mine that night. For, about 
one o’clock, a persistent pounding at 
the room-door at last broke the thread 
of my dreams. “ Who’s there?” I mut- 
tered ungraciously. Kronig. “Il faut 
se lever, Monsieur. Vous savez.” There 
was no misunderstanding that vous savee. 
It was the polite guide-formula for say- 
ing: “ What is the use of grumbling 
and yawning? ‘You know you must 


get up; and if Ilet you sleep on, you 
know you would never forgive me. So 
be up with you.” “ Confound the Monte 


Rosa and all the other grandes courses. 
Why didn’t I go to-bed last night at 
seven!” Thus muttering, I groped my 
way in the dark, lit the candle, plunged 
my face into the basin of ice-cold water, 
slipped on my weather-beaten garments, 
and stepped into’ the breakfast-room, to 
warm myself over the embers of yester- 
day’s fire. Although it was the fifth of 
August, the air was almost as keen as it 
is at home on a still day in midwinter. 
In a few minutes our whole party was 
assembled, even including the ladies, 
who had risen in honor of our enter- 
prise. Their programme was to finish 
their sleep after bidding us good-by, 
and then, taking a moderately early 
breakfast, ascend the Gorner Grat, to 
watch our progress up the Monte Rosa. 
They could do this very readily with 
the aid of field-glasses. 

We hastily swallowed a cup of tea 
and the inevitable French roll—all we 
had any appetite for; the guides.slung 
their knapsacks, containing the day’s 
provisions; the last good-by was said, 
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Peter Taugwald, the senior guide, cried 
“ Allons,” and at 2 A. M. we stepped out 
into the chill air. For the first half 
hour my back felt as though it had no 
joints, while my legs were all joint. I 
was fagged out for want of sleep. But 
the excellent training of the past five 
weeks and the freshness of the atmos- 
phere soon enabled me to recover. 

There was no moon, but the heavens 
were studded with stars. So brightly 
did they shine, that we had little diffi- 
culty in picking our way over the 
stones. The Matterhorn to the right 
towered above us as though no deep, 
broad valley intervened, and we caught 
the reflection of its giant form in the 
quiet waters of the little lake at the 
base of the Riffelhorn. After walking 
some distance along the ridge of the 
Riffel, we commenced descending to the 
Gorner Glacier. A few minutes before 
four o’clock we were upon the glacier, 
crossing it in an obliqve direction to- 
wards the rocks auf der Platte, which 
jat up on the other side at the base of 
the Monte Rosa. 

It is not easy to convey to the reader 
an accurate notion of a glacier. He is 
apt to picture it as either a solid mass 
of congealed water, filling up the valley 
between two high ridges, or else asa 
confused accumulation of snow, ice, and 
stones. In reality, a glacier is some- 
thing peculiar, almost an ice-organism. 
The snows that accumuiate along the 
upper ridges of every great valley in 
the Alps are forced down by their own 
weight in converging lines; they thus 
form a mass of compacted, granulated 
snow, the névé, which is acted upon by 
rain and heat until the whole becomes 
saturated with water. By repeated 
freezings and thawings the névé is con- 
verted into glacier-ice, which is wholly 
different in structure from the crystal- 
lized ice of our lakes and rivers; it 
never really loses its granular composi- 
tion, although it becomes harder and 
bluer the nearer we approach the end 
or the bottom of the glacier. We all 
know what it is to make snowballs out 
of wet, heavy snow. A glacier is the 
result of a somewhat similar process, 
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performed on an enormous scale and by 
invisible giant hands. The traveller 
who descends from the Monte Rosa, for 
instance, traverses immense snow-plains 
sloping at a considerable inclination. 
This snow, at first loose and drifting, 
gradually becomes compact and granu- 
lar. Presently he perceives numerous 
chasms and fissures, varying greatly in 
width, which reveal tq him a coarse 
whitish ice beneath. Then the crevasses 
become larger and more numerous, the 
ice is harder and assumes a greenish 
tinge. Finally he leaves the snow alto- 
gether and steps upon the glacier prop- 
er, a bed of hard ice seamed with fis- 
sures, or rent asunder, almost from top 
to bottom, by yawning crevasses. On 
looking down one of them he will ob- 
serve that the ice has a decided blue 
tinge. The upper surface is rough, in 
consequence of the incessant thawing 
and freezing to which it is exposed; it 
might be called, without exaggeration, 
honeycombed. Such is the appearance 
of the glacier in summer. In winter 
the entire scene will be covered with 
snow. 

The configuration of each glacier va- 
ries with that of the valley and of the 
valley-bed on which it rests. Where 
the bed is level, the surface of the 
glacier is also level; where there is an 
abrupt descent, the ice is thrown into 
the most fantastic shapes and furrowed 
with the most appalling chasms. I 
have seen them of all widths, varying 
from one foot to twenty, and also of all 
depths, from ten feet to one hundred, or 
one hundred and fifty. 

The reader can now understand that 
crossing a glacier may be very easy or 
very dangerous work. The worst place 
that I ever saw was a twenty-foot cre- 
vasse on the Allelin Glacier, just above 
the point where it runs across the Saas 
valley, near the Mattmark See. 
only outlet from a perfect labyrinth of 
crevasses lay over what is technically 
called a “ knife-edge,” a wedge of hard 
ice not over a foot in width, and sloping 
en one side, that ran obliquely from one 
side of the crevasse to the other. I 
never felt more inclined to “ funk” than 
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when I had got about ten feet out and 
looked down into the treacherous blue 
gulf on either side. We were cutting 
steps as we went, of course, but I felt 
sure that a single slip would be fatal. 
And yet, half a mile farther down, the 
same glacier is so level and so free from 
crevasses, that the sheep cross it in go- 
ing from one pasture to another, as I 
myself saw, the same afternoon. 

In ascending the Monte Rosa, no such 
extraordinary risk is run in crossing the 
Gorner Glacier. Still there is always 
danger enough to try the nerves and 
call for prudence. It is not the place 
that I should recommend for one’s first 
essay in glacier-walking. We had the 
three best guides in Zermatt, Peter and 
Matthew Taugwald, and Johann Kro- 
nig. Under Kronig’s quick piloting we 
had almost crossed before Peter, the 
senior guide, gave orders to “rope.” 
This roping is the great bore of Alpine 
climbing, and yet it is the only safe- 
guard in crossing the névé. A long, 
stout cord is passed, in a sort of loop- 
knot, around the waists of all the party, 
so that they are tied together in a line 
at intervals of twelve to fifteen feet. 
The knots are fastened in such a man- 
ner as to make them perfectly tight 
without drawing on the body. The 
advantage of roping is briefly this: in 
traversing the névé and the upper part 
of every glacier there is great danger 
of falling into hidden crevasses. The 
snow covers them over so thoroughly 
that even the best guides, whose eyes 
are wonderfully sharp in such matters, 
cannot know at times whether they are 
walking on snow that rests upon solid 
ice, or upon snow that is bridging over 
a crevasse ten feet wide. Any one 
standing alone on such a bridge would 
be lost, were it to give way under him. 
But if he is one of a party thus tied to- 
gether, and walking at intervals of fif- 
teen feet, he is safe. As snow will not 
bridge over a crevasse much wider than 
ten feet, it is scarcely possible for more 
than one person to fall in at a time; 
and whenever one does fall, the others 
have solid footing and can help him 
out with the rope. This roping inspires 
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so much confidence, that the climber 
who has felt one or two bridges give 
from under him, learns to think lightly 
of the sensation. 

Towards five o’clock we were fairly 
out at sea on the great Gorner Glacier. 
The ice was delightfully hard and crisp, 
and the sharp-headed nails in our shoes 
“bit” into it as though they were pat- 
ent creepers. The night had impercep- 
tibly given way to the loveliest dawn, 
the stars died out one by one, but the 
tall snow-mountains still remained of a 
ghostly ashen color. It was almost op- 
pressive—the sky overhead full of 
warm light, and in front these huge 
spectral snow-wreaths of the Lyskamm 
and the Breithorn. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, not a sound was to be heard 
except the crunching of the ice under 
foot. Suddenly Peter Taugwald utter- 
ed a low exclamation, and pointed with 
his alpenstock to the Héchste Spitze 
that towered on our left. Sure enough, 
the dull brown rocks on the summit 
were just tinged with the first rays of 
the rising sun. 

We all felt what was coming, and in- 
voluntarily paused. The entire western 
side of the Monte Rosa—the one turned 
towards us—rested in deep shadow. As 
the sun crept slowly up, its rays glanced 
from summit to summit, falling full 
upon the Matterhorn far away to the 
right. The shadow of the Monte Rosa 
rested upon the Lyskamm, while the 
latter projected a long cone of darkish 
green upon the Twins. The Breithorn 
still retained its ashy hue. All at once, 
in the twinking of an eye, the sun turn- 
ed the corner of the Twins and shot a 
single broad ray of light across the en- 
tire face of the Breithorn, flushing it to 
a light orange. From moment to mo- 
ment the color on the snow-wreaths 
grew warmer and warmer, while the 
most exquisite hyes of apple-green and 
violet played about the summits. For 
upwards of thirty minutes this inde- 
scribable play of colors lasted, until the 
more delicate tints faded slowly away in 
the garish glow of the summer day. 
Never have I witnessed a spectacle more 
impressively beautiful than this sunrise. 
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The tints themselves, the shifting of the 
shadows, the sudden bursts of light, 
every thing combined to create a scene 
of overpowering beauty. Let the read- 
er imagine himself standing on one of 
the grandest glaciers in the Alps, at the 
very base of a festooned wall of snow 
thousands of feet high and stretching 
away for miles on either side; and then 
let him imagine these gigantic snow- 
wreaths throwing the most fantastic 
shadows upon each other and colored 
with the most exquisite tints. Such is 
asunrise on the Gorner Glacier. 

It is a mistake to consider sunrise as 
merely an inverted sunset. In the Alps, 
at least, the whole coloring is different. 
In place of the purple, crimson, and 
yellow hues of the afternoon, we find 
colder tints, violet, pale green, and gray. 
Without presuming to offer a scientific 
explanation of the difference, I think it 
mnay be owing to the variance in tem- 
perature. When the sun sets, his rays 
fall upon an atmosphere charged with 
heat. During the night the surface- 
water upon the glacier and the half- 
melted snows of the névé congeal, so 
that the sun rises upon an atmosphere 
that is near the freezing point. I am 
confirmed in this belief by the circum- 
stance that our sunsets in midwinter 
very often present these same tints, 
though less prominently. 

Between six and seven o’clock we 
were fairly on the lower slope of the 
Monte Rosa itself, not far from the rocks 
auf der Platte. Here we again stopped, 
to take our second breakfast and leave 
our knapsacks. From this point the 
fatigue and the danger increased from 
minute to minute for five wearisome 
hours. We wound our way through 
the labyrinth of hidden crevasses, Kro- 
nig, our leading guide, incessantly 
sounding the snow with his alpenstock. 
The long-continued ascending motion 
was “pounding ” work. At the end of 
three hours we reached the Grand Pla- 
teau, and stood at the base of the dome 
of the Monte Rosa. This is a gigantic 
cupola of hard, glistening snow-ice, the 
curvature of which isso bold that in 
places it seems to overhang the plateau 
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beneath. Methinks I can even now see 
Kronig cheerily chopping step after 
step—how many hundreds, I should not 
like to say—with the deftness of a car- 
penter in his shop, never faltering, nev- 
er wearying. No need to remind him 
that six human lives might turn upon 
how and where he cut each foothold. 
Slowly we toiled up the steep, twisting 
now to the right, now to the left, firmly 
driving our steel-pointed alpenstocks at 
every fresh step into the ice by our side. 
It seemed as though the dome had no 
summit—as though we were a file of 
pigmy ants crawling up an interminable 
sugar-loaf. 

By ten o’clock we had conquered the 
dome, and were ready to meet the fa- 
mous aréte leading from it to the 
Hochste Spitze. This aréte is a long 
ridge of sharp, irregular rocks, running 
up at a bold inclination into the Spitze. 
It might be described as a steep saw- 
edge of rock. In ascending, the climb- 
er has the Italian side of the mountain 
to his right, the Swiss side to his left. 
Against this left-hand side the north- 
west winds have drifted the snow in the 
shape of a steep bank resembling a 
sharp gable roof. The right-hand side 
is a sheer precipice of rock, against 
which the snow clings in small patches, 
as though dashed there by giant hands. 
In many places the bank of snow from 
the left overhangs on the right, in the 
shape of a cornice three or four feet 
wide and about as thick. We then 
walked along the line where this cor- 
nice begins to jut over. More than 
once I reached out with my right hand 
and plunged my alpenstock through the 
cornice ; on pulling it out, I could look 
through the little round hole into the 
blue void below. At times there was 
no cornice, but the snow rose to a long, 
thin edge between two rocks; then 
Kronig would beat it down until he 
had made a path twelve or eighteen 
inches wide. The Chimney was the 
worst place of all. This was a narrow 
passage in between two tall rocks that 
ran athwart the line of the ridge. We 
had to turn the first rock by cutting 
steps in the snowbank on the left, and 
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then cautiously worked our way up the 
“Chimney ” between the two. In de- 
scending, this fissure is tenfold worse 
than in ascending. There is no hold 
for the hands, scarcely any for the feet, 
and the eye involuntarily looks down- 
ward, only to see where the rocks termi- 
nate and the snowbank commences its 
long, glittering, treacherous slope, two 
thousand feet, perhaps, in length, and 
ending in unexplored crevasses below. 
Thus suspended between heaven and 
earth, we toiled anxiously on. Sudden- 
ly I was startled by a cry from Mr. C—. 
An icy chill shot through every nerve. 
I had heard a similar cry once before, 
and from the same lips. It was on the 
perilous ascent of the Schreckhorn 
Strahleck in the Oberland. The cry 
had been followed by a pull on the rope 
around my waist that brought me to 
my knees. My own fall jerked the 
guide in front of me, but he had time 
for one superhuman effort, and, plung- 
ing his alpenstock into the ice, he stood 
firm. I drew a long breath—we were 


-saved, Mr. C— had slipped, and near- 


ly overtoppled us all. The remem- 
brance of that scene, which had hap- 
pened only a fortnight previously, and 
the consciousness of our actual, fearful 
position paralyzed me for a second. 
But as the cry was not followed by any 
ominous tug at the rope, I rallied and 
looked around to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. I found that Mr. C— had 
discovered an eagle circling far below 
us in the direction of the Gorner Grat, 
and while he was absorbed in that re- 
markable sight a puff of wind from the 
Italian side carried off his hat and 
startled him into the exclamation which 
had alarmed us so cruelly. The misera- 
ble hat sailed down the snow-slope, as 
though in pursuit of the eagle. Peter 
Taugwald gave a pitying grin, Mr. C— 
tied his handkerchief ground his head, 
and we resumed our march, 

I have not attempted to harrow the 
reader with a long and dismal descrip- 
tion of dangers which, after ail, must 
be seen to be appreciated. I trust to 
his imagination for filling out the 
sketch. A few words about the fatigue, 
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however, will not come amiss. The 
reader will remember that at 2 A. M. we 
left the Riffel, an elevation of seven 
thousand feet above the sea. The first 
two hours were lost, so to speak, in de- 
scending to the Gorner Glacier and in 
crossing it. After making the most 
liberal calculation, it is safe to say that 
at 5 A. M. we had only regained the 
ground lost in the descent, and added 
to it 1,500 feet. That would place us at 
8,500 feet. The Héchste Spitze is 
15,200 feet—a difference of 6,700 feet to 
be overcome in six hours, for we were 
on top at eleven. This gives an average 
of 1,100 feet per hour, sixteen feet per 
minute. Think of climbing sixteen feet 
every minute, halts included, for six 
hours in succession! The strain upon 
the lungs and the muscles became al- 
most unendurable. And not merely did 
the fatigue increase, the danger grew 
more and more intense. With hearts 


throbbing and lungs distended to their 
utmost, our eyes filmy from fatigue and 
perspiration and the terrific glare from 
the snow, that beat through even the 
best smoke-colored glasses, every sinew 


about the ankle and in the back strain- 
ed by this prolonged action of stooping 
and walking on scanty foothold—we 
toiled for nearly an hour along that 
narrow ridge of rock and snow, to the 
right nothing but the blue air of Italy, 
to the left the hard, dazzling, almost 
precipitous slope, that ended not even 
the guides knew where or how. There 
is nothing on the Mont Blanc that tries 
the soul so keenly as this aréte of the 
Monte Rosa. In making the ascent 
from Chamounix the climber takes an 
afternoon to reach the Grands Mulets. 
The Glacier des Bossons presents some 
difficulties, but they are not much great- 
er than those encountered on the Gorner 
Glacier. The Grands Mulets are already 
at an elevation of eleven thousand feet, 
so that but 4,800 feet remain to be over- 
come thenext morning—nearly two thou- 
sand feet less than on the Monte Rosa, 
to say nothing of the previous climbing 
necessary to reach the rocks auf’ der 
Platte. Between the Grands Mulets and 
the summit of Mont Blanc the princi- 
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pal danger is encountered comparative 
ly early in the day, in crossing the 
Grand Plateau and climbing the Mur 
de la Céte. From the latter point to 
the summit the ascent is a mere matter 
of walking through the snow for an 
hour or two. Every experienced climb- 
er knows how great the difference is be- 
tween meeting the danger when he is 
fresh and meeting it when he is utterly 
fagged out with a painful ascent. 

It is a matter of just surprise to 
those who have never travelled in the 
Alps, that the human frame can endure 
such unusual fatigue. For my own part, 
I am inclined to attribute this increased 
vitality to the atmosphere. No words 
can convey to the uninitiated a sense of 
this wonderful Alpine air, so keen, so 
invigorating. Like the poet’s cup of 
tea, it exhilarates without intoxication ; 
it buoys up the drooping spirit, restores 
life to the exhausted body, compensates 
for wretched food and loss of sleep. 
What is more, it never forsakes one; it 
has no reaction. How often have I felt, 
when ploughing my way knee-deep 
through interminable slopes of melting 
snow, that it was a privilege, a boon, to 
penetrate those savage mountain re- 
cesses and inhale such easy, deep, pro- 
longed draughts of Nature’s purest 
ether. With such a sustainer ever at 
hand, fatigue becomes a trifle, mere res- 
piration a delight. 

About eleven o’clock Kronig, who 
had spoken scarcely a word during the 
last hour, stopped and waited for me to 
catch up tohim. Having thus got the 
full play of the rope between us, he 
made a wild rush up some loose stones 
and commenced swinging his arm fran- 
tically. One by one we followed. We 
were on the summit. What a glorious 
pinnacle! Before us, on either side of 
us, a sheer precipice; back of us the 
narrow ridge along which we had as- 
cended; the rocky platform on which 
we were standing, just large enough to 
hold the six of us comfortably—and a 
world of peaks, snow-plains and glaciers 
at our feet! The Riffel and the Gorner 
Grat, our starting-place at midnight, 
were scarcely distinguishable from the 
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surrounding valleys. The Gorner Glacier 
had dwindled into a broad strip of 
whitish ribbon. The little Italian vil- 
lage of Macugnaga, where I had stood 
five days before and fairly strained my 
neck with looking up to the Spitze, 
sank into the ground, as though abash- 
ed before that awful elevation of ten 
thousand feet. The Breithorn, the Mat- 
terhorn, the Weisshorn peaks that had 
been grandly towering above us fora 
week past, were now hundreds of feet 
below. To the left rose the sharp, 
graceful peaks of the Pennine range; 
farther away, the Aiguilles and the 
huge dome of the Mont Blanc, as clear- 
ly outlined as though only five miles 
distant, and not fifty. To the right ran 
the long, confused range of the Bernina, 
and far, far away, the Orteler and the 
Great Glockner in the Tyrol. As we 
faced the north we could follow for 
miles the deep, broad cut where the 
valley of the Rhone runs, from the 
Grimsel to Martigny. Beyond it rose 
the snowy caps of the Oberland. Back 
of them stretched the wide green and 
yellow plains of Northern Switzerland, 
while yet farther away we caught the 
dusky ridge of the Jura and the dark 
cloud of green that marked the Black 
Forest on the confines of Germany. 

But why should I weary my reader 
with a dry enumeration of peaks and 
ranges? I grow weary myself of dis- 
tinguishing the hundreds and thou- 
sands of mountains that stretched away 
for a radius of more than a hundred 
miles, All that I had ever seen or read 
of Switzerland lay at my feet, and my 
eyes refused to look any longer. I was 
under a nervous tension as bad as any I 
had experienced on the dangerous aréte. 
To quiet my nerves, I withdrew a little 
from my friends and lay down at full 
length upon the rocks, to gaze dreamily 
at the beauties of the Italian view. 
How different was every thing here! 
While Switzerland was not obscured by 
even the shadow of a cloud, and the 
peaks, rocks, and glaciers stood out in 
that wonderful atmosphere as though 
chiseled in alabaster, the entire plain of 
Northern Italy, from Mont Cenis and 
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the Maritime Alps by Alessandria to 
beyond the Italian lakes, was one mass 
of soft, fleecy, surging, drifting mist, 
upon which the noonday sun was pour- 
ing its golden splendors. I know not 
to what I might compare the spectacle. 
But once before had I seen any thing re- 
sembling it, when I climbed the Saléve, 
near Geneva, to see the luke covered 
with an October fog. I had only seen 
a lake then, Now I was standing upon 
a gigantic precipice, ten thousand feet 
above the clouds, and gazing upon a 
boundless, heaving ocean of the purest 
mist, whose billows rolled back upon 
themselves with a slow, majestic fall, as 
they broke against the cliffs of rock and 
snow, while the distant summits of the 
Mont Cenis and the Maritime Alps 
floated above the tide, like the Islands 
of the Blest. Just in front of me rose 
the southern point of the Monte Rosa, 
a magnificently tall cliff of the most 
dazzling snow, around whose base the 
mist played its huge, fleecy masses. It 
reminded me of Goldsmith’s beautiful 
lines, where he likens the village parson 
to a tall cliff that midway leaves the 
storm to bathe in the eternal sunshine 
that settles on its head. I doubt wheth- 
er Goldsmith’s imagination ever depict- 
ed such a perfect embodiment of its 
poetic figure. 

For nearly half an hour I lay there 
on the rocks. I forgot the peril and 
the fatigue that had been overcome or 
were still instore for me. I was su- 
premely happy. But the best of friends 
must part, the most glorious view on 
earth must fade away. The guides were 
becoming impatient. In honor of the 
ascent we drank a bottle of champagne 
that Peter Taugwald had dragged in 
safety through the perils of the dome 
and the aréte. Mr. C— grew so enthu- 
siastic over the view that he embraced 
us all, guides included, until the venera- 
ble Peter grinned sweetly and young 
Kronig waa on the point of blushing, 
when Mr. H— slightly chilled his im- 
petuosity by the insinuation that these 
untutored mortals might expect an ex- 
tra pour boire of at least ten francs 
a-piece for each fond endearment. 
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On the summit of the Monte Rosa, as 
indeed upon every other prominent 
.mountain in Switzerland, there is a 
maximum and minimum thermometer 
and a memorandum tube, placed there 
by the Alpine Club. Our note ran thus: 
“ August 5, 186-, 11.50 a. m., temp. 9° 
(Réaumur, I believe). Cumuli over italy. 
Mont Cenis visible and all the Swiss 
and Tyrolese mountains.” The tem- 
perature, accordingly, was 544° Fahren- 
heit, in the shade—a very agreeabie one 
for an elevation of fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea. I can add that none of 
us had any sensation of giddiness or 
nausea, such as travellers have com- 
plained of on the Mont Blanc. We were 
more or less tired, but otherwise per- 
fectly well. I am inclined to believe 
that this nausea is due to over-fatigue, 
intensified by the rarity of the atmos- 
phere. 

The summit, Héchste Spitze, of the 
Monte Rosa, iga rocky platform of an 
irregular shape, considerably longer 
* than it is broad, and equal in area to 
about fifteen feet square. The northern 
end and each of the sides are sheer 


precipices ; the southern end is the aréte 


already described. The reader can 
therefore readily understand why the 
view from the Monte Rosa should be so 
peculiarly fine. The mountain itself is 
a bold one, and occupies the most fa- 
vorable position, both as regards the 
peaks in its immediate vicinity and the 
entire Alpine range. The enterprising 
voyageur who has conquered the ascent 
and wishes to enjoy the view, has only 
to seat himself upon any one of the 
rocks and turn his head to the right 
and the left. Without even stirring 
from his seat, he can let his eye sweep 
from the Monte Viso in France, across 
the plain of Switzerland, the Oberland 
and the Zermatt mountains, to the 
Orteler in the Tyrol. Mont Blanc is 
only six hundred feet higher, and the 
adjacent mountains will not compare 
with those of Zermatt. Its summit is a 
broad ridge of curving snow—called by 
the French dos d’éne, mule-back—so 
that some walking about is necessary to 
obtain the full view, while the entire 
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mountain stands too far towards the 
west to give a fair sight of the Central 
Alps. I doubt very much whether, in 
the accessible world, there is another 
such lookout as this lofty, isolated pin- 
nacle of the Hichste Spitze. 

At noon we were ready to leave. The 
knots in the rope were tighiened (we 
had not been untied on the summit), 
the empty bottle was tossed over the 
slope on the Swiss side, down which it 
tore in mad leaps until out of sight, and 
Kronig cried Vorwdrts. We took one 
farewell look upon the glorious pano- 
rama, then turned our backs resolutely 
and began the descent. A member of 
the Alpine Club has shrewdly observed, 
if all the dangerous a:cents had to be 
made by descending first, very few of 
them would be made! I think that the 
Monte Rosa, for one, would not be. If 
the ascent is dangerous, the descent is 
doubly so—for two reasons. The feet 
are more awkwardly placed, the toes 
being inclined downwards, and the 
ankle thus deprived of any spring it 
might otherwise have. Then the eye is 
forced to look down instead of up, and 
sees the danger incessantly. 

We were about as long in descending 
the aréte as we had been in mounting. 
The dome was equally trying, but less 
fatiguing. After reaching the plateau 
our progress became more rapid. The 
path had been very judiciously selected 
in the morning, and we had little fear 
of crevasses. Traversing the névé to the 
solid glacier was the most disagreeable 
part of the day’s work. For a depth 
of two or three feet the snow had been 
so softened by the sun that it had be- 
come perfect slush. Broad pools of 
water lay scattered over the surface; 
through them the blue seams of the 
crevasses were plainly visible. The 
whole was a cheerless waste of snow, 
slush, and water, through which we 
waded and floundered for hours, The 
snow-bridges, which had been firm in 
the morning, gave way incessantly 
under us, and the rope was in frequent 
requisition, It was nothing uncommon 
to sink up to one’s middle in the soft 
snow, or to trip over some concealed 
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knob of ice and fall flat in a pool of 
ice-cold water. And the heat was ter- 
rific! Should the reader smile at the 
idea of terrific heat amid eternal snows, 
I can assure him that it is no exaggera- 
tion. Let him bear in mind that we 
were near the head of a long and nar- 
row valley, shaped somewhat like a 
parabola and surrounded on all sides, 
except the southwestern, by immense 
walls of snow. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the sun’s 
rays poured down upon us and were 
reflected from the right and the left and 
up into our faces from the snow under 
foot. We stood, as it were, in the focus 
of a concentrating mirror. If the read- 
er will imagine himself with his feet in 
an ice-cream freezer and his head in a 
hot-air flue, he may have some idea of 
an August afternoon on the névé of the 
Gorner Glacier. 

Kronig was very impatient, and push- 
ed forward; Mr. C—, who was by na- 
ture equally impetuous, could not walk 
at his best gait on account of his knee, 
which was still weak, and hung back. 
Between the forward and the backward 
pull, I felt at times as though my waist 
were being sawed through. According- 
ly I insisted upon having Kronig and 
myself untied as soon as we reached the 
glacier. Thus freed from the incum- 
brance of the rope, we two started on a 
break-neck race to see who could reach 
the Riffel first. Kronig knew the way 
better, but I could outjump him, espe- 
cially where I had to choose between a 
good jump and a ten minutes’ walk 
around, The surface of the giacier, 
which had been so crisp twelve hours 
before, was now saturated with water. 
Countless tiny streams of ice-water hur- 
ried along to pour themselves into the 
crevasses, The body of the glacier 
emitted the most mysterious sounds of 
creaking and groaning, as the water 
penetrated the porous ice and wedged 
it asunder in places. It often seemed 
to me as though we were treading on a 
huge animal quivering and writhing in 
agony, and it was with a feeling of 
positive relief that I stepped once more 
upon the solid ground. A sharp pull 
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up the ridge, and we stood on the sum- 
mit of the Riffel, and were welcomed by 
the ladies with heart-felt joy. They. 
felt more relieved, perl:aps, than we did 
ourselves at our safe return. 

Let me attempt to draw the picture 
of our party as we stand reassembled 
on the Riffel at six o’clock. It is a 
group such as is seldom seen outside of 
the Alps, and worth the study. For 
spectators, there are the ladies of our 
own party and some other ladies and 
gentlemen from the hotel who have 
come to bring their congratulations. 
They are dressed, of course, in the ha- 
biliments of fair, civilized beings. But 
we, the observed of all observers, pre- 
sent the appearance of smugglers or 
shipwrecked sailors. Mr. C— wears a 
large piratical silk handkerchief over 
his head. Mr. H— and the artist wear 
slouched felt hats that are as weather- 
beaten as rain and sun can well make 
them. There is not a shjrt-collar in the 
party, not a decent coat. Our clothes 
are splashed with glacier-water and 
mud so that the original colors are 
scarcely discernible, while our shoes— 
but here I forbear. Early in the morn- 
ing I took off both mask and veil and 
withstood the glare from the snow with 
nothing but a pair of smoke-colored 
goggles. The others have retained their 
masks of muslin. Kronig has orna- 
mented his with a huge and elaborate 
moustache drawn with the burnt cork 
of the champagne bottle. Leaning on 
our axes and alpenstocks, as if reluctant 
to part from such tried companions, we 
stand gazing at the Breithorn and the 
Lyskamm—now bathed in the soft 
glory of the setting sun—and quietly 
answer the eager questions that are put 
to us about the incidents of the ascent. 

I will not undertake to speak for my 
fellow-adventurers; my own emotions 
were peculiar. I felt myself in a dream, 
as it were. Had I really stood upon 
that distant peak to the left, and return- 
ed in safety? Were there no more 
domes to climb, no arétes to traverse, 
no crevasses to jump? Were those 
mountains, radiant with yellow and 
crimson light, the same that I had seen 
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chill and gray in the early dawn? I 
was not fatigued, much less overcome, 
but puzzled, bewildered with the multi- 
plicity and grandeur of the experiences 
crowded into that eventful day. AsI 
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turned away and walked slowly, almost 
sadly, towards the hotel, I felt that it 
would be many days before I could ar- 
range these feverish, chaotic images into 
one harmonious picture. 


——_- © oe —_____ 


LAVINIA. 
PART II, 


SHIVERING IN THE DAWN. 


IV. 


Bur there were reasons why Jasper 
Caldwell, hater of the fashions and con- 
ventionalities of worldlings, might have 
felt drawn towards young Mr. Kearney. 
Apparent reasons. 

Was not that gentleman, in the first 
place, laboring to get his own living in 
Riverdale in an honest and honorable 
manner? And then, was he not the 
son of that philanthropist who had so 
willingly spent all that he had, with 
the most cheerful alacrity, in benevo- 
lent enterprises, which commanded him 


by their irresistible voices? And not 
one whit behind the father of this 


young man, had the mother been. She 
had gladly forsaken all that the world 
could offer,—and much it offered her,— 
and followed her husband, obedient to 
the heavenly vision, to the sacrifice of 
worldly prosperity. 

How could it happen that the son, 
born of such parents, should have an 
eye dull to sorrow, and an ear deaf to 
suffering? no ready help for the out- 
cast, the neglected, the oppressed ? 
that in proportion to the indifference 
with which they regarded the fashion 
of this world, was his deference to it ? 
that resolutely as they had put back 
the cup of pleasure, so eagerly he had 
sought the draught? Was it that he 
had turned the eye of a critic on the 
near, and scanned it as severely as they 
the far off? Their ideal was the moral- 
ly perfect. With a sense of beauty not 
less acute he had applied himself to the 
discovery of the possession of earthly 
goods, Their lives, which took no 


thought of what they should eat, what 
drink, or wherewithal they should be 
clothed, were in his sight barren of the 
grace and the loveliness of lives care- 
fully conforming to the fashions of the 
world. That which they ignored, he 
magnified. 

He had the eye of an artist, and the 
disregard of beautiful effects in the 
physical was not to be atoned for by 
any degree of success whatsoever in the 
culture of the merely spiritually fair. © 

Therefore, perhaps, it was that, heir to 
such a name as that of Kearney, and to 
such recollections as were his, this 
young man, as he walked away with 
Lavinia, was worthy of no_ better 
thought than that of Jasper Caldwell, 
who called him a cold-blooded hypo- 
crite. Cool enough he certainly was; 
and yet Jasper spoke at random when 
he charged him with hypocrisy. Aaron 
made no boast of virtues, 

“There has been a little change in 
our programme,” said Kearney, as they 
walked on together. ‘ Where were you 
going?” 

Lavinia hesitated just one instant, 
then said that she was going home. 

“ Which way is it? May I walk with 
you?” 

“Tt is not far this way. Yes.” 

“T remember the place now. You | 
never invited me to call there, Miss Tis- 
dale.” 

“Have I not? What change has 
been made in the programme—did you 
say?” 

There wasa little sharpness perceptible 
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in Lavinia’s voice. It was not likely 
that she would invite this gentleman to 
call at her father’s house ! 

Travellers on the high road, and gay 
folk who spent their summers in the 
sunlight driving about, as they went up 
a slightly ascending road, saw a gray 
old farmhouse which had never been 
painted. Vines were around the door- 
way, apple-trees in the yard. They saw, 
these gay people, and drove on, think- 
ing no more about it, unless the old 
well near the front gate reminded them 
of thirst. But now, as Lavinia saw the 
house, she felt a slight misgiving. She 


would have eased herself by saying at - 


once, “There it is;” but just as she 
would have spoken, Mr. Kearney smiled 
and said, “I am to be Bishop instead 
of Mr. Brooks. He has received news 
this evening which will oblige them to 
leave on the Saturday steamer. We are 
to have the tableaux, however. Mrs. 
Brooks is resolved on that.” 

Lavinia stood still. This was Wed- 


nesday night. Two days more and they 
would be off. It made little difference 
to her who acted the part of bishop in 


a scene with herself of two minutes’ 
duration, But—that a few hours more, 
and they would be gone! 

In those few seconds before she re- 
covered herself, while she stood there 
silent, Mr. Kearney made a study, and 
silently compared Lavinia with Miss 
Myres. . 

“ Saturday night, or morning ?” said 
she, walking on again. 

“Twelve o’clock noon, Will you not 
sit down here and rest? You look very 
tired. Does it disturb you so much that 
they are going away ?” 

“Tt disturbs me—unspeakably. Tl 
not sit down. Yonder is my father’s 
house. I may as well bid you good 
evening here. There must be a great 
deal to do there. I wish I had stayed.” 

‘When did you ever see Mrs, Brooks 
disturbed ?” he asked, disregarding her 
hint that she would prefer to continue 
her walk alone. “She is as calm as 
Zeus, and has the best executive energy 
going. She will go off Saturday noon 
with every thing attended to, and pro- 
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vided for—nothing overlooked. It isa 
pleasure to stay in her house, merely to 
see how easily wheels can roll. Every 
thing is as it should be. And you don’t 
see how ’tis done, or when. Between 
letting things take care of themselves, 
and being careful overmuch, there is a 
happy medium, and Mrs. Brooks seems 
to have found it. I can’t imagine her 
philosophizing about the best way of 
living, and deliberately obeying her 
own rules.” 

He said this with bitter emphasis, be- 
traying as great an antipathy to the 
mode of life with which he was most 
familiar, as Lavinia felt for her own 
when she saw that he was determined 
to escort her to her gate. 

Lavinia dreamed that night that she 
was going abroad with the family of 
the new Consul, and awoke crying as 
she lost sight of the shores of her native 
land. Her tears flowed on at the con- 
sciousness that she was not to depart 
from her father’s house and her own 
country. 

Then she began to think of Joan, and 
of the bishop, and to see in herself a 
martyr with no hand outstretched for 
rescue. Fearing to think on in that 
vein, she sprang from her bed. Work 
was to be done. The voice of her 
mother sounding abroad, told of a 
household already astir. 

Looking from her window, she caught 
the scent of the sweet vernal grass, and 
felt that a heavy dew had fallen. Then 
she saw the carpenter and his men go- 
ing up the hill towards the blue-stone 
house, and she remembered Jasper’s 
promise that the boards should be 
ready. That reminded her of her con- 
fusion when she saw Mr. Kearney wait- 
ing for her at the head of the lane, and 
she wondered if Jasper understood how 
she had felt, and whether Mr. Kearney 
had heard what they were saying about 
the golden wedding. But no, that was 
impossible, for they talked of that when 
they were down by the sawmill—where 
was it? She could not recollect. 

How Jasper would despise her, could 
he know how carefully she was endeav- 
oring to recall their twilight talk, mere- 
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ly for the sake of discovering where it 
was that he had said he was doubtful 
whether he would go to Riverdale, but 
very sure he would be at the valley 
gathering. 

The tableaux were so successful that 
the captives, heroes, beggars, martyrs, 
queens, would probably be remembered 
till the Consul and Mrs. Day Brooks 
returned to the house on the hill. All 
the city-people were there; they came 
from their towers, halls, lodges, and 
villas, and it was a brilliant assembly 
on which the satisfied eyes of the 
charming hostess looked. 

There were present, also, not a few of 
the representatives of the original land- 
holders of the region, with their wives 
and daughters. 

Opinions were divided in regard to 
Medea and Joan. There were no other 
exhibitions as successful as these. 

Miss Myres retired to the dressing- 
room from the stage, and stood looki@z 
out of the window full five minutes, 
while people discussed her. She was 


thinking that all this was very well, but 
positively she had made her last appear- 


ance. It was very clear to her that some 
women must make their own laws for 
their conduct. As she slowly removed 


some portions of her drapery, she hesi-. 


tated whether to return to the parlor, or 
go back at once to Highland Towers. 

Lavinia said to herself, “If I were 
réally Jozn, it would now soon be over, 
and how glad I should be!” 

Mr. Brooks was in the back porch as 
she went down the stairs—and alone. 
He was, in fact, waiting there till she 
should come. 

“Ha, Lavinia,” he said, “that was 
well done.” 

“Do you think so, sir?” It gave her 
joy to hear him say so. Her joy, which 
he perceived, gave him a pain. He be- 
gan to understand his wile’s feeling 
about Lavinia. 

“You could not make a better martyr 
of yourself if you tried,” said he. “A 
queer thought struck me when I saw 
you on the stage. There is one thing I 
want you to promise. Come walk with 
me around to the front of the house.” 
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Lavinia silently and gladly followed 
“You must never,” he said, drawing 
her hand within his arm, “ under any cir- 
cumstances, set up for a martyr, or per- 
mit any body to put you into the posi- 
tion of one. Do you remember what 
that glorious old heathen Epictetus said 
—a most godly thing: ‘Let us go into 
the presence of our Maker with a cheer- 
ful countenance.’ Promise me that sin- 
gle thing, now that I am going away, 
that you will keep a cheerful counte- 
nance.” 3 

It was a great deal to ask of a girl 
who was thinking that death was the 
best thing that could happen to her, 
since there was nothing else accessible 
that she wanted. 

“Do you think He would be pleased 
with me setting up for a hypocrite?” 
she asked, with surprising candor; 
there was a confession in the words 
which she had not made before. 

“There is no occasion for hypocrisy,” 
said he. “Ifa healthy person eats beef 
he will not be likely to die of hunger. 
And likewise, a reasonable being will 
not be tempted to suicide, as long as 
he keeps on a tolerably cheerful exte- 
rior, You are not deficient in will, La- 
vinia.” -As she did not answer when he 
stopped, Mr. Brooks went on. 

“T have packed the books for you 
which you have coveted so long. There 
is a large box. It will be sent down to- 
morrow. But you must not stop think- 
ing for yourself, because you have all 
this patrimony of thought from others. 
Books can go a great way with you, but 
by-and-by you will come to a ford they 
can’t cross; you will be obliged to go 
over alone. Now, we shall be away four 
years, perhaps longer. You will be mar- 
ried, I suppose, before we get back.” 

Prompt came her answer : 

“T shall not sir, ever. It is the last 
thing—I want.” 

“That may be; but you will marry, 
I think, of course. Hear me. Do not 
marry Aaron Kearney if he asks you 
—nobody like him. I wish you could 
see his mother, though. She would be 
of great service to you. If there was 
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more sympathy between her and her 
son she would come here, I think.” 

“J shall be safe enough, sir, for I 
mean to remain single.” 

“Perhaps. Probably not. You will 
know, though, when you see an honest 
man, I think. You know an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God. Ill 
not say the rarest. But there are a 
great many queer fellows about in these 
days, Lavinia. You must try and make 
harmony out of whatever happens, my 
dear girl. Make the best of every 
thing. See my wife! It’s doing that 
has kept her so young and beautiful. 
She has had her own vexations. She 
has had trials heavier than you would 
be likely to guess—or believe, if you 
heard them froma third person. She 
and I are under everlasting obligations 
to Mr. Kearney’s mother. I tell you this, 
because you are getting into the bad 
way of thinking that you have a hard 
fortune. Every body thinks so, who 
has the brain to think at all about it. 
Persons like yourself, and like us, can 
never be happy little children but once, 
Lavinia. Twenty years ago my wife 
and I understood each other so poorly, 
that we would have separated forever, 
had it not been for that good woman I 
mentioned. So envy Marian, will you! 
Don’t be so foolish, Thank God that 
He is capable of taking care of you, and 
recollect that there has never been a 
greater work performed than the work 
of reconciliation. Reconcile yourself 
to your destiny. Here we are, and here 
is happy every body. Come in.” 

“Let me go back, sir, a moment—I 
am so——” 

“ Not an instant. Comein. You are 
not to do as you please, nobody does— 
do you understand ?” 

He fairly drew her within the sphere 
of the gauzy-winged, and after he had 
helped her adjust herself to the circle 
into which he brought her, he went 
away thinking that Ais work for La- 
vinia was now fairly completed. If he 
had introduced her to a sphere of life 
which seemed fairer to her than that 
into which she was born, and thus en- 
dangered her content, he had also dis- 
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pelled an illusion which had given to 
that sphere its most enviable attraction. 
It had cost him something to do this; 
but it was done. 


Jasper Caldwell was among the 
guests, but immediately after the cur- 
tain fell for the last time he went away 
—to regret his haste afterward, but it 
was really the best thing he could do. 
For there was nobody in the parlors 
who wanted to talk about lumber. 

As he walked away, and for a little 
while wandered about the grounds, he 
could not help thinking that the build- 
ing of the house, for which he had sup- 
plied the timber, had strangely influ- 
enced his destiny. 

He recollected perfectly well when 
the family about to move out had 
moved in; and the many times he had 
met Lavinia on the road in those early 
days of Riverdale, us she conveyed the 
t&asures of her mother’s dairy to the 
city-folk—the rich cream, the golden 
butter, the fresh eggs. All that, it 
seemed, had prepared the way for her 
appearing on a stage before an admir- 
ing crowd, with a man like Mr. Kear- 
ney. 

Vv. 

Saturday morning came, and with 
sunrise the sound of carriage-wheels on 
the road to the station. Suddenly the 
wheels stopped before Farmer Tisdale’s 
gate, and out ran a stout, red-faced 
woman with a pitcher of milk, followed 
by her husband, perhaps twenty years 
her senior. 

“ You must have a glass of new milk 
with Bessie’s compelments to help you 
over the road,” said this woman. “Ben, 
a tumbler.” But at this her husband 
stepped up with the glasses, one in 
either hand, and she poured the milk 
with a steady hand in spite of haste. 
“ Good luck go with ye for company,” 
said she. 

“Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Tis- 
dale. There never was such milk. But 
where’s our girl? Where’s Lavinia? 
There she comes! ” 

“ Quick, child,” said the mother, step- 
ping back to make room for the figure 
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that came hurrying along the walk. 
“Cars don’t wait for their passengers. 
You’re up none too early to see your 
best friends off.” 

Mrs. Brooks came nearer the truth 
when she said to herself, “The girl 
hasn’t slept all night.” But that sus- 
picion was not to be expressed. 

“ Oh, this dear, sweet place,” she said, 
looking at the old, brown house with 
loving eyes. ‘Those roses! I shall 
remember every thing just as I see it 
now. Don’t make any changes, pray, 
till we come back.” 

“ Lavinia,” broke in Mr. Brooks, “ the 
box will be down before noon. Good 
company I leave you in—the best.” 

“Oh, and the Clytie and Apollo— 
those Parian busts are for you, Lavinia. 
And the Durand—of course you knew 
that? Certainly, the ferns, pool, and 
all. Good-by, deary—good-by, Ben; 
learn every thing Vinny has a mind to 
teach you. She'll make a man of you 


like my husband here, a great, big, 
bald-headed man! 
you'll never 
books, if you are wise! 


But little Tot, 
bother yourself about 
Good-by— 
good-by. God bless you all.” 

Her voice was full of beautiful lov- 
ing-kindness, She had tried to speak 
gayly for Lavinia’s sake, but her eyes 
were wet. And so they were off, and 
for many a mile Lavinia’s face haunted 
the kind heart, which was not satisfied 
that the wisest thing had been done for 
that dear girl in, as it were, setting her 
apart from and above her kinsfolk. She 
seemed to see that, clearly discerning 
all before her, Lavinia was about to 
make a solemn trial on which her fu- 
ture would depend. 

With the sound of the retiring car- 
riage-wheels, Lavinia turned from the 
gate. For a moment her father stood 
looking thoughtfully after the flying 
vehicle. ‘That gray mare beats all,” 
he said, loitering still. He wanted to 
say to Lavinia that she must prick up, 
that all her friends hadn’t gone off in 
that carriage ; but somehow it had been 
a difficult thing to remind her of du- 
ties, so he turned to his buxom wife 
and addressed her. 
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“Old woman, we'll have to step 
round pretty spry if we get over to 
John’s John’s by five o’clock.” 

“Yes, yes, Benjamin,” his wife an- 
swered, wide awake to the day and all 
that pertained thereto. “ We'll not be 
the last there, I reckon. Come early 
and go early will be welcomest in that 
house.” 

“Eighty years old, and married fifty 
year—I declare,” said Benjamin, “A 
golden wedding would bring me nigh 
on to a hunderd—ninety, sure.” 

“You go ‘long bragging that way, 
old man,” said his wife, clapping him 
on the shoulder. “ Vinny there beats 
us both for old age,” but though she 
laughed, and added, “ You'll dry up and 
blow away, Uncle Ben, but what'll 
become of me?” she looked a little 
thoughtful as she went briskly about 
her housework, for it was impossible 
for her to avoid seeing that old age was 
stiffening her Benjamin’s_ goodly form, 
and that the stoop in his shoulders was 
getting to be more and more remarka 
ble; and how many wrinkles the new 
year had given his massive and solemn 
visage, how white his hair was growing 
round the temples! There was no mis- 
taking these signs. The children were 
young, but already their father was an 
old man. 

Lavinia did not notice when her 
parents went into the house. The first 
thing she perceived,—and it was just as 
the car-whistle came sounding between 
the hills,—young Ben was looking at her 
with a wistful expression in his face. 
Presently he disappeared behind a rose- 
bush, and came out again with a hand- 
ful of buds and blossoms which he 
thrust into her hands, and then ran off 
around the corner of the house. 

He had heard Mrs. Brooks say, 
“Teach Ben every thing you know;” 
and he had seen how his sister bore the 
parting, and guessed, in his way, what 
she was enduring now. 

She took the roses up-stairs to her 
room and put them in a vase, which 
came from Riverdale, of course. Every 
thing that she had, worth the having, 
came from Riverdale. And then de- 
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4cending the steep, narrow stair again, 
she entered with energy on the morning 
work. 

They were going to “ Gaffer John’s” 
house in the afternoon, That was not 
a fact so pleasing in itself as to inspire 
activity ; but before they could go there 
was work to be done, she knew precise- 
ly how much; and then the long ride; 
and they were expected at precisely five 
o’clock. 


The Smiths would be there, of course 
—Jacob, of course. Jasper, too—all the 
cousins. Lavinia, thinking of these 
“ all,” decided that she would stay at 
home. “ But you can’t, you know,” she 
assured herself the next moment, And 
she really could not. In the first place, 
the party had been talked about for six 
months, ever since Guffer Whitestock 
discovered that his birth-day, which 
was also his marriage-day, would this 
year usher in his fiftieth year of wed- 
lock ; and in the next place, the White- 
stock celebrations were days to be re- 
ligiously regarded by all that belonged 
to Benjamin Tisdale, for above all 
things, all persons, and all institutions, 
did Benjamin venerate old John White- 
stock and whatsoever concerned him. 

“T must go to this golden wedding, 
if it kills me,” Lavinia said. “There 
are few things that father cares for, and 
this is one of them;” and so she had the 
grace to take her place cheerfully by 
his side on the front seat of the spring 
waggon, while her mother, with Ben 
and Filo, filled the back seat with 
bloom and gayety. And on the road 
her father rehearsed the story of those 
days when he was a stranger in the 
country—and of the eventful hour when 
he for the first time pulled the latch- 
string of that hospitable cabin, and was 
told to “ come in.” 


VI. 

Avery different abode was the modern 
Whitestock mansion, built by old John’s 
John. It stood in the midst of level fields 
shadowed by gigantic black-walnut trees 
—a great stone house with a red-tiled 
roof, conspicuous for miles around, for 
the farm lay along the uplands. 
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The old man sat in the porch in his 
armchair, his old wife beside him, more 
deaf, more dim-eyed, even than he. She 
only continued to breathe and to fulfil 
the condition under which breathing is 
possible—a stop any moment, and she 
would be gone. But give him new or- 
gans of sense, and he would step forth 
from the chair, which had become al- 
most a prison-house, the match of any 
of those younger spirits who came to 
celebrate his great days. Fronting all 
these aunts and uncles, nephews and 
nieces, who were gathering and would 
gather till the fifty were told, Lavinia 
stood with her awakened intellect as a 
judge,—a judge who would pronounce 
upon them without mercy. 

Jasper she judged not—but not one 
of these heirs of the second and third 
generations, not one of these through 
whose veins a drop of blood akin to 
hers was running, escaped. They were 
proud, coarse, vulgar, ignorant. Rich, 
all of them. Her father was poorest of 
all—not a family besides his but dwelt 
in a house of brick or of stone. No 
end to the acres they had absorbed 
among them. 

An evil pride flared in her eyes as she 
turned towards Lemuel Smith’s daugh- 
ters, Martha and Ann, and saw how 
they had arrayed themselves for this 
family party. 

The three had walked across the yard 
according to the bidding of Gaffer, the 
host, to see what his son John had been 
doing the last week. Not one of them 
would be likely to understand the 
pleasure the old man had taken in that 
labor, which made the first mill ever set 
up in the county secure from the as- 
saults of another fifty years. The mill 
was the hollowed stump of a tree—in 
it the first crop of grain raised within 
scores of miles had been ground. John 
had built a wall around it and erected 
a roof in anticipation of this day’s 
celebration, and as the guests arrived 
they were despatched by old John to 
survey the goodly achievement. 

“Very fine,” said Miss Martha. “I 
declare, how Gaffer does feel set up 
about it. And do see Uncle John; he 
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looks as if he had done something 
equal to the pyramids. Spoils the 
green, though—such an ungainly heap. 
I suppose uncle only means to leave it 
till “s 

“Sch!” said Ann. 

“There’s a secret about Gaffer John’s 
being so pleased with uncle John’s stone 
umbrella,” said Jasper Caldwell, who 
had overheard Martha’s remark as he 
strolled towards the mill, following the 
girls. “Do you see it, Miss Matty ?” 

“T don’t know’s I do. Secret about 
what? The lawn being spoilt ?” 

“The secret of being satisfied and 
pleased too, with a small thing, if any 
thing like that is small.” 

“Deep, to be sure,” said Miss Matty, 
half offended. 

“Deeper than the great Artesian 
well; so deep that you will never get to 
the bottom of it, Matty.” Lavinia said 
this. 

“You had better not say that to 
Mat,” said Ann, with a little malice in 
her yoice. “Vinny, why don’t you 


never come over to our house? It’s an 
age since you came last.” Then, ob- 


serving that a threatening cloud was 
gathering on her sister’s face, “ You 
haven’t seen Matty’s new piano yet.” 

“JT want to see it,” said Lavinia, 
moved to this answer by the amiable 
endeavor of her cousin Ann to keep 
peace in this little circle. “Iam com- 
ing soon. But I don’t get much time 
for visiting. Girls, we ought to go talk 
with Gaffer, he’s the hero of the day ;” 
and she at once turned her steps toward 
the house. 

“ What a great, ungainly fellow Jep 
Caldwell is, Vin; did you bring him ?” 
asked Miss Matty; and the sisters were 
both pleased to notice how Lavinia’s 
eyes flashed as she answered, 

“ Of course not. He brought himself, 
I suppose.” 

As they all sat down in the porch 
Gaffer John was telling the oft-told tale 
of Gin’ral Washington and the execu- 
tion of André, which he had witnessed 
with his own eyes. But Lavinia, though 
she sat down at his feet and looked on 
the old man’s face, was thinking on a 
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subject so much less august than Gene- 
ral Washington as a modern, pearl-key- 
ed piano ! 

How was it that those girls could 
manage to humiliate her so in her own 
eyes? Would she ever forget the boast- 
ful pride with which she had told Mrs. 
Brooks about her cousin Matty’s new 
piano, for which she had paid one thou- 
sand dollars ? and the manner in which 
Mrs. Brooks had answered her! It was 
a settled thing that family splendors 
would never have heralding or com- 
ment from her lips again. Her relations 
might, if they pleased, fill their houses 
with silver from cellar to garret, and 
with every splendor known to fashion 
—she was not their trumpeter. Nor 
would she invite others to reflect on 
that inexhaustible theme of her own 
meditation, the ineradicableness of leop- 
ard’s spots. 

Her attention was drawn from this 
exasperating topic by hearing Gaffer 
say: “ But I sot here thinking of Jas- 
per’s father—his father. That was the 
biggest berrying I ever see. The old 
man hadn’t enemies enough to wash the 
curse off of him. Where is Jasper?” 

“ Here, sir—handy to you,” said Jas- 
per, who had walked across the yard to 
the porch in time to hear himself asked 
after. He had been looking about the 
place with Lavinia’s father. 

“How goes business, Jasper?” the 
old man asked. 

“ $o-so, Gaffer,” Jasper answered, sit- 
ting down on the upper step leading 
into the porch. 

“Laying by for a wet day, Jasper? 
Getting rich ?” 

“Not very fast.” Jasper looked to- 
ward Lavinia, but his glance was inter- 
cepted by the eyes of Martha Smith. 

“How much be you worth now? I 
hear there's houses going up thick as 
huckleberries in a shortcake over to the 
Ridge.” 

Jasper answered in the hearing of all 
of them. He spoke in a manly way, 
and with the consciousness that the 
words might have a weight with these 
relations, and that one might hear, who 
he was determined should hear soon, 
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and still more explicitly, the statement 
he was now making. 

“If the year ends as it has gone on, so 
far, I shall get in some new machinery 
to the old mill another season. I’m 
driven, as it is, night and day. I don’t 
have time for nothin’ but work, and a 
man ought to have time to earn some- 
thing more than his keep. Id like to 
get in some furniture for my—upper 
story.” 

Jasper spoke deliberately, as if he 
wished that every word might tell; but 
the instant he ceased speaking, he wish- 
ed he had held his tongue, for there 
stood Jacob Whitestock looking at him, 
and he had evidently heard every one 
of those words, which most certainly 
would not have been spoken had his 
presence been suspected. 

The old man had his answer ready, 
evidently, but the shout that went up, 
“Jacob’s come! Jacob’s here!” pre- 
vented it from utterance, and it never 
was spoken. 

“See how near I came to missing 
this treat.” The voice that spoke seem- 
ed to electrify every body, even the old 
bride wakened from her doze to say 
“God bless you, Jacob,” for the new- 
comer was the favorite of all her grand- 
children. He was the only son of her 
son John, and since he went into busi- 
ness in town, was seldom seen on the 
farm ; therefore she, with the other chil- 
dren, hailed his coming as a great 
event. Martha and Ann began now to 
think they would be paid for the exer- 
tion they had made in sharing in the 
eelebration of this day. Martha would 
be glad to know whether the rumor 
about the city-girl and Jacob had any 
foundation, and Ann had determined 
before she came to the flats that she 
would discover the truth, if ever she 
saw cousin Jacob Whitestock. Jasper 
wished he had stayed at home and at- 
tended to his business, so unpleasantly 
was he affected by that sudden, though 

not unexpected arrival. 

“Great times among the Riverdale 
folks,” said Jacob, when he had walked 
about and shaken hands with every 
body, and kissed all the girls. 
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Lavinia started. Had her idols been 
broken? Had the Juggernaut rolled 
over them? In other words, had there 
been a railway collision—bones broken, 
death—since morning ? 

It was when he looked at Lavinia, 
that Jacob was reminded of the talk he 
had heard on. the up-train, and he now 
addressed her. 

“They had a run-away match over 
there last night. Heard about it, Vin- 
ny 2 ” 

Lavinia had heard nothing. 

“ Isn’t there a Miss Myres living over 
there? Sullivan Myres’ daughter? I 
know there is. Couldn’t see a girl like 
that on the cars every week or so, with- 
out finding out her name. Sullivan 
Myres. You know who he is, father— 
the banker in William-street.” 

Miss Myres should have seen the sen- 
sation she occasioned in this group ! 

“ T know the man,” said John’s John. 
“T’ve done business in his bank.” 

“ Daughter’s run off with his coach- 
man.” 

Lavinia sat looking at Jacob, wonder- 
ing what was to follow his preface. She 
continued to sit looking at him when 
he had made this announcement, but a 
deep red glow transformed her counte- 
nance. She felt as if enveloped in a 
cloud of fire. 

“One of them popinjays dressed up to 
show that the man belongs to you,” said 
Lemuel Smith, the father of Ann and 
Martha. “T’ve seen ’em drivin’ round 
the country. Serves folks right, who 
go in for that sort of thing; I reckon 
she fell in love with the silver cord he 
was ornamented with so fine.” 

“Do you know Miss Myres, Vin?” 
asked one of the cousins. 

“T have seen her,” Lavinia answered. 

“They say,” said Jacob, “she has 
never had to ask twice for a thing since 
she was able to speak. I heard there 
was a young fellow about, folks thought 
she might marry, likely. Seems not.” 

“My good gracious!” exclaimed the 
mother of Martha and Ann. “I’m glad 
we hayen’t got no hostler to run off 
with one of our girls, Lem Smith.” 

“ Father needn’t be afraid of an host- 
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ler,” said Miss Matty. “I wish he 
would believe that.” 

“T a’n’t above tendin’ to my own 
horses yet,” replied Lemuel, with a 
very decided nod. 

‘ Qld John, who was not greatly inter- 
ested in this talk about the Ridge-folk 
and their hostlers and coachmen, took 
the opportunity of continuing his talk 
with Jasper about the milling business. 
Had Jasper reckoned what would be 
the cost of getting in that new machin- 
ery? “ Many times,” Jasper answered. 

“ You'll have it, though ?” 

“Sure sometime, Gaffer 
stock.” 

“Then you'd better be looking 
*Yround. If another gets the start of 
you, he'll keep the lead, most likely. 
Set that down. Do’t this summer, Jas- 
per.” 

“He who goes borrowing goes sor- 
rowing. I don’t sce the way quite 
clear yet.” 

Jacob Whitestock looked up quickly 
at this. 

“ What are you two talking about, so 
busy?” he asked, as if he had not 
neard every word. 

“ Business,” answered Jasper. 

“ Close-mouthed as ever, eh ?” 

“T don’t know but closer;” and the 
two young men eyed each other rather 
fiercely, considering this was a festive 
occasion, and they the most conspicuous 
gentlemen present! But, in fact, that 
was the way conversation between the 
two generally ended. 

“ You don’t get Lavinia, if I can help 
it. And very likely, sir, you'll see a 
steam sawmill under your nose before 
you are ready to turn’round.” That 
was a characteristic prophecy that 
Jacob made, but it Was made silently. 

Quickness and dexterity made Jaceb 
a notable man among his kindred, and 
among some others besides. He ran more 


White- 


risks and did more work in one day than- 


these slow-thinking farmers did in a 
year, and his skill in extricating him- 
self from tight places had already made 
him a conspicuous operator in stocks, 
But he was mistaken when he sup- 
posed that his opinion of Jasper could 
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mould that of Lavinia, or that she 
would be affected by any old grudge of 
his. She was not to be deceived as to 
either of these men. 

When all was over, the great gather- 
ing and the great feast, and the golden 
wedding was an event of the past to be 
remembered and dated from during the 
next fifty years of family history, and 
she had said “ Good-night” to her fath- 
er at home, Lavinia tirned to him from 
the stairs she was about to ascend, and 
said—he was alone with her, or else she 
would not have said it—“ If ever there’s 
a golden wedding celebrated in this 
house, father, I hope you will have no 
such reason for blushing on account 
of your descendants as Gaffer White- 
stock has.” 

“Tut; I didn’t see no blushing over 
there,” he answered, with some warmth. 
Then he added more gently—for though 
it was dear John Whitestock who was 
being criticised, it was Lavinia who was 
making the criticism— 

“ Don’t be hard on the girls and boys, 
Lavinny; they might be worse.” 

“They might be so much better, that 
they seem intolerable to me; coarse, 
proud, ignorant. So ignorant, that they 
haven’t the slightest idea how vulgar 
they are.” 

“ Well, well, girl,” said Benjamin, still 
more softly, a little alarmed that La- 
vinia’s harsh judgment should go so far 
as this. ‘ Well, well, just you see now 
what you can do for Ben and Sissy. 
You know what Mrs. Brooks said to 
you. We won't brag, Vinny, but you 
see what can be done ’gainst our golden 
wedding.” 


Lavinia retraced her steps into the 
kitchen to kiss the old man who had 
spoken to her with this cheerful hope. 
He believed that his girl could do what 
she would; but her whole being seemed 
to rise up to oppose her even attempt- 
ing what she could. 

“ You will all get on very well with- 
out me,” she thought. ‘“ Father actu- 
ally seems more afraid of me than any 
thing—dear, grand old father! What a 
man he might have been if he had ever 
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an opportunity to do any thing for him- 
self! Mother don’t mind. How easy 
she is about every thing! Better with- 
out me, all of them. It is enough to 
craze me to look for a path through a 
desert like this. It was all a mistake.” 
And so, through the long night, she 
thought. And in the morning she was 
thinking still, when she arose and look- 
ed from her window on the new Sab- 
bath that had dawned in loveliness, and 
promised so fair,—“ all a mistake ! bet- 
ter end its consequences here. Be like 
them, or——” 


Vil. 

Jasper was in his mill, making calcu- 
lations. <A page of his well-worn mem- 
orandum book was covered with fig- 
ures, and the results seemed satisfying. 
At least, they convinced him that he 
had made ne mistake. He folded up 
the little book and slipped it, with his 
wooden pencil, into his vest-pocket, and 
rising from the log on which he sat 
while taking his bearings, he walked 
down below the dam, along the creek, 
with his hands clasped behind him, 
Half a mile, a mile he went, thinking 
of Lavinia and of the house he would 
build and of Mr. Kearney and Miss 
Myres. He had hoped, when he saw 
those two last-named together, in the 
parlor of Mrs. Day Brooks, that Kear- 
ney was disposed of forever. But here, 
it seemed, he was on hand again. What 
a strange expression that was on La- 
vinia’s face, when Jacob told of the 
young lady’s elopement! What was 
she thinking, he wondered? Jasper 
could never guess. She was recalling 
what Mr. Brooks had told her about 
himself and his wife, and the risk they 
had run of losing such happiness as they 
had, and wondering whether Miss Myres 
would find happiness where she sought 
it; not wondering that she had dared 
to seek it for herself. No endeavor, 
however brave or desperate, could have 
surprised Lavinia while she was in that 
mood. 

“ Suppose,” reflected Jasper, “ sup- 
pose I should follow old John’s advice 
—let the house-building go, borrow 
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money, put up the new machinery, at- 
tend now, first of all, to making 
money; think of Lavinia by-and-by.” 

Reflecting thus, he approached the 
clump of birch-trees, whose branches 
extended low towards the water. Sud- 
denly, as he went on, he became aware 
that the place was not the perfect soli- 
tude he had supposed. 

A step or two farther, and he saw 
Lavinia standing on the great boulder 
which overhung the stream. And, at 
the moment of perceiving, he lost sight 
ofher. She must have fallen then! It 
seemed hardly a moment when he had 
dashed through the bushes, brought her 
out from the dangerous current, and set 
her feet upon a rock, 

“ By thunder!” he cried, his brown 
face pale, and tears glistening in his 
eyes. ‘ You were near to it.” 

Instead of answering, Lavinia hid 
her face between her trembling knees— 
such a shock as she had had! 

“Let me go back to the house with 
you. It won’t do to stay here. You'll 
be sick ; you'll take cold,” said he, with 
eager authority. Lavinia recognized the 


spirit of his words, and arose. After a 
moment she said, 

“T can’t go back in this state. 
would be so frightened; as if I had 


They 


really been in danger. Besides, people 
are going to church by this time.” 

“ Danger! well, come into the mill, 
then. Ican kindle a fire in two min- 
utes—a rousing fire that will dry your 
clothes. These rocks are slippery places 
to stand on. When I build my house, 
Tll have them blasted for foundation 
stones.” 

* And spoil the creek.” 

“ But hinder some folks from losing 
their lives,” he anstvered. 

*Jasper built the fire and Lavinia 
watched the process, talking meanwhile 
more freely and gayly than usual, so 
freely and gayly as to make him grave. 

“Tf I hadn’t come along just as I 
did,” said he, “it’s certain I never 
would have walked in these woods 
again, Lavinia.” 

‘“ Nonsense |” 

“ Why, I have been thinking of build- 
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ing my house down there for years. But 
I couldn’t live there without you to see 
it.” 

“Perhaps nothing would have hin- 
dered my seeing it-—as a spirit.” 

“ But I wouldn’t want a house haunt- 
ed in that way, as I know of. I was 
going to build it for you.” His secret 
was out. 

“ Never build it then, Jasper, never /” 

“ But, Lavinia, I must.” If Mr. Kear- 
ney was his successful rival, best to 
know it now. 

“ But it will not be as you wish,” said 
she. “ Don’t think any more about it.” 

“You ask a good deal. I’m a stingy 
fellow, take me some ways. There a’n’t 
but one will ever stand under my roof 
the head of my house, and that is the 
woman I love best. A home is a great 
thing to me. You know we are a 
home-loving tribe.” 

“Tf there’s one thing could make me 
more unhappy than another, Jasper, it 
would be to hear you talk that way. 
You see, I have a great deal more to do 
already, than I can do as I ought.” 

“Let me help you, Vinny.” 

“Let me help myself, Jasper.” She 
smiled, as she had spoken, in the cheer- 
fullest, friendliest way. 

He laughed. He was not easily 
dauntec. For her sake he had cut his 
way to the sawmill, through the woods, 
and built his dam. And for her sake 
he had persuaded his father and mother 
to give up their old place and come up 
to the creek, where they had died of 
home-sickness, as he told Lavinia. He 
was not to be baffled by trifles. La- 
vinia was what he wanted. But he 
trembled in his heart as he had never 
trembled before. Was it true that, after 
these years of hoping, all was over! 
Had he sacrificed in vain? He was in 
a new country—not in the desert, but 
in the wilderness—he saw no path— 
night was falling fast. 

“You saved my life just now,” she 
said with a shudder, which betrayed 
that her gayety had issued from a shal- 
low fount. “I almost wish you had let 
me go down the stream—if——” 

“You mustn’t say,” said he, quickly, 
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“that you owe me any thing. It is your 
life that I saved. I have thought more 
of it, a great deal, than I have of any 
thing else, but it’s your life, not mine, 
—unless you give it to me.” 

And but for the Riverdale people— 
just as he suspected—but for them he 
would have been the man of her choice! 
Poor Jasper! was she comparing him, 
at that moment, with the husband of 
Mrs. Day Brooks? Perhaps not. There 
was certainly no lengthened comparison 
torturing her mind—perhaps, swift as a 
flash of light, an imagé came and went. 

She turned from the stove and walk- 
ed to the door. The thing she desired 
was to get away without another word. 

“ Are you going ?” he asked. 

Something in the voice compelled her 
to stop, and having done this, she look- 
ed at Jasper. Never would she forget 
his face as it appeared at that moment, 
or the sound of his voice. 

“Tf it is your wish, Lavinia, you shall 
hever hear another word on this subject 
from me. I have been thinking of it 
for years, but I am not going to bother 
you with my thoughts at this time of 
day.” 

At that she returned to the stove. 

“T will tell you what Iam thinking 
of, and mean to do,” she said. “They 
have asked me several times to go to 
the Centre and teach school. I will go. 
They don’t need me at home. I am 
only a kind of errand-girl. I can do 
something better than that.” 

“T should think so.” He was not 
looking at her when she said this, and 
she found it easy to add, 

“T can earn a little money that way.” 

“Do you need money so bad?” That 
was like her relations! They all had 
the itching palm. But he was some- 
what relieved, too, by her confidence, 
and that she should have given it to 
him; but still more that there should 
have been a business project in her mind 
rather than any other. 

“There are a great many things that 
can be done with money, and can’t be 
done without it.” Then, after a thought- 
ful pause, “ Jasper, I didn’t like the way 
Jacob looked when grand’ther was talk- 
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ing about the steam-mill. He has his 
hand in every thing. He is as sharp as 
a sword.” 

“T am not afraid of Jacob,” said Jas- 
per. But he had noticed Jacob’s face, 
and had thought that it would be bad 
business for him, if he came near the 
Ridge to set up an opposition sawmill. 

“T am more afraid of some others,” 
he answered ; “ there’s Kearney.” 

“Mr. Kearney is the last man you 
should fear.” 

“T can’t help thinking that if the 
coachman the young lady went off with 
is a tolerable good fellow, she did better 
than if she had taken this one.” 

All this was interrogatory, which La- 
vinia clearly perceived. 

“That may be,” she answered. “ Not 
because she would have been ruled by 
him; I think he might be cruel though, 
if he had opportunity.” 
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“ He hasn’t any more heart or con- 
science than a millstone. J¢ generally 
grinds to powder.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about him. He 
won’t come in our way. I have decided 
on what I will do. Father and mother 
will agree to it, I think. Do not tell 
any body how near I came to going off 
another way. You saved my life, Jas- 
per. I never should have known what 
had happened to me, slipping out of the 
world in that way.” 

But in spite of the cheerful voice 
with which this was spoken, an ugly 
suspicion fastened on Jasper’s mind. 
Lavinia was determined upon going 
away from home and the neighbor- 
hood. Was it possible that the first 
method of escape which suggested it- 
self to her was a desperate one? That 
was a question he was not called upon 
to decide. Well for him. 


MAURITIUS. 


Ir was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon of June 9th, 1863, that I 
caught my first glimpse of the Island 
of Mauritius. The land first seen was 
the summit of Peterbotte, crowned with 
a huge rocky knob somewhat like an 
inverted pyramid in form. Rising 
about three thousand feet above the sea, 
and seen through and above the broken 
clouds which were constantly driving 
against it, this mountain-peak presented 
a weird and fascinating aspect. Natu- 
rally enough, after ninety days at sea, 
my eyes clung to it as long as possible ; 
and when mist and darkness hid it from 
my sight, I often, in fancy, beheld it 
rising in gloomy majesty before me, in- 
dicating that my voyage had nearly 
ended. During the night, our vessel—a 
little Hamburg brig—ran down béfore 
a smacking breeze between “ Round” 
and “ Flat” islands, skirting the shore 
where the St. Geran, immortalized in 
the story of Paul et Virginie, was wreck- 
ed, and whose sad fate was unpleasantly 
recalled by the nervousness of our Ger- 


man master, who, as if to assure me, 
kept rgpeating, “ As soon as I can make 
Flat Island Light I shall be all right ; ” 
seeming wholly unconscious that he was 
constantly confessing that, at the time, 
he was far from feeling “ all right.” 

At daylight the next morning, how- 
ever, we were off the town of Port 
Louis. But it was not till near noon— 
for officials at this port are never ina 
hurry—that we received pratique, and 
were allowed to go on shore. As I step- 
ped upon the quay, I found it crowded 
and busy. Here were jostling each 
other the representatives of nearly every 
race, nation, tribe, and clan on thé face 
of the earth; and, all clamoring in 
their native tongues, were making a 
more distracted jargon than the con- 
founded Babel-builders heard. Around 
the wharves, and out amongst the ship- 
ping, Lascar boatmen were darting in 
their light canoes; on the quays, half- 
naked Indians, with a sprinkling of 
Malagash and negroes, were handling 
various species of merchandise, and 
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chanting their monotonous refrains; 
while Chinese, Malays, Arabs, Turks, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, 
Americans, and I know not what other 
nationalities, contributed to swell the 
motley, jabbering, singing, sweating, 
swearing crowd. Repulsive, at first 
sight, as was this curious medley of 
colors and races, and especially repul- 
sive to both sight and smell as were the 
filthy and almost nude Indians, I soon 
learned that it was to these last—to 
their endurance of tropical heat and to 
their cheap and docile labor—that 
Mauritius largely owes its present pros- 
perity. 


Mauritius is situated about five hun- 
dred miles east of the great island of 
Madagascar; about equidistant from 
the Cape of Good Hope and Point de 
Galle, and in the direct route of vessels 
bound from India and China to Europe 
and America. Its situation may be re- 


garded as providential; since but for 
this island and its excellent harbor, 
many a richly-laden vessel, caught in 
the terrible cyclones cf the Indian seas, 


would never have been heard of more. 
Not a year passes in which numerous 
distressed vessels do not enter Port 
Louis for repairs; many of them put- 
ting back when they have almost 
doubled Good Hope, so easily, by help 
of the southeast trades, is the island 
made. After the fearful gale off the 
Cape, in June, 1866, in which five ships 
are known to have foundered, no less 
than twenty-three put back to Mauritius 
disabled. To many a storm-tossed 
mariner, therefore, as well as many a 
timid passenger, has the first glimpse 
of this island been one of the fairest 
sights that ever blessed human vision. 
To repair these crippled ships, there are 
here three large and substantial dry 
docks and one patent slip, all of which 
do a good business. 

The extreme length of the island is 
thirty-nine miles, and its greatest breadth 
about thirty-four miles. Its area is 
computed at about 450,000 acres, though 
it has never been accurately measured. 
According to the Blue Book for 1864, 
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148,609 acres are under cultivation, of 
which 124,795 are devoted to sugar- 
cane, 

The surface of Mauritius is very di- 
versified ; its scenery often picturesque, 
and sometimes sublime. It has several 
clusters, or short ranges of mountains, 
none of which, however, rise to a very 
great height. The two principal groups 
are those of Port Louis, directly behind 
the town; and of Black River, in the 
district of the same name. The high- 
est peaks of the former are the Pouce 
and Peterbotte ; and the loftiest summit 
of the latter is the Piton de la Riviére 
Noire, which rises 2,902 feet above the 
sea, being the highest point in the isl- 
and. None of these mountains are of 
dangerous or difficult ascent, with the 
exception of Peterbotte; and that is 
much less so than it seems, having been 
conquered several times during the last 
few years. 

The climate of Mauritius is delicious. 
Though within the tropics, the heat is 
seldom oppressive, owing to the cooling 
and invigorating influence of the trades. 
During a three-years’ residence there, I 
never saw the mercury above 93° Fah- 
renheit, and never below 58°. An old 
English resident told me that he had 
once, on the high land in the interior, 
seen the mercury as low as 48°—the 
lowest point at which I ever heard it 
reported. No house on the island has 
any provision for warming it; as, in- 
deed, none requires any artificial heat. 
Linen garments are worn throughout the 
year without inconvenience. Amongst 
the poor, therefore, there is no suffering 
from want of clothing; and as the ba- 
nana, the most nutritious and abundant 
of tropical fruits, ripens every month, 
and may be had almost for the pluck- 
ing, there is little danger that the poor- 
est should ever want for food. In the wet 
season, or summer, the temperature is 
greatly modified by copious rains. These 
continue almost uninterruptedly for 
some weeks, reminding one, if they do 
not sometimes excite a fear of the re- 
currence, of the deluge. In February, 
1865, there fell in the basin wherein 
Port Louis stands, in the short space of 
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twenty-four hours, about fourteen inches 
of water; causing so rapid a rise of the 
little mountain-streams as to inundate 
the lower part of the town, and destroy 
much property and many lives. But 
when the dry season comes, with its 
pure, genial, bracing air, which it is a 
luxury to breathe, every sensitive nature 
feels existence to be a blessed thing. 
Then out-door exercise and enjoyments 
are resumed, and a new lease of life is 
taken. Men involuntarily say to each 
other, “How delightful the climate! 
Where can it be surpassed? where 
equalled ?” , 

As the climate of Mauritius is thus 
equable and genial, so the health of the 
population was remarkably good pre- 
vious to the importation of such immense 
numbers of Indian coolies. With 250,- 
000 persons of this class compressed 
into so small a space, and huddling to- 
gether in their huts like pigs in a sty, it 
is not surprising that the mortality-rates 
should have largely increased. Neither 
is it surprising that, when contagious 
diseases once get a foothold on the isl- 
and—as spite of all sanitary regulations 


they frequently will—they should prove 
fearfully destructive, sweeping off tens 
of thousands. Thus, the cholera in 1862, 
and the plague in 1867—which is since 
reported as having broken out afresh— 


fairly decimated the population. But, 
ordinary precautions observed, there are 
few places on the globe where health 
and life are more likely to be prolonged 
than in Mauritius, English life-insur- 
ance offices do—or did a few years since 
—take risks there at the same rates that 
they do at home. 

The geological character of Mauritius 
is volcanic. Besides the dark, reddish- 
gray basalt of which the mountains are 
composed, and fragments of which are 
strewn all over the island, “thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa,” scarcely any 
other mineral is here found. In one dis- 
trict there are indications of iron; but 
beyond this, nothing of a metallic na- 
ture. The mountains are almost in- 
variably cuneiform, shooting up to edges 
so sharp that, in many places, hardly 
any one but Monsieur Blondin would be 
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able to preserve his equilibrium thereon. 
When Government surveyors were tri- 
apgulating the island a few years ago, 
they were frequently obliged to crawl 
along these narrow crests on hands and 
knees, as a mis-step or loss of poise 
would have precipitated them down a 
declivity, on either side, to certain 
death. 

The vegetation of the island, though 
rich and luxuriant, presents few points 
of interest to those familiar with tropi- 
cal lands. Many different species of the 
thousand-and-more varieties of the pal- 
macea flourish here. Commonest, as 
well as most useful, is the cocoa-palm, 
with its tall, branchless trunk crowned 
with a tuft of wide-spreading leaves, 
amongst which may always be seen 
flowers and fruit in every stage of de- 
velopment. There is also the vacoa- 
palm, very useful for the manufacture 
of sugar-bags. The traveller’s tree, a 
native of Madagascar, flourishes equally 
well in the smaller island ; though here 
there is no occasion for the traveller to 
resort to it for the satisfaction of his 
thirst. The sea-cocoanut palm, some- 
times called the double cocoanut of the 
Maldives, from its great size and from 
its having been several times found near 
that group of islands, but whose habitat 
is the Seychelle Islands, and whose 
proper name is the lodoicea sechellerum, 
likewise grows in Mauritius. This tree 
requires forty years to reach its fruit- 
bearing period, and eight years to ma- 
ture its fruit. When fully grown, the 
nut is from eight to eighteen inches 
long, is heart-shaped, and often weighs 
from fifty to sixty pounds. 

After the palms, the most noticeable 
trees of Mauritius are the Flamboyant, 
which, when in blossom, is fully worthy 
of its name; the Lilas, slightly resem- 
bling the American white pine; the 
Mango, cultivated universally and pro- 
ducing immense quantities of delicious 
fruit ; the Tamarind, whose dark-green 
foliage adorns every hillside; the Bois 
de Noir, which furnishes the best timber 
in the island; and the Banian, sending 
forth its pendents and multiplying it- 
self indefinitely. Numerous and beau- 
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tiful varieties of the fern are found here 
also. <A shrub, called Oampéche, grows 
wild, and, when cultivated, makes a 
most admirable hedge, attaining a suffi- 
cient height in a couple of years, and 
forming a barrier so thick, thorny, and 
closely matted, that no animal can force 
its way through it. 

Most of the flowers peculiar to a 
colder clime flourish moderately well ; 
though nearly all appeal but slightly to 
more than a single sense, tropical blos- 
soms having yery little odor. Amongst 
the most esteemed are the various varie- 
ties of the rose, the oleander, the fuch- 
sia, one species of the nenuphar quite 
like our water-lily, and several varieties 
of creepers. Of the last, by far the 
most beautiful is the Bougainvillier, 
which, trained on a trellis, or over a 
summer-house, forms an impervious 
shade, and offers a most attractive spec- 
tacle to the eye; for, besides its bright 
green leaves, it puts forth innumerable 
tri-foliate flowering leaves, varying from 
a dark purple to a bright violet hue, to 
each of which, like a pearl to its parent- 
shell, is attached an exquisite little 
straw-colored blossom. On a large, 
healthy vine I have seen, apparently, ten 
thousand flowers in perfect maturity, 
compelling a degree of mingled wonder 
and admiration that few other floral ex- 
hibitions of any sort have ever done, as 
well as exciting the wish that, by the 
wave of some magic wand, I could 
transport it, as it stood, within the pur- 
view of other and equally appreciative 
eyes. 


Few parts of the world are more in- 
teresting to the conchologist, or present 
better facilities for the study of his 
favorite science, than Mauritius. * * * 


Like Ireland, Mauritius has no snakes. 
Whether the absence of these reptiles 
here is due to the same cause—the ban 
of St. Patrick, or of some other saint— 
that the legend ascribes it to in the far 
larger temperate isle, I will not attempt 
to decide. It is certain none are found 
here. The only poisonous reptiles are 
scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas, all 
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of which are repulsive and venomous, 
but all small, and incapable of inflict- 
ing fatalinjuries. * * * 


Mauritius has long been celebrated as 
the habitat of the Dodo, a bird not 
known to have existed elsewhere, and 
which has been extinct for a century 
and a half. It abounded here, on the 
discovery of the island by the Portu- 
guese, who described it as dull, tame, 
and easily captured. The early Dutch 
settlers also found the Dodos very nu- 
merous, and left verbal descriptions and 
painted portraits of the same. It was 
“larger than a swan, covered with 
black down, with curled feathers on the 
rump, and similar ones in place of 
wings. The beak was large and curved, 
and the legs scaly. They laid but one 
egg, of the size of a half-penny roll, or 
of that of a pelican, and the young 
ones had a stone in the gizzard.” A 
living specimen of it was exhibited in 
London about 1640, and was described 
as a “great fowle, somewhat bigger 
than the largest turkey-cock, and so 
legged and footed, but stouter and 
thicker, and of a more erect shape, col- 
ored before like the breast of a young 
fesan, and the back of dun or deare 
color.” 

After the departure of the Dutch 
from Mauritius, nothing is heard of the 
Dodo as a living bird. Its extinction is 
attributed to various causes: such as 
the great numbers slain by the Dutch, 
the ease with which they fell a prey to 
the Maroons, and especially to the im- 
mense numbers of rats which then in- 
fested the island, and to which, in the 
absence of any Pied Piper, like him of 
Hamelin, to charm them into the sea, 
the abandonment of the settlement by 
the Dutch is traditionally ascribed. But 
whatever the cause, the bird, like the 
Newfoundland auk and the Malagash 
epiornis, has ceased to exist. 

Until recently, very few remains of 
the Dodo were known to naturalists. A 
foot in the British Museum, a head and 
foot in the Ashmolean Museum, a cra- 
nium at Copenhagen, and a few bones 
incrusted with stalagmite at Paris, were 
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all that had been preserved ; and, curi- 
ously enough, no remains of it were to 
be found in Mauritius. About three 
years ago, however, there was fished out 
from the bottom of a swamp, or quag- 
mire, surrounded by steeply-sloping 
banks, a great variety of animal bones, 
amongst which were three nearly com- 
plete sets of Dodo bones. Two of these 
sets went to England, where one of 
them sold for a hundred pounds. The 
third I had the good fortune to secure 
for Professor Agassiz, whose delight at 
receiving it, it was a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to witness, 

The Dodo belonged to the pigeon- 
family; and might, were the legends 
related of its savory character trust- 
worthy, if its existence had been pre- 
served, have proved of no slight value 
to Mauritius, as well as to other tropical 
climes. Perhaps it would have added 
one more to the list of dishes tempting 
to Epicurean palates; and that at our 
great feasts, for which so many turkeys 
bleed, it would have disputed the palm 
of general popularity. 


Mauritius has many toothsome vari- 
eties of fish; and one, the Gouramie, 
which is peculiar to its waters, and is 
much esteemed. This island is also the 
habitat of the trachinus, called by the 
Creoles “The Laf.” A live specimen 
of this fish I never saw; but preserved 
specimens justify the following descrip- 
tion. “It is seldom above seven or 
eight inches long; and its shape is near- 
ly that of a blunt wedge. Its fins are 
slightly developed ; and its small, dull 
eyes are near together in the top of the 
head. Its very large mouth is cleft 
almost vertically, being admirably con- 
trived for snapping the little fishes 
which swim over its den. Its skin is 
of a dull, disagreeable hue, and its 
whole appearance extremely repulsive. 
It has a strong spine in the dorsal fin 
which is its weapon; though no gland 
or pore seems to be connected with it 
that may secrete or convey poison.” 

But whether it have such gland or 
not, it is able to inflict a wound which, 
though small, causes the intensest suffer- 
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ing. It burrows in the mud, taking a 
peculiar hue from the slime in which it 
lies, and wounds only when trodden 
upon. But woe to the unhappy bather 
or fisherman who does tread upon it! 
If he escape death from tetanus, let him 
not hope to escape keen and protracted 
suffering. “ A soldier, fishing along the 
shore, was stung by a laf in the hollow 
of his foot. He was instantly seized 
with faintness, and a cold sweat bedew- 
ed his body. Assisted to the hospital, 
cupping and alkalis and opiates were 
resorted to, but with little avail. The 
poor fellow suffered so intensely that 
four men were required to hold him on 
his bed; and this for many hours. He 
remained in hospital more than two 
months, in consequence of this wound. 
For some days the pain increased as the 
tide rose; and the same unaccountable 
fact has been mentioned by many per- 
sons who have observed the effects of 
this sting.” It has recently been dis- 
covered that a plant, belonging to the 
lettuce family and growing along the 
shore, is an efficacious remedy for the 
venom of this wound—illustrating once 
more how near everywhere in nature 
the antidote is found to the bane. 


There are no quadrupeds peculiar to 
Mauritius. Rats are very numerous and 
very mischievous; thousands of them 
being destroyed on some estates every 
year, and the destruction caused by 
them sometimes amounting to five per 
cent. of the entire sugar-crop. The hare, 
about haif the size of its European con- 
gener, the rabbit, and the deer, are also 
quite abundant. The last-mentioned 
are sometimes seen in the wilder dis- 
tricts in herds of twenty or thirty, 
affording, during the season, fine sport 
for the huntsman. 

Of the quadrumana there are three 
species in the island—the lemur, the 
tenrec, and the monkey. The last is 
about two feet long, when fully grown, 
is of a dingy blue color, strongly at- 
tached to its young, and gregarious in 
its habits. If disturbed or threatened, 
it will often face and attack its disturb- 
er. Of its exploits many curious stories 
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are toldsuch as its turning upon the 
hunter who had penetrated to its re- 
sorts, and with loud screams and me- 
nacing gestures driving him from the 
woods; or as leaping from a tree 
whither it had been driven, upon the 
largest dog of a pack, almost instan- 
taneously ripping open its bowels, and 
escaping to the hills before the other 
dogs could seize it; or as throwing it- 
self upon its back when beset by wasps, 
and striking down with its four hands 
every one that approached it. Its flesh 
is regarded as savory by the Creoles; 
and a fellow-countryman, of strong di- 
gestive powers, assured me that he had 
found it palatable. The fat is sup- 
posed to be an almost sovereign remedy 
for rheumatism; while the skin is re- 
markably tough, affording excellent ma- 
terial for light shoes or heavy gloves. 


The staple production of Mauritius is 
sugar. It is, in fact, almost the only 
crop. In 1863 the yield reached the enor- 
mous figure of one hundred and sixty 
thousand tons; and sold for about two 
millions of pounds sterling. This sugar 


is produced, on a well-managed estate, 
ata prime cost of about ten shillings 


per hundred pounds, It is seldom that 
it does not sell for double that amount. 
But, owing to bad management, extrava- 
gance, and the extortions of the money- 
lenders, many of the planters are per- 
petually in hot water, estates frequently 
changing hands, and the bankruptcy 
court is full of business. 

The laborers on the plantations are 
almost exclusively Indian coolies, the 
descendants of the former slaves taking, 
as a rule, to the various handicrafts, 
The idea of finding in the dense popu- 
lation of India a supply of labor for the 
colony was first broached soon after the 
abolition of slavery, in 1884, But it 
was not till about 1840 that the idea 
took practical shape; sinee when, with 
some fluctuations, immigration has gone 
steadily forward, usually supplying, and 
sometimes oversupplying, the demand 
for labor. At present there are about 
two hundred and fifty thousand coolies 
on the island, of whom about eighty thou- 
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sand are employed on the plantations, 
and the remainder serve as porters, 
domestics, &c., or pick up a precarious 
subsistence by petty pilfering. The 
cost of importing these coolies averages 
about four pounds each. The transpor- 
tation is under governmental swrveil- 
lance, and with due regard to the health 
and comfort of the immigrants, The 
scale of wages is also arranged by the 
Government, and is, for every able- 
bodied man, ten shillings per month the 
first year, eleven shillings per month the 
second year, and so on, increasing one 
shilling per month each year of the five 
years’ engagement. The planter also 
furnishes the coolies’ rations, which 
consist mainly of rice, and which or- 
dinarily cost from eight to ten shillings 
per month. Labor consequently, as be- 
fore observed, is very cheap. Were it 
not, it would be impossible to cultivate 
successfully its fertile but rugged soil, 
where the chief agricultural implements 
are the crowbar, the pickaxe, the grub- 
bing iron, and the laborers’ hands. 

As nearly all the supplies of Mauritius 
are drawn from abroad, and as it con- 
sumes annually about seventy-five thou- 
sand tons of rice alone, it is evident that 
the commerce of the island must be very 
considerable. Ordinarily, between seven 
and eight hundred vessels enter the port 
every year. In 1861 seventy-two Ameri- 
can vessels entered at the Consulate. 
There is very little direct trade, how- 
ever, between Mauritius and the United 
States. The island is of more interest 
to our mercantile community as a re- 
cruiting-place for whalers, and a refuge 
for vessels in distress. The perils of 
navigation in the Indian seas are well 
known. Probably in no part of the 
world are storms more sudden or more 
furious; and from Singapore to Rio, 
Port Louis is the harbor that a crippled 
ship can most easily make, and in which 
repairs can be best effected. During the 
latter half of 1863, when our commerce 
had greatly suffered from rebel cruisers, 
there were eleven American vessels at 
this port in distress; some of which, 
had it not been for this island, would 
never have been heard of more. 
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It was during the government of that 
wise and able administrator, Mahé de la 
Bourdonnais, in the middle of the last 
century, that a young officer, then un- 
known to fame, but whom the world 
has since delighted to honor, Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, visited the island, contem- 
plated its scenery, observed its rustic 
society, and afterward celebrated both 
in that charming prose-poem, Paul et 
Virginie—a poem translated into many 
languages, but to whose delicate flavor 
no translation can do justice. It is 
through this little book that most peo- 
ple have derived such knowledge as 
they have of Ile de France. And though 
St. Pierre had quite another purpose in 
writing the story than describing the 
scenery and people of Mauritius, yet 
aged persons have assured me that, 
while his picture is sometimes topo- 
graphically incorrect, it is in other re- 
spects wonderfully faithful to the con- 
dition of things at their earliest remem- 
brance. There are now shown near the 
village of Pamplemousses, whose church 
the fond mothers of Paul and Virginia 
with their tender offspring were said to 


frequent, the monuments of these luck- 
less lovers; but, alas! they commemo- 


rate only fictitious personages. When, 
or by whom, they were first erected, is 
uncertain ; what is certain is, that ten- 
der-hearted pilgrims who resort to them 
to bewail the woes of so unfortunate a 
love, batter down and carry away in 
small fragments these pillars every few 
years; when they are rebuilt by a pious 
publican living near, and who thereby 
sells cakes and ale. The only fact in 
the story is the wreck of the ship St. 
Geran, which occurred about the time 
and place mentioned, and by which one 
hundred and twenty persons perished. 
Another, scarcely less romantic, and 
far more authentic, incident of the pe- 
riod may well find notice here. The 
demand for labor being urgent, slaves 
were sought in Madagascar, notwith- 
standing the experience of the Dutch. 
Even La Bourdonnais encouraged their 
importation. But owing to the cunning 
and power of the Malagash chieftains, 
it was necessary to send with every 
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slaver a considerable force to protect 
the vessel and crew, both while on the 
coast and on the return passage. On 
one occasion, a certain Grenville de 
Forval went on an expedition of this 
sort. Reaching Madagascar, and re- 
ceiving from one of the petty princes 
many assurances of friendship, he dis- 
embarked his few troops and went him- 
self to sleep in one of the chief’s houses, 
In the night he was waked by a young 
and elegantly formed woman, who tim- 
idly announced herself as the daughter 
of his host. She revealed to him a plot 
of her father’s to massacre De Forval 
and all his company ; adding that so 
tender were the sentiments with which 
he had inspired her that she cquld not 
see him sacrificed, but desired to follow 
him through life, and to the end of the 
world. The plan was, that De Forval 
and his party should be surrounded and 
slain the next day at a formal meeting 
to which her father would come with a 
numerous retinue. The signal for the 
assault was to be the breaking of a 
stick by the King; though, if circum- 
stances should not favor the plot, the 
King was to throw his hat in the air. 
De Forval assured the young princess 
that, were her story true, she might rely 
on him. Providing for her safety, and 
determining on his own line of conduct, 
he waited the next day’s gathering. 
At the appointed hour, the prince ar- 
rived with a powerful escort; and, at 
what seemed a favorable moment, broke 
the stick. Instantly, with drawn sword 
in one hand and a loaded pistol in the 
other, De Forval rushed toward him, 
and so frightened the chief that he im- 
mediately threw up his hat and beat a 
hasty retreat. It is pleasant to know 
that De Forval kept faith with the 
tawny princess. He took her to Mauri- 
tius, and made her the mistress of his 
household, Nor had he reason to regret 
it, as she afterward gave him almost 
equally striking proofs of her affection. 
For, on learning of her father’s death, 
she, with De Forval’s consent, set sail 
for Madagascar, whence no one expect- 
ed her return. What was De Forval’s 
astonishment then, when, some time 
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after, she arrived in Mauritius with two 
hundred slaves, whose services she ten- 
dered him, having forever renounced 
her undisputed claim to the barbaric 
throne of her ancestors. Thus, the ro- 
mance of Pocahontas, whose love saved 
the life of the adventurous explorer of 
the Western Hemisphere, and which has 
been so often celebrated in story, song, 
and painting, is not without its counter- 
part in the Eastern World, and is equally 
worthy of fame and admiration. Wheth- 
er any of the aristocratic families of the 
island trace their descent from the Mal- 
agash princess, and are as proud of it as 
some Virginian families are of their al- 
leged descent from Pocahontas, I am 
unable to say. Certainly they have as 
good reason. 

The political condition of Mauritius 
presents a few features of interest, and 
especially as illustrative of the method 
in which Great Britain still deals with 
those of her colonies which are too 
weak to assert their own rights. This 
is a Crown colony, receiving the law 
directly from Downing-street, and hay- 
ing no other voice in its own govern- 
ment than the poor one of ratifying the 
decrees of the Right Honorable -Gentle- 
man, or the Noble Lord who may, for 
the nonce, be Secretary of the Colo- 
nies. True, Mauritius has a Legislative 
Council, consisting of eight official and 
eleven unofficial members; but the lat- 
ter, instead cf being elected by the peo- 
ple, are nominated by the Governor; 
and, having no power to initiate any 
measure in the Council, are about as 
capable of any practical good as the 
fifth wheel of a coach. The legislation 
of the Council is completely at the 
mercy of the Governor. The colony is 
not even at liberty to contract for its 
own mail-service ; though it is compel- 
led to pay the entire expense of it. A 
few years since, the Home Government 
desired from the colony a larger contri- 
bution to the military expenditure; and 
it transmitted an order to the Governor 
to that effect. True, the colony was then 
paying the handsome sum of £32,000 per 
annum for that purpose. True, also, the 
colony had no need of half the military 
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force quartered in the island. And if 
the Imperial Government desired to 
make the island a military dépdt, 
whence troops could be despatched to 
any of its Oriental dependencies, it were 
only just that itself should bear the 
burden. But when the Governor, Sir 
Henry Barkly, laid before the Council 
the demand for this increased military 
contribution, no time was allowed for 
reflection; but an immediate and an 
assenting vote required. The official 
members, therefore, had no alternative ; 
and the inofficial ones none but silence. 

That, in her larger and more powerful 
colonies, Great Britain would not at- 
tempt so arbitrary a procedure, is quite 
certain. Did she’ do so, she would 
probably receive another lesson concern- 
ing taxation without representation, not 
unlike what she received ninety years 
ago; but the remembrance of which is 
not now quite so fresh as it should be. 
How like, in this respect, is England’s 
colonial policy to her foreign one—sub- 
servient to the strong, arrogant and 
bullying toward the weak. 

That in some respects the civil ad- 
ministration of Mauritius is fairly libe- 
ral, is very true. Every despotism has 
its redeeming features, though it is 
despotism still. The French portion of 
the inhabitants often and loudly com- 
plain of the lack of political freedom. 
Amongst the English there are few who 
are not in some way connected with the 
Government, and whose quiescence in 
the status quo is not thereby secured. 

Remembering the class from which 
nine tenths of those holding official 
position under the British Government 
are appointed, the reader will not be 
surprised to learn that the sympathy of 
English society in Mauritius was de- 
cidedly friendly to the rebels in our 
recent struggle. Evidences of this, 
some of them ludicrous, some annoying, 
and many contemptible, it was my lot 
to encounter. In anticipation of a visit 
from the Alabama, I waited upon the 
largest coal-dealing house in the islane 
—a house which had formerly done « 
very profitable American business—and 
besought it, on a variety of grounds, 
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not to supply the said rover, should she 
enter the port, with the means of con- 
tinuing her piratical career; but I was 
somewhat curtly told, “ The house had 
coals for whomsoever had money.” A 
few days later, the steamer Vanderbilt 
came into the harbor, and before I had 
had any communication with the ship, 
I received a polite note from the afore- 
said firm, saying that it had excellent 
coals for sale, on very favorable terms, 
with which it would be happy to sup- 
ply the Vanderbilt. In thanking the 
house for its favor, I was able to say 
that satisfactory arrangements with 
other parties would obviate the neces- 
sity of accepting its very kind proposal. 

Shortly after the capture of the bark 
Sea Bride in Table Bay, which vessel 
Captain Semmes succeeded in selling to 
some British subjects, a letter appeared 
in the Commercial Gazette of Port Louis, 
reporting that Messrs. Saxon, Anderson, 
& Co., of Capetown, were largely inter- 
ested in the purchase of the said Sea 
Bride, The next day, the same journal 
contained a note from Mr. Serendat, a 
merchant of Port Louis, and the Portu- 
guese Consul, saying that he was the 
correspondent of the Capetown firm, 
and that he could safely deny that it 
had, or would have, any thing to do 
with this attempt to appropriate uncon- 
demned captured property. A few 
weeks later, the cargo of the Sea Bride, 
after various wanderings and transship- 
ments, arrived at Mauritius, where, all 
efforts to reclaim it for the lawful own- 
ers being unsuccessful, this Mr. Serendat, 
forgetting his horror of piracy, accepted 
the consignment of the same amidst the 
laughter of the town,—so great a differ- 
ence does a fat commission make. 

It was also a not unfrequent remark 
of British officers, that we could not, 
that it was undesirable we should, sup- 
press the great rebellion. “You are 
getting too large, and too strong,” said 
they. “There is room for a half-dozen 
nations in your immense territory. If 
you go on increasing in numbers, and 
developing your resources for a genera- 
tion longer, no power on earth can cope 
with you. You will bowl us all down, 
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like a set of tenpins,”’—a frank confes- 
sion of a feeling far more prevalent and 
powerful than was often willingly ad- 
mitted. In fact, but one person in an 
infiuential position in the colony, and 
but two or three more in any sphere, 
expressed to me any sympathy with our 
Government, or any hope of our success 
in preserving the national integrity. 
That one, Lieutenant-General Johnstone, 
commanding the garrison of the island, 
was kind enough to say frequently that 
from our conversations and correspon- 
dence he had derived much valuable in- 
formation, enabling him to understand 
that, whatever the pretences on either 
hand, the real struggle was between 
Freedom and Slavery, and enlisting his 
earnest desire for the maintenance of 
our Government. 

To do justice to the social condition 
of Mauritius would require a very 
graphic pen. To attain a proximate 
idea of it, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to recall the conglomerate char- 
acter of the population. Nearly three 
fourths of the whole are Indians, nine 
tenths of whom are ina most lamenta- 
bly degraded state. Docile and obedi- 
ent as servants, so long as they are 
under strict surveillance, they are sadly 
untrustworthy the moment they are out 
of sight. They are also greatly addict- 
ed to pilfering, compelling every mova- 
ble thing that can tempt their cupidity 
to be kept under lock and key. Sent to 
the boutique, or bazaar, to make ever so 
slight a purchase, they calculate on their 
little commission as much as on buying 
the article sent for. A cook, doing a 
family’s marketing, would be deemed 
very stupid who did not make enough 
for his own support out of the funds 
entrusted to his charge. Fortunate he, 
whose servants, content with robbing 
him themselves, protect him from the 
depredations of others. To trust them, 
even after long service and many trials, 
is, not unfrequently, to wake up some 
fine morning and find one’s house plun- 
dered, and every valuable portable 
gone. 

A far greater hinderance to their im- 
provement than this indifference to the 
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law of meum and tuum, is the terrible 
relation of thé sexes. Of chastity they 
hardly seem to have a conception, and 
to the effects of vice are deplorably in- 
sensible. Like all barbarous and licen- 
tious peoples, they are greatly prone to 
jealousy ; and the crimes amongst them 
oftener originate in this passion than 
any other. And as the women are much 
fewer than the men, and concubinage is 
universal, provocatives to jealousy are 
numerous, and crimes frequent. Nor do 
the most summary and fearful punish- 
ments exert a strongly deterrent influ- 
ence. Executions are frequent, some- 
times two or three persons suffering this 
extreme penalty together; but the mob 
which gathers to witness them, like all 
similar mobs, is composed of the lowest 
dregs of the island, and is slightly im- 
pressed by the untimely and ignomin- 
ious fate of the criminals. 

In their personal habits they are very 
repulsive; and, owing to their great 
consumption of ghee, are usually satu- 
rated with an odor to which that of a 
Congo negro is delicious. The whole 
wardrobe of many an adult is a strip of 
cotton cloth; while children, below 
ten or a dozen years, usually run about 
entirely naked. In their huts, often the 
sole articles of furniture are a mat and 
a copper kettle or two; while those 
who have been domestics in European 
families for years, never condescend to 
the use of knife, or fork, or spoon, in eat- 
ing. Yet, like all barbarians, they have 
a great fondness for tinsel and display, 
and not unfrequently deck themselves 
out with ornaments of considerable 
value. It is not uncommon on holidays 
to meet in the streets Indian belles hay- 
ing a ring on every toe, anklets on each 
leg, rings on every finger, three or four 
bracelets on each arm, as many rings in 
each ear, a ring three or four inches in 
diameter in the nose, a pinchbeck ban- 
dolette about the hair, and, what is 
most prized of all, a necklace of sover- 
eigns around the neck. These, with a 
light muslin skirt, or a white lamba, 
with a closely-fitting waistcoat and a 
gaudy red shawl, make up the toilette 
of the fashionable young Indian woman 
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as I saw her. Like her sisters of a fair- 
er hue and a higher civilization, how- 
ever, she does not disdain the use of 
cosmetics ; though hers are mainly lim- 
ited to cocoanut oil and red lead. Very 
soon after birth, the ear of every Indian 
girl is punctured, and a small roll of 
elastic bark inserted, which gradually 
presses the hole open more and more, 
until at length a thread of skin and 
muscle hangs four or five inches below 
the ear, presenting an appearance beau- 
tiful to Indian eyes as tiny feet toa 
Chinaman’s. 

Still, the condition of the Indians has 
improved since their immigration to 
Mauritius. It is constantly improving. 
Nearly all of them, whether looking 
forward to a return to their native land 
or not, are accumulating a little money. 
Many of them manifest great shrewd- 
ness in business transactions. A large 


portion of their children are gathered 
into the government schools, where 
they are acquiring the rudiments of 
learning, but where it is very difficult 
to keep them for a great while. 
Through the influence of these schools, 


of missionary efforts, and of benevolent 
planters—some of whom take a truly 
Christian interest in their people—light 
is slowly penetrating the dense dark- 
ness in which these poor wretches live. 
The second class of the population as 
regards numbers are the Creoles, consist- 
ing of the former slaves and their de- 
scendants, of every variety of shade. 
Though some of these have exhibited 
good business capacities, and attained 
respectable positions in various profes- 
sions, and though all are improving, the 
class, as a whole, is not in a satisfactory 
state. Few of them work on the plan- 
tations. Many of them practise various 
handicrafts in a small way, though few 
have much skill in them. Skilled 
workmen, in fact, are one of the great 
needs of the colony. Until recently, 
with the exception of a little missionary 
effort wholly incompetent to grapple 
with the dense mass of ignorance and 
vice which confronted it, little was done 
for the improvement of this class. Late- 
ly, however, government schools have 
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been established all over the island, and 
are doing great good. These, if not 
absolutely free, are nearly so, requiring 
but a shilling per month tuition, and 
not even that if the parents are unable 
to pay it. They are organized on a 
broad, unsectarian basis, and are super- 
intended by a most devoted friend of 
popular education, and a most thorough 
Christian gentlemar, who, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, sets before himself 
the highest standards, yet wisely em- 
ploys the most simple and conciliatory 
means. In spirit wholly, in letter to a 
great degree, he is a disciple of Horace 
Mann, of whose character and work he 
is an ardent admirer. He has now 
under his direction nearly one hundred 
schools, supported wholly or partially 
by Government, and attended by about 
five thousand pupils. The influence of 
these schools on the manners and habits 
of the young Creoles and Indians is 
already perceptible ; while, as yet, their 
good work of amelioration is scarcely 
begun. . 


So long as the island remained under 
French domination, the only form of 
Christianity tolerated was Catholicism. 
With the capture of the place by the 
English, a foothold was secured for the 
Anglican establishment. It was long, 
however, before thisestablishment wield- 
ed any considerable influence ; a couple 
of chaplains representing it for more 
than a generation. In 1854, the Rev. 
Dr. Vincent Ryan was appointed Bishop 
of Mauritius and its dependencies. He 
is assisted by eight or nine clergymen 
in Mauritius, besides one at the Seychel- 
les, and has under his supervision three 
or four Anglican missionaries in Mada- 
gascar. The Catholic church has now 
about twenty-five priests in the island ; 
while the Scottish kirk has a chapel, as 
have also the Independents. The foun- 
dations of the latter were laid directly 
after the act of emancipation; and it 
has ever been mainly supported by the 
freedmen and their descendants. 

Of the real religious condition of 
the people of Mauritius, it is difficult 
to give a very satisfactory account. 
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Amongst the Indians there is a vast 
amount of heathenism and fetichism of 
the grossest kind; as well as a great 
amount of unbelief and skepticism. 
Still, some of them are not insensible to 
the simpler Christian principles and in- 
fluences. That they have very crude 
ideas of what these principles are, and 
of what they require, is not only sup- 
posable from the nature of the case, but 
evident from the reply of one who, when 
asked why he, who a little time before 
had been prominent in the Yamsee fes- 
tivities, was now in the Corpus Christi 
procession, answered, “ C’est la méme 
chose” —it is the same thing: the Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan féte is all one. 
Others, of course, have worthier ideas 
of Christianity, and manifest a willing- 
ness to receive what they can compre- 
hend of it; accepting gladly, when able 
to read it,a copy of the New Testament 
in their language, and listening to the 
reading and explanation of the same 
from the Scripture-readers employed by 
the Church Missionary Society. Those 
who know best the condition of this 
class of the population, have strong 
faith in their conversion to Christianity. 
Not only is one church in the town 
almost exclusively devoted to services 
in their different dialects; but at the 
consecration of another, while I was in 
the island, no less than five different 
languages were employed, and two 
more would have been, had there been 
clergymen present competent to use 
them; thus suggesting almost the ne- 
cessity of the repetition of the pente- 


- costal miracle, that every man might 


have the Gospel in his own tongue. 
The great majority of the French and 
Creole portions of the population are 
nominally connected with the Catholic 
Church. The priests complain, how- 
ever, that they are losing their hold 
upon the men, They affect to see, in the 
system of general education now in 
force, very injurious influences, J¢ is a 
godless system—like our American com- 
mon schools—certainly non-Catholic. 
The boys brought up in the govern- 
ment schools and the Royal College— 
the chief literary institution of the isl- 
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and—not only part with their faith in 
many of the traditions of the Church, 
but learn to laugh at not a few of the 
pretensions of the priesthood; while 
the girls, educated at home, or in pri- 
vate seminaries under ecclesiastical 
sway, as a rule still continue faithful 
adherents of Catholicism. These com- 
plaints are, doubtless, correct in the 
main; for the great body of French 
men in Mauritius have very little faith 
in any thing beyond the scope of their 
senses, Of the incorrectness of many 
of the dogmas and the groundlessness 
of many of the assumptions of the 
Romish Church, they are fully con- 
vinced. They are restive under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood over their 
families, and endeavor to check and 
thwart it as much as possible. They 
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seldom, or never, go to confession them- 
selves; and they are exasperated that 
so many secrets are wormed out of their 
wives and daughters by means of it— 
secrets which often enable their possess- 
ors to wield a tremendous power. They 
are in that mental condition with which 
we are so familiar in America, when old 
ties are sundered and old beliefs are 
dissipated ; but when the mind has not 
yet risen to broader conceptions, and 
the heart has not formed more natural 
and healthy relations, That in time 
they will learn that superstition and 
religion are not identical, and that 
trust in God and immortality, in duty 
and love, is no derogation from the 
honor and glory of manhood, but its 
exaltation and perfection, there can be 
little doubt. 





A FRENCH SOLDIER AT INKERMANN. 


Tue trumpet, resounding through the 
whole camp, awoke us as usual. It was 
the day destined to become celebrated 
as that of the battle of Inkermann, 
My comrades had begun to murmur 
that they had no opportunity to show 
their courage. They little knew how 
terribly it was to be tested. The weath- 
er was not of a kind to raise our spirits. 
A heavy, dark sky of lead bent over us, 
such as I have never seen except in the 
Crimea. Our tents, grouped amid arid 
hills, so long exposed to tempests, had 
caught the gloomy color of the clouds 
and looked as gray as the smoke which 
rose from the points where the cooks 
were preparing our morning repast. 
After breakfast we were to commence 
our daily labor of building batteries. 
Our heavy work was not made more 
agreeable by a steady rain and a biting 
wind. It was a prosaic drama; but not 
destined to last long. 

Suddenly the news flew like wildfire ; 
the Russians were advancing upon us 
on the other side of the ravine of Inker- 
mann, You ought to have seen how we 
rushed to our tents. My friend Robin, 
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in his ardor, ran against me so that I 
fell at full length, and the blood flowed 
from my nose. On rising, my sergeant 
cried : 

“What is this? Blood before the 
battle? Keep it, my friend, an hour or 
two longer. You will want it on the 
field. It will be there worth its weight 
in gold.” 

He was right; and with a vow that I 
would sell it dearly, I fairly leaped with 
enthusiasm at the idea of actually go- 
ing into battle. 

In a few moments we were called to- 
gether by the roll of the drum. Our 
officers made short addresses, exhorted 
us to rouse all our courage and to show 
ourselves worthy of the name of French- 
men. 

We waited with impatience the order 
to march. Each second appeared an 
hour. The general agitation had filled 
us with excitement, and we panted for 
the moment of action. At length the 
réveillé ! The masses began to step for- 
ward. It was a sublime moment, as we 
felt ourselves advancing. Never before 
had I seen so many soldiers together. 
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The sight of these majestic columns, 
moving forward with a proud step, and 
their resounding, heavy, measured 
tramp, inspired me with strange ardor. 
It is not possible to express my delight 
at being permitted to take part in the 
battle, and to share the glory that 
would follow. Presently, I could dis- 
tinguish pothing in the distance but the 
innumerable shakos, high fur caps, and 
muskets of my comrades, who marched 
toward a plain, whence our cavalry was 
moving, in order to take position on 
our left. I quite lost sight of the Eng- 
lish. I did not even know whether 
they were taking part in the battle. 
Wherever I looked I saw only blue 
coats and red trowsers. The power of 
our beautiful France had never present- 
ed itself in this form to my eye. My 
pride rose higher than ever at the idea 
of being one of her children. For some 
time we marched steadily forward. I 
could see, now and then, divisions of 
Russian cavalry before us in the dis- 
tance, attacking our avant-poste, who 
received them with rolls of musketry 
which resounded through all the valley. 
Heavy clouds of smoke began to fill the 
space which separated us from the ene- 
my. The nearer we approached the fire, 
the more we thrilled with impatience. 

Suddenly I was seized with horror at 
the thought of killing my fellow-crea- 
tures. An irrepressible shudder passed 
through my heart. The rattling volleys, 
crashing around me, presented the 
frightful image of a battle-field. It is 
not possible to describe this emotion, 
which enfeebled my courage. I strug- 
gled with it. I prayed with fervor for 
what I required, in order to be a good 
soldier. I triumphed. The idea of 
shame and of dishonor restored to me 
all my energy. 

At this moment the word “ Halt /” 
arrested us after a march of half an 
hour. General Canrobert passed direct- 
ly before us, his splendid brown horse 
prancing and champing his bit. After 
having passed and repassed several 
times before our line, the horse reared 
and rose upon his hind legs, as if about 
to throw a sommerset backward. The 
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chapeau of the General fell to the 
ground. I stepped out of the ranks to 
pick it up, and stroked with my hand 
the beautiful tri-colored plume. 

The General smiled at my action and 
said to me: “If thou art brave, thou 
wilt one day merit both plume and 
epaulette, and I will present them to 
thee.” 

I bowed respectfully in token of grati- 
tude, and cast a glance of triumph at 
my comrades. From that moment, I 
thought only of plumes and epaulettes 
as rewards of my courage, and resolved 
that it should not be my fault if I di~ 
not gain them. 

We had taken our position upon a 
wide plain. I stood with my comrades 
in the front line. It was our glory to 
commence the battle. We were to dis- 
play the first courage. We were to 
grasp the wreath of victory. But there 
we stood, with our musket-breeches on 
the ground, like soldiers of lead, doing 
nothing. This moment was insupporta- 
ble. I cursed the tedious preliminaries. 
I sighed at being unable to advance a 
step. Robin pulled me by the ear. 
“How long are we going to remain 
planted here?” He swore like a dra- 
goon at the General-in-Chief. As for 
me, I thought of the plumes and epau- 
lettes and remained silent. 

Suddenly a crash shook the earth. A 
heavy cannonade terminated his male- 
diction. Billows of white smoke rolled 
over us like an ocean, I heard the in- 
spiring cries of the officers, “ Fire!” I 
fired. Everywhere the volleys rolled 
around me. Presently, before us blazed 
a sheet of fire. I felt the heavy shock 
which thinned our ranks. I ran for- 
ward with our regimeni. We were or- 
dered to kneel. The volley trom the 
enemy was accompanied by savage cries, 
shrieks, and shouts, Thick smoke near- 
ly suffocated me. I burned. At length 
I saw Russian uniforms. Legs with 
huge boots appeared, and through the 
smoke-clouds we advanced still farther. 
Shrieks, shouts, groans, and the roar of 
cannon mingled together. Suddenly I 
found myself face to face with a furious 
monster, who plunged his bayonet into 
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the body of my adjoining comrade. I 
saw my countryman fall in the agonies 
of death. I sprang upon the tiger with 
my drawn sabre and cleft his skull 
through. A shudder thrilled my whole 
frame, on seeing his head fall back in 
death. We closed our ranks, A new 
cannonade of the enemy killed our 
officer and carried away my shako. At 
the same moment the wind wafted away 
the clouds of smoke and revealed hun- 
dreds, thousands of giant forms and sav- 
age faces with gnashing teeth and flam- 
ing eyes. Werushed upon them. 

At this moment I felt an immense 
shock, It threw me off my legs and 
precipitated me headlong upon the 
bodies of the dying, which rolled on 
the ground. The frightful crash and 
roar of the battle resounded in my ears. 
I raised my arms to continue the fight. 
But a blow with the butt-end of a 
musket beat them down. Another blow 
struck my head. I became insensible. 
I do not know how long I remained so. 

On awakening, a trembling, jerking 

movement shook ali my limbs. I tried 
to open my eyes. My eyelids seemed of 
lead. I would not waste time in en- 
deavoring to open them. I thought I 
saw the Russians swarming around me. 
I strove to continue the battie. My 
hands were empty. I had neither mus- 
ket nor sabre. I struck around me with 
my clenched fists. It seemed to mea 
‘dream. The noise had ceased. I heard 
now only groans. A dreadful idea then 
flashed upon me. I had been left on the 
battle-field with the wounded, the dying, 
and the dead. But then I was con- 
scious of a movement forward, as if in 
some kind of carriage. That puzzled 
me. 

At length I succeeded in opening my 
eyes. I found myself upon an ambu- 
lance-cart, with many of my comrades, 
all pale and covered with blood. Then 
a new and more horrible idea struck 
me. I was with the dead, whom they 
were transporting to the pit for inter- 
ment. I strove to rise. I uttered a cry, 
in order to show that I was yet alive. I 
imagined I already felt the cold earth 

shoveled down upon me, With an im- 
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mense effort, beyond my strength, I lift- 
ed my head, in order to see whither we 
were going. I perceived we were ig 
one of a number of carts following each 
other upon an unknown road, all filled 
with the bodies of my wounded com- 
rades. My head fell feebly back upon a 
body, whose knees had served me for a 
pillow. 

“ Friend,” murmured he, “ where are 
we?” 

“ On the road,” said I. 

“On the road to our last home,” re- 
joined he. “ They are taking us to the 
hospital. Look! Ihave only one arm. 
The right has been carried away; but 
the victory is ours.” 

“ Sergeant,” said I (for I now recog- 
nized him), “they have put me here 
among your wounded. I am _ not 
wounded; only I can’t move, because 
one of our comrades is lying on my 
legs. God be praised! Iam not mu- 
tilated.” 

“ Friend,” said he, “I saw the doctors 
examining you. They have had you in 
hand. I rather think you will find you 
are wounded.” 

I had no time to reflect upon this 
possibility, which would doubtless have 
drawn from me a sigh. For how could 
I then gain the plume which the Gene- 
ral had promised me ? 

But my meditations were interrupted 
by the stopping of the ambulances, We 
were immediately surrounded by an ani- 
mated throng of persons regarding us 
with lively curiosity. Several: soldiers 
approached to assist in bearing us out 
of the carts. I felt a new pleasure in the 
thought that all these people were press- 
ing around us to see the brave soldiers 
of Inkermann. A white-headed old 
man looked into my cart, and said : 

“Poor cripples! They will see no more 
battle-fields. They have finished their 
career.” 

“No, no,” replied I. “ You are mis- 
taken, sir. I have not finished mine. 
As soon asI recover from the blow of 
the musket, I shall go back to the bat- 
tle-field and gain my epaulettes. Thank 
Heaven, I am no cripple.” 

They lifted me out of the cart and 
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transported me to a little dark barrack. 
There was a confused murmur of voices. 
French and English soldiers, convales- 
cent, issued from the door. Some of 
them walked with great difficulty, and 
on reaching the outside of the hut they 
all inhaled the fresh air with obvious 
delight. The atmosphere of the room 
was pestilence. My heart sank within 
me. They carried us to couches of 
straw which covered the floor. When 
they laid me upon one of those little 
beds, my legs were very painful. The 
weight of my gigantic comrade had be- 
numbed them. They were, as we say, 
“asleep.” I felt also atrocions cramps 
darting through them. 

“ Friend,” said I to the zouave, who 
aided in transporting me and who look- 
ed kindly at me with a smile of pity, 
“T shall soon be able to march again ; 
but I can’t walk now, because my legs 
are asleep.” 

“Bah! bah!” cried he, laughing. 
“ We will give thee another pair which 
won't be so sensitive.” 

I did not know what he meant by 
those words. I thought them only a 


good-natured jest. 
They now handed us a drink to 


quench our thirst. It only increased 
the heat in my head and limbs. 

The surgeons, who circulated through 
the barrack, stopped at the beds near 
us. I saw they were performing various 
operations. But I did not hear a single 
complaint. My brothers in arms show- 
ed admirable courage. Toward evening 
several lamps were suspended from the 
beams of the ceiling. They shed but a 
feeble light through the spacious apart- 
ment. Several dead bodies were carried 
out. An English soldier expired on the 
- couch adjoining mine. He had address- 
ed to me a few words which I could not 
understand. He gave a deep sigh as he 
rendered his last breath. My comrade, 
on the other side, fell into a sleep, some- 
times broken by groans. As for me, I 
remained perfectly quiet and silent. 

At last a woman dressed in black 
came to me with bandages. I made 
her a sign to put something upon my 
head to refresh me. She bound my 
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forehead with a wet linen napkin. I 
thanked her, and she left me. She had 
not the hardened expression and the 
vulgar look of our vivandiéres. Her 
sweet and thoughtful face touched me. 
Her look of compassion caused my 
heart to beat. She reminded me of my 
mother and her ways during my in- 
fancy. 

At length the surgeons approached 
my bed. One placed his hand upon my 
forehead, and said : 

“Well, my good fellow! 
you getting on?” 

“ Oh, very well, sir,’ I answered. “I 
should be up now, if my legs were not 
asleep. One of my heavy comrades has 
been lying on them, till I can’t move 
them.” 

“Your legs are asleep, are they?” 
repeated he with an inquiring look and 
a glance at the other surgeons, who all 
smiled. 

“ Are your legs subject to get asleep, 
when you get fatigued ?” 

“Oh, no!” I answered. “This is 
the first time in my life. It is the 
weight of my heavy comrade. In my 
own province (I ama Gascogne of the 
Pyrenees), before I became a soldier, I 
used, without effort, to carry cheese on 
my back, over the mountains, to sell on 
the plain; and, in the long march 
which we soldiers made from Baréges 
to Toulon, where they arrived perfectly 
exhausted with heat and fatigue, my 
legs did not refuse their service. I 
danced after it, in the same night, on 
the Place de ? Arsenal, and we sang : 


“ Gardons le bien, ce drapeau de ’honneur ; car 
sur nos fronts les lauriers immortels viendront 
bientét couronner les vainqueurs.” 


How are 


The surgeon had listened to me with 
a look of compassion. He seemed soft- 
ened. Withdrawing his hand from my 
forehead, he turned away, saying : 

“Tt is wonderful. He has not the 
least idea!” 

I thought his words must refer to the 
issue of our battle. Perhaps something 
had happened to our General. I in- 
quired of our garde malade, who just 
then came up. 

“Your General? What General?” 
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“ General de Lourmel !” 

“Lourmel? He is dead!” was the 
reply. 

This unexpected news was too much 
for me. Great tears gushed from my 
eyes and fell into my hands, with which 
I covered my face. They were the first 
tears I had shed since I had said adieu 
to my mother. Our good, noble Gene- 
ral—who always spoke to me in such a 
kind way—who even wrote letters for 
us home. He used to call us his chil- 
dren. That fine fellow is dead. I 
should never see him again. 

The surgeon approached me again 
with his colleagues and a garde malade. 

“ Patience, my friend,” he said. “I 
will now examine your legs. I will give 
you a remedy. You will soon be well 
again.” 

“Oh, the General, our dear General ! 
Is it true that he is killed?” 

“Hush! hush!” said the surgeon. 
“There are false reports about the 
General. Keep quiet. Smell this reme- 
dy;” and he caused me to breathe in 
the odor of a liquor stronger than 
brandy. It mounted into my head. 


Presently I was overcome by a desire to 


sleep. I fell into a kind of reverie, in 
which I was almost unconscious what 
was passing around me. I felt them 
take the bandages from my legs. I saw 
linen saturated with blood. I did not 
know what it meant. Then I fell into a 
deep slumber. 

I dreamed I was in France, near Ba- 
réges, I recognized my valley. My heart 
beat with joy, and I marched with a 
firm and rapid step, knapsack on my 
back, musket on the shoulder, and sabre 
swinging by my side. The sun was just 
sinking behind a giant oak upon the 
summit of a hill which I had climbed, 
in order to descend into the valley. Its 
foliage had taken the brilliant half- 
crimson coloring of autumn. Its im- 
mense trunk rose from a rich green 
sward. I recognized it. How many a 
time I had rested beneath its shade. I 
threw myself down upon one of its 
massy roots, which lifted their rough 
bark amid the dents-de-lion. It was not 
fatigue which caused me to stop on this 
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spot. It was a transport of joy. I was 
overcome by a thousand sowvenirs of my 
happy childhood, and by the sight of 
a landscape so dear to my heart. Seated 
upon this very spot (oh, shall I recall 
that story ?) one evening—the sweetest 
of my life—Madeleine, singing, kept her 
flock in this meadow. She was the 
most modest young girl in the village, 
sweet and lovely as an angel. I desired 
to marry her, by the blessing of God. 
Returning that evening from the plain, 
on mounting the hill, I saw her. 

“Ah!” exclaimed I to myself, “I 
will not pass that way without telling 
her. I will tell her to-day. Come, 
Madeleine,” I said. “ Come and sit here 
with me. Now listen.” 

She blushed. She turned pale. Then 
it was all said. 

But she died soon afterward, and I— 
I became a soldier. 

Now, for me, there is only one woman 
in the world. It is my mother. It is 
that mother who waits for me in yonder 
cottage. The souvenir of this story was 
associated with the old oak. I took a 
picce of its bark while murmuring how 
I loved it. Every thing which had hap- 
pened to me, subsequently, appeared a 
dream, from which I had now awaken- 
ed. I could hardly tear myself away 
from the old tree. It had been the wit- 
ness of a happiness so pure—of our 
sports, our laughter, our songs. 

At length I resumed my way. I took 
the passage to our cottage. I was about 
to be reunited to my mother. I should 
like to have brought her something— 
some compensation for those years of 
exile. Alas! Ihad nothing. Even my 
clothes were worn and torn. But I wore 
upon my breast an Order—a sign of 
honor—accorded only to the brave. 
This I brought to my mother with the 
heart of her child. 

Arrived at the opening of a grove, I 
caught a view of the village. The 
humble cottages were grouped on the 
slope of a hill richly cultivated. Oh, 
transport! oh, joy! oh, beloved home 
of my childhood! I inhaled with de- 
light the air of the trembling woods 
which crowned our hills. There they 
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are at last, those limpid cascades which 
gurgled and broke over the moss-cover- 
ed rocks and watered the rich pasture 
with their life-giving breath. One mo- 
ment more, and I shall see, touch, hear, 
drink all the sweetness of my home! I 
tread lightly along the winding path 
which, escaping from the grande route, 
meanders through aromatic hedges. I 
hear the warbling of birds, the cries of 
goats and lambs which gambol around 
and the bells of the herds of cows as- 
cending from the depths of the valley. 
Ah! here is the brook extending into a 
little lake by the roadside and thence 
passing into the meadow. Kneeling 
upon a rock, I drink from my hand that 
pure, ice-cold, silver water, in which is 
reflected the shore and sky. Grass is 
growing in the pathway. Silence reigns 
around the house. This alarms me for 
amoment, But the window is garnished 
with flower-pots. I approach and peep 
through the verdure and flowers, into 
the interior of the room. Ah! there 
is the old oak table! There is the chair 
of my dear, good father—the spinning- 
wheel of my mother—and, in the corner 


of the great fireplace, the portrait of 
Napoleon, all blackened with smoke. I 
hear the ticking of the old clock, which 
thrills through my soul; but she whom 


I sought—she is not there. Neverthe- 

less, every thing is in its usual place. 

. . . A woman with white hair is kneel- 

ing. Her hands are joined. It is my 

mother. She is thin and pale. She 

raises her hands. I hear her murmur: 
“My son! my son!” 
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“* My mother!” 

She turns toward me. She extends 
her arms, I rise to run into them—but 
the movement which I make causes me 
atrocious pain. A cry of anguish re- 
stores me to the reality. 

Alas ! Toould not run. I had no long- 
er any legs. They had been amputated 
during my sweet dream. I attempted to 
sit up. But two iron hands had grasped 
my shoulders and kept me in my posi- 
tion. They removed a linen napkin 
from the face, and said, 

“Tt is finished ! ” 

Then I saw a man going out, carrying 
a bundle enveloped in linen. It was my 
two legs borne away to be buried. Two 
wooden legs, possibly destined to replace 
them, were lying near me. 

At this moment I did not feel most 
keenly the loss which annihilated, at a 
single blow, my brightest hopes. What 
affected me most deeply was, I had not 
received the kiss of my mother. 

With a heart-rending pain, I beheld 
dissipated the sweet illusion. Alas! 
alas! I cannot now rush toward her. I 
shall not again roam through my valley. 
I shall not again tread with my feet the 
grass of my pastures—never! never! 

But, nevertheless, I shall see it again. 
I shall feel upon my forehead the kiss 
of those lips. I shall hear her call me, 
“ My son!” Then I will die, contented 
with the consciousness of having done 
my duty. I will die worthy of the 
name of a Frenchman. I will bequeath 
to her ma croix d’honneur—purchased 
with my blood. 
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OLD TIMES IN VIRGINIA AND A FEW PARALLELS. 


BY A VIRGINIAN, 


WITCHCRAFT. 


Oxp Virginia has self-complacently 
held herself guiltless of those crimes 
and follies which she has attributed to 
New England. 

When a Virginian is in his most 
unwholesome frame of mind against 
the “ Yankees,” he is apt to refer, in 
terms either derisive or denunciatory, 
to the New England trials and execu- 
tions for witchcraft. In vain have the 
descendants of the Puritans endeavored 
to palliate the errors of their ancestors, 
by proving the witchcraft delusion to 
have been rather the malady of the age 
than the crime of the individuals who 
labored under it. The Virginian was 
not to be propitiated nor silenced by 
any such process of confession and 
avoidance. His forefathers had escaped 
the contagion, and he triumphed in the 
boast, too easily credited, that the 
“sacred soil of Old Virginia” had 
never been desecrated by a trial for 
witchcraft. 

Yet this boast is not warranted by 
facts; for the records are extant which 
prove beyond a cavil that Virginia has, 
in at least one instance, tried a woman 
for witchcraft—the victim being a ne- 
gress, though only incidentally indi- 
-cated as such in the account from which 
I derive my information. Without fur- 
ther preface, I shall relate her story, 
confining myself strictly to matter of 
record. 

Grace Sherwood was the romantic 
name of the witch in this case, and 
Princess Anne County was the locality. 
The complaint was originally brought 
against Grace by Luke Hill and his 
wife, on a mere suspicion, and all the 
proceedings were in the County Court 
in the years 1705 and 1706. The first 
entry made in the matter was as follows: 


“ Princess Anne, 88. 

At a Court held ye: 3d. of Janry : 1703 pres- 
ent: Mr. Beno: Burro, Collo: Moseley, Mr. 
John Cornick, Capt: Hancock, Capt: Chap- 
man, Justices, 

Whereas Luke Hill & uxor somd Grace 
Sherwood to this Court in suspetion of witch- 
craft & she fayling to apear it is therefore ordr. 
yt: attachmt. to ye: Sherr do Issue to attach 
her body to ansr. ye: sd: som next Court.” 


Accordingly, in “ ffebry” following, 
the Court debated the matter very fully 
before proceeding to examine Grace, 
and finally ordered that Luke Hill 
should pay all costs and charges of the 
complaint, and that said Grace should 
be at the next Court to be searched by 
a jury of women; for it appears that 
the “suspetion” was chiefly grounded 
upon certain alleged differences between 
the accused and other women. In 
March, therefore, Grace appeared and 
consented to be privily examined by 
twelve women, who were empanelled as 
ajury and sworn. Having completed 
their inspection, they reported a verdict 
in the following words, to wit : 

“We of ye. Jury have sercath: Grace Sher- 
wood and have found two things like ¢ités wth 
several other spotts—Eliza. Barnes, forewom- 
an, Sarah Norris, Margt. Watkins, Hannah 
Dennis, Sarah Goodyard, Mary Burgess, Sarah 
Sergeent, Winiford Davis, Ursula Henly, Ann 
Bridgts. Exable Waplies—Mary Cotle.” 

Upon this the matter was presented 
to the Attorney-General of Virginia, 
who solemnly laid it before the then 
Governor in Council. Before this high 
tribunal the charge appeared too gene- 
ral and indefinite, and the County Court 
of Princess Anne was instructed, if it 
saw fit, to have Grace Sherwood exam- 
ined de novo. The Court did see fit, 
and she was arrested by the sheriff and 
required to give good bail for her ap- 
pearance at next term. Meanwhile, 
the sheriff, assisted by the constable of 
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the precinct, was ordered to search 
Grace’s house and all suspicious places 
adjacent thereto, “for all images and 
such like things.” But it seems that 
this inquisition was wholly bootless, 

A new difficulty in the case now 
arose. The women of the vicinage, 
either through modesty, or fear of the 
supposed witch, or for other good and 
sufficient reasons, utterly refused to 
sefve on the jury required. In vain the 
sheriff summoned, and, by turns, im- 
plored and entreated. They were in- 
exorable. There seemed to be a perfect 
conspiracy of the fair sex in that region 
not to go to Court for any purpose. 
When the Court, in June, had a number 
of the. absentees summoned for con- 
tempt, they still kept away, although 
threatened with the utmost severity of 
the law. In fine, it was as clear a defeat 
on the side of the Court as can be found 
anywhere in the annals of the wars of 
the sexes; for in July, 1706, the Court 
was obliged to content itself with an 
examination by only “ffive antient 
weamen.” 

Previous to this second examination, 
however, Grace Sherwood, on July the 
5th, consented to be tried in the water 
“by ducking,” but the day being rainy, 
the Court graciously postponed the trial 
on account of “her health,” as that 
body alleged, though obviously for its 
own comfort and convenience. At 
length, on the 10th of July, that being 
a beautiful day for the purpose, the 
Court and its officers, the “ five antient 
weamen,” and any number of other 
spectators, accompanied the accused, 
through what was then “ John Harper’s 
plantation,” to a sparkling little inlet 
making up from Lynhaven bay. There 
the sheriff performed the order, which 
was to “but” her into the “ debth.” 
And there, though bound, she swam, as 
we are told, “contrary to custom and 
ye: Judgts. of all the spectators,”— 
which was certainly a very foolish and 
terrible thing on her part, when by 
quietly sinking to the bottom of the 
“ debth”” she would have confuted her 
accusers and confirmed her innocence. 

But those “flive antient weamen” 
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(query: were they members of the 
court ?) were not done with Grace yet. 
They had searched her before the 
“ ducking,” and now they had to ex- 
amine her again. The result of both 
investigations is recorded as follows: 

“Ffive antient weamen have declared on 
oath yt. she is not like yur: nor noe other 
woman yt. they know of having two things 
like titts on her of a Black coller being blacker 
yn: ye: rest of her body.” 


Which last statement raises a suspicion 
that poor Grace Sherwood was at least 
a mulatto of the despised “ free nig- 
ger” order, if not a negress. The Court 
then, weighing all the circumstances, 
ordered the sheriff to “take ye: sd: 
Grace (another proof of her race) into 
his custody and to comit her body to 
ye: common Joal of this County their 
to secure her by irons or otherwise to 
be brought to a ffuture tryall there.” 

What was Grace’s ultimate fate is 
involved in mystery, for there is extant 
no further record of her. What I have 
told is authentic, being derived from a 
certified copy of the original records 
of Princess Anne County, where they 
are, no doubt, yet preserved. The place 
where Grace Sherwood was ducked, in 
Lynhayen bay, is still known as 
“ Witch’s Duck.” 

As a fitting pendant to what I have 
narrated in illustration of the ancient 
superstition in Virginia, I may add the 
following proof of its more modern ex- 
istence in the commonwealth. A poor 
white, named Marsh, living in 1838 
near Abingdon, was afflicted - with 
scrofula, which he imagined to be the 
result of the black arts of a reputed 
wizard in the neighborhood named 
Yates. He insisted that Yates could 
and should cure him, and Yates accord- 
ingly exhausted all his skill upon the 
disease, but in vain. The sufferer, grow- 
ing impatient and desperate, then re- 
solved to heal himself by killing his 
physician—no bad plan, in some cases, 
it must be admitted. To this end he 
sketched a figure upon a tree to repre- 
sent Yates, and at this he fired repeat- 
edly with silver bullets, Provokingly 
enough, Yates obstinately refused to die 
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of the mortal wounds inflicted upon his 
proxy, and so Marsh, loading his mus- 
ket with two silver bullets (‘to make 
assurance double sure ”), fired both into 
the back of Yates’ neck on the first op- 
portunity. Yates, still obstinate, recov- 
ered, and Marsh went to the peniten- 
tiary. It is tu be regretted that the re- 
sults of the experiment upon the scrof- 
ula itself are unrecorded, and thus lost 
to science. 
THE INDIANS. 

Another capital count in the indict- 
ment against New England is, that she 
treated the aborigines with whom she 
had to deal with unnecessary and un- 
justifiable rigor. As the charge has 
been urged by Virginians, let us briefly 
inquire whether the conduct of Old 
Virginia towards the red men has been 
unimpeachable. 

1st. Virginia dispossessed the natives 
of their territory with as little scruple 
as any other of the Colonies. We all 
know what was the right of discovery, 
backed by power, in the sixteenth, sey- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries. The 
colonists of Virginia were not behind 
They 


others in asserting this right. 
used cajolery, fraud, and force, as cir- 
cumstances might require; but never 
even made a pretence of fair purchase, 
as that solemn humbug Mr. William 


Penn did. They relied on the grant 
from the Crown and their own stout 
arms, and acted accordingly. An Act 
of the Assembly of Virginia, 1705, act- 
ually affected to have “laid out and 
appropriated” certain lands to the 
friendly, or tributary tribes, as they were 
called, and spoke of the Indian terri- 
tory as that which the natives “ are pos- 
sessed of, or “ pretend to claim!” The 
Act then forbids them to sell it, except 
among themselves, and requires them 
to procure a license from a justice to 
come upon “the lands belonging to the 
English,” which license limits their stay, 


and must not be granted unless they are - 


wholly without “offensive weapons,” 
Daring to intrude without a license, or 
over-staying it, or coming armed, they 
were outlaws, and might be maltreated 
or killed with impunity. 
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2d. Virginia showed as little respect 
to the Indian’s person as she did to his 
property. I have already incidentally 
shown how the Indian’s liberty was re- 
stricted by the Act of 1705, which, on 
infringement, devoted him to every vio- 
lence. In 1722, the Colonial Assembly 
passed another Act, which denounced 
death and slavery upon any of the na- 
tives tributary to Virginia, who, with- 
out a proper license, should dare to go 
north of the Potomac or westward of 
“the great ridge of mountains;” and 
any of the Five Nations coming south 
of the said river or eastward of the said 
mountains, without a license from the 
Governor of New York, were liable to 
the same penalties. The Act expressly 
says: “ And all and every such Indian 
offending herein, or going in greater 
numbers than are mentioned in such li- 
cense, on conviction, shall suffer death, 
or be transported to the West Indies, there 
to be sold as slaves, as shall be awarded 
by the Court. And if any tributary 
Indian so offending shall be killed out of 
the limits aforesaid, by foreign Indians, 
or by any of his Majesty’s subjects in- 
habiting beyond the said limits; or 
shall be taken up, transported, or sold, by 
either of them, no satisfaction shall be 
demanded by this Government for such 
killing or transportation.” The Court 
appointed by the Act to try cases aris- 
ing under it was composed of the Gov- 
ernor and Council (the commander-in- 
chief being substitute for the Governor 
in the latter’s absence), who, without a 
jury, might decide on such “ pregnant 
circumstances as shall be convincing.” 
Farther, it was provided that any per- 
son taking up an Indian under the Act, 
in case the latter was condemned to 
death, should receive a reward of one 
thousand pounds of tobacco; or, if 
transportation was the sentence, then 
the reward should be the price for 
which the Indian should be sold. 

In 1757, the Assembly of Virginia 
enacted that any person capturing or 
killing an Indian enemy, within two 
years from the date of the Act, should 
receive forty-five pounds’ reward for the 
capture, or forty for the killing. The 
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greater sum offered for a captive was 
caused by no sentiment of mercy, but 
from the fact that he was valuabie as 
an article of export to the West Indies, 
if he were not available in the home 
market. To promote a practice sup- 
posed by very simple persons to be an 
exclusively Indian barbarity, this Act 
insisted that “ the scalp of every such In- 
dian 80 killed. or destroyed shall be pro- 
duced to the Governor, or commander-in- 
chief.” Let us leave it to the casuist to 
decide whether it was more atrocious 
to take the scalp as a trophy, or to take 
it as an evidence, like wolves’ ears, to 
be produced to obtain a reward of 
money. 

If any body supposes from what has 
gone before that the Indian was not a 
slave in Virginia, but was merely trans- 
portable to be reduced to that condition 
elsewhere, he is much mistaken, Before 
that Dutch ship, in 1620, brought its 
human cargo from the coast of Africa, 
there is abundant reason to believe that 
there were already Indian slaves in Vir- 
ginia. It is certain that the colonial 
slave-code recognized and regulated In- 
dian slavery as fully as it did African 
slavery, and every statute of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, up to the Revolution- 
ary era at least, placed the Indian slave 
upon precisely the same footing in every 
respect as a negro or mulatto slave. 
What that old slavery was in Virginia, 
I do not now propose to set forth, 
though I may do so hereafter; it suf- 
fices that the Indian had to endure it 
equally with the African. 

Moreover, the free Indian was regard- 
ed by the law as the equal only of the 
free negro. He could not have a gun 
without license; he was not (even 
though a Christian) allowed to testify 
in the courts against a white man; he 
received “thirty lashes on the bare 
back, well laid on,” if he presumed to 
“raise his hand” against a white; and 
in cases coming under the benefit of 
clergy, he, like the free negro, was 
branded in the hand, and was whipped 
with as many lashes as the Court might 
direct. 

Now, be it borne in mind that what 
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has been here recited is within the let- 
ter of the Jaws as they existed and were 
enforced. How far the actual practice 
exceeded the law 1m severity, I shall 
leave to the judgment of the impartial 
reader. 

It is a significant fact that there are 
more Indians to-day in Massachusetts 
than in Virginia. 


INTOLERANCE, 


The people of New England should 
have a grateful remembrance of the fact 
that Virginia cordially invited the Pil- 
grim Fathers to come from New Ply- 
mouth and settle on Delaware Bay, 
which was then inside her boundaries. 
Suppose those sturdy old Puritans had 
accepted the hospitable invitation, and 
had colonized the Southern instead of 
the Eastern States: How much of 
American history would be reversed ? 
But I leave the hypothesis to those who 
like to speculate upon what might have 
been, and proceed to show that Vir- 
ginia, as she really was, exhibited to 
the full as much intolerance as Massa- 
chusets. 

The Catholics were the first to learn 
that Virginia proposed to regulate the 
consciences of her inhabitants. As early 
as 1627~28, Lord Baltimore, attracted 
by the accounts he had heard of Vir- 
ginia, gave up his settlement in New- 
foundland to seek a more generous soil 
and amore genial clime in the South. 
When he landed on the sacred shores 
of Virginia, he was greeted with the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, the 
latter of which his religion and his con- 
science alike forbade him to take. By 
an Act of Assembly, passed in 1705, no 
“Popish recusants convict” (as they 
were called, who refused to take the 
oath of supremacy) were allowed to 
vote for the Burgesses. An Act of 1748 
provided that no man should entrust 
his child in guardianship, or otherwise, 
to a “ Papist.” Another of 1753 declared 
that “Popish recusants convict shall 
not be witnesses in any cause whatso- 
ever.” In 1756, the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, by special enactment, required all 
“ Papists,” and all persons suspected of 
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being “ Papists,” to take “the oaths 
appointed by Act of Parliament to be 
taken instead of the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy.” Those refusing to 
take these oaths, when tendered, had 
the following pains and penalties de- 
nounced against them, and all who aid- 
ed, abetted, or countenanced them in 
their recusancy: “To be allowed to 
have no arms, “ weapons, gunpowder, 
or ammunition,” except (like free ne- 
groes) upon license from the court of 
justices; to be subject toa search for 
these arms, &c., which are declared for- 
feited ; to be compelled to deliver the 
said arms, &c., within ten days after 
refusing the oaths, or failing in that 
delivery, or hindering in the search, or 
seizure, by concealment or otherwise, to 
be committed to the county gaol, 
“without bail or mainprize,” for three 
months, to forfeit the arms, &c., and be 
fined treble their value; to be permit- 
ted to own no “ horse or horses, which 
shall be above the value of five pounds 
to be sold,” on pain of forfeiture, and, 
in case of concealment, to suffer three 
months’ imprisonment and be fined tre- 
ble the value of the animals. To insure 
the enforcement of thes3 provisions, 
common informers were awarded the 
assessed value of all such interdicted 
property as they found in the hands of 
“Papists,” or in the hands of others for 
their use. 

But Catholics were not the only ones 
whose consciences the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia assumed to control and regulate. 
In 1663, an Act was passed to the effect 
that “if any Quakers, or other sepa- 
ratists whatsoever, in this colony, as- 
semble themselves together to the num- 
ber of five or more, under the pretence 
of joining in a religious worship not 
authorized in England or this country, 
the parties so offending, being thereof 
lawfully convicted, shall, for the first 
offence, forfeit and pay two hundred 
pounds of tobacco; for the second 
offence, five hundred pounds of tobacco, 
to be levied upon the goods of the 
party convicted ; but if he be unable, then 
upon the goods of any other of the sepa- 
ratists or Quakers then present ; and for 
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the third offence, the offender shall be 
banished the colony of Virginia.” At the 
same time it was enacted that any mas- 
ter of a vessel bringing any Quaker or 
Quakers into the colony should be fined 
five thousand pounds of tobacco, and 
also be compelled to carry his broad- 
brim cargo away again. Moreover, 
any colonist entertaining any Quaker in 
or near his house, “to preach or teach,” 
was fined five thousand pounds of to- 
bacco for every such offence. 

Even so late as the era of the Revo- 
lution, Quakers were severely dealt with 
in Virginia. In the beginning of the 
war of Independence, Virginia attempt- 
ed to make the Friends in her borders 
perform military service; but they 
would not array themselves as the foes 
of King George, or of any other man. 
The lash was mercilessly applied to 
them, to reduce them to discipline, but 
in vain. They would not serve even in 
the militia, and the Legislature was 
obliged to have recourse to heavy taxa- 
tion upon them, with the proceeds of 
which substitutes were engaged. This, 
of course, had a ruinous effect upon the 
prosperity of the sect in the State, re- 
ducing its members in many instances 
to the most distressing poverty. 

The Baptists were the next objects of 
Virginia intolerance. The first church 
of this denomination in the State was 
formed in Isle of Wight county, about 
the year 1714, yet the Baptists are to- 
day, as they have been for many years, 
more numerous in Virginia than Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, or Methodists. 
Of course, they were from the first sub- 
ject to all the vexatious trammels of the 
“ Established Church,” and the laws 
against Quakers and other separatists 
were appealed toto crush them, Baptist 
preachers were imprisoned and their 
congregations dispersed. Armed mobs 
sometimes caused both shepherd and 
flock to fly for their lives. On one oc- 
casion a snake and a hornet’s nest were 
thrown into the room where a number 
of Baptists had gathered for worship. 
They were, as far as protection was con- 
cerned, outlaws, while every penal stat- 
ute was turned upon them. The powers 
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that were called them “ disturbers of the 
public peace,” and treated them accord- 
ingly. Baptist ministers were apprehend- 
ed upon peace-warrants, and Benedict 
tells us that about thirty preachers were 
thus imprisoned in Virginia. Rev. John 
Waller was confined, for preaching, in 
four different jails for one hundred and 
thirteen days, was often assaulted and 
beaten, and on more than one occasion 
was subjected to the ignominy of stripes. 
Rev. James Ireland was seized and im- 
prisoned in the jail of Culpepper County, 
where several attempts were made to 
murder him. The first was to blow him 
up with gunpowder, which failed. The 
second was to suffocate him with the 
fumes of burning brimstone, which 
came near succeeding. The third was 
to poison him, and this, by the aid of a 
physician and the jailor, was partially 
effected, Mr. Ireland being thrown into 
a dangerous illness, from which his con- 
stitution never recovered. I might add 
much more, but I forbear. 

Even after the Revolution the “ Es- 
tablished Church” still stood, and it 
was not until 1785 that, as such, it was 
finally abolished. <A petition to the 
Legislature favoring this abolition, for- 
warded by the Baptists, was accompa- 
nied by the following verses : 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF A COUNTRY POET. 
Now liberty is all the plan, 
The chief pursuit of every man 
Whose heart is right, and fills the mouth 
Of patriots all, from north to south ; 
May a poor bard, from bushes sprung, 
Who yet has but to rustics sung, 
Address your honorable house, 
And not your angry passions rouse? 


Hark ! for awhile your business stop ; 
One word into your ears I’ll drop : 
No longer spend your needless pains, 
To mend and polish o’er our chains ; 
But break them off before you rise, 
Nor disappoint our watchful eyes, 


What say great Washington and Lee? 
Our country is and must te free.” 
What say great Henry, Pendleton, 
And Liberty’s minutest son ! 

’Tis all one voice—they all agree 

God made us, and we must be free. 
Freedom we crave with every breath, 
An equal freedom, or a death. 


The heavenly blessing freely give, 

Or make an act we shall not live. 
Tax all things ; water, air, and light, 
If need there be ; yea, tax the night, 
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But let our brave, heroic minds 
Move freely as celestial winds. 


Make vice and folly feel your rod, 

But leave our consciences to God : 
Leave each man free to choose his form 
Of piety, nor at him storm. 


And he who minds the civil law, 

And keeps it whole without a flaw, 
Let him, just as he pleases, pray, 
And seek for heav’n in his own way ; 
And if he miss, we all must own, 

No man is wrong’d but he alone. 


So, we see how recent a blessing re- 
ligious freedom is to Virginia. 


THE GRAY LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 


I choose my title in this instance in 
contradistinction to the “Blue Laws 
of Connecticut ”—blue being, by com- 
mon consent, a “ Yankee” color, while 
gray is the badge of the South. More- 
over, the laws I refer to are so ancient 
(for America) that, if they are not gray, 
they are old enough to be so. 

In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale was ap- 
pointed Governor of Virginia, with the 
title of “Lord High Marshal;” and, 
for the guidance of his administration, 
the Treasurer of the Virginia Company, 
Sir Thomas Smith, prepared a Code of 
Laws, divine, moral, and martial, to be 
enforced throughout the colony, but 
especially in Jamestown. This code 
was chiefly an abstract from the severest 
military laws of the Low Countries, 
and, for a time, was rigidly enforced. 
It regulated every detail of life, both 
public and private; fixed the hour of 
lying down and rising up; compelled 
labor and prayer by rule and compass ; 
controlled the consciences and cut the 
clothes of all. I refer the reader for the 
details of these regulations to Bishop 
Meade’s works; but I will instance the 
compulsory daily routine in Jamestown. 
On “ week days” the “Captain of the 
Watch” aroused the companies early in 
the morning, when, at the word of com- 
mand, all knelt in prayer; after which 
they were marched to work. At nine 
or ten o’clock, the drum was beaten, 
work was suspended, and all marched 
to church for prayers again. Bishop 
Meade says: “ Half an hour before the 
divine service, morning and evening, 
the captain of the watch had to 
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shut the ports and place sentinels, and 
the,bell having tolled the last time, to 
search all the houses of the town, to 
command every one of what quality so- 
ever (the sick and hurt excepted) to re- 
pair to church; after which he was to 
follow all the guards, with their arms, 
into the church, and lay the keys before 
the Governors, On Sunday, he was to 
see that the day was no ways profaned 
by any disorders, gaming, drunkenness, 
intemperate méetings, or such like, in 
public or private, in the streets or with- 
in the houses.” 

By a statute of 1662, every body was 
obliged to have his child baptized by a 
minister of the Church of England, or 
be fined two thousand pounds of to- 
bacco. Any dissenting minister pre- 
suming to solemnize the rites of matri- 
mony was amerced ten thousand pounds 
of tobacco, and every such marriage 
was pronounced invalid. All persons 
were forbidden to take any journeys or 
do any work on the Sabbath, except of 
necessity, and all persons were ordered 
to atfend the worship in the parish 
church or chapel every Sunday, or be 


fined fifty pounds of tobacco for every 


absence. Quakers, and other recusants, 
totally absenting themselves from the es- 
tablished religious services of the parish, 
were fined twenty pounds a month; and, 
in addition, every Quaker was fined two 
hundred pounds of tobacco for each oc- 
casion he was present at a meeting of 
his sect. An Act of 1705 provided that 
every one who absented himself, or her- 
self, from church for one month (except 
Quakers, &c.), or failed to make due 
observance of the Sabbath, should pay 
for every such offence the sum of five 
shillings, or fifty pounds of tobacco, or, 
failing, from any cause, to mae prompt 
payment, should receive, “on the bare 
back, ten lashes, well laid on.” By an Act 
of the same year, any one who, being 
brought up in the Christian religion, 
should deny the existence of God or 
the truth of the Scriptures, for the first 
offence was disabled to hold any “ office 
or employment, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
military ;” for the second offence, he 
was “disabled to sue in any court of 
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law or equity, or to be guardian to any 
child, or executor or administrator of 
any person, or capable of any gift or 
legacy, or to bear any office, civil or 
military, forever within this colony, and 
shall also saffer from the time of such 
conviction, three years imprisonment, 
without bail or mainprize.” 

The following obsolete law of 1680, 
and which justices were commanded 
to put “in severe execution,” under 
heavy penalties for neglect to do so, 
should be revived for the suppres- 
sion of a growing evil’ of the present 
day: “Whoever shall appear in any 
church or chapel, whilst the minister is 
exercising his ministerial function, and 
shall disturb him, by words, or any other 
manner, or shall there appear in any 
unseemly or undecent gesture, any sher- 
iff, justice, or other officer then present, 
shall put such person so offending 
under restraint during divine service, 
who shall also, for the first offence, be 
fined two hundred pounds of tobacco 
and cask, and for every such offence 
committed after in the like quality, five 
hundred pounds of tobacco and cask.” 

Vagrants, by an Act of 1748 (which 
gave the word avery wide application), 
straying from their parishes, were dealt 
with like negro runaways; that is, whip- 
ped from constable to constable, till they 
reached their proper domicil. Every 
vagrant was liable to be hired out asa 
servant, if any body would have him, 
at any price; but if no one would. hire 
him, he received thirty lashes at the 
public whipping-post, and was then 
discharged—liable, however, to a repe- 
tition of the punishment for every sub- 
sequent offence of vagrancy. By a stat- 
ute of 1705, any poor white who pre- 
sumed to ape his betters and ventured 
to “ swear, curse, or be drunk,” received 
“ten lashes on the bare back, well laid 
on, for every such offence.” An Act to 
the same effect was passed also in 1744, 
In 1748, the Assembly declared that 
“any negro, or other slave, preparing, 
exhibiting, or administering any medi- 
cine whatsoever, shall be adjudged guilty 
of felony, and suffer death without benefit 


of clergy.” 
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An Act of 1755 sent the poor whites 
(paupers) to workhouses, where they 
were to labor and obey, or else receive 
ten lashes from the overseer for every 
offence, he being both judge and jury, 
and, perhaps, executioner. These poor 
whites were also obliged to wear a 
badge, cut in blue, red, or green cloth, 
“upon the shoulder of the right sleeve 
of his or her upper garment, in an open 
and visible manner,” or else receive five 
lashes for every neglect to do so. By a 
law of 1662, “a pillory, a pair of 
stocks, a whipping-post, and a ducking- 
stool” were made the indispensable ad- 
juncts of every court-house. What the 
“ ducking-stool” was for may be judged 
from an Act of the same year, which 
provided that in actions for slander, 
caused by a man’s wife, after the assess- 
ment of damages, the woman should 
be ducked, at the rate of one ducking 
for every five hundred pounds of tobac- 
co assessed as damages against her hus- 
band, if he refused to pay the tobac- 
co. 

I wonder if our “strong-minded” are 
struggling for the restoration of this 
lapsed. “ woman’s right ?” 

In 1705, it was enacted that all poor 
whites, men and women, convicted of 
adultery, should “receive twenty-five 
lashes at the public whipping-post ;” 
their “ betters ” for adultery, were fined 
one thousand pounds of tobacco and 
cask, and for fornication, five hundred 
pounds of tobacco and cask. An Act 
of 1727 subjected every poor white 
woman who had an illegitimate child 
to twenty-five lashes at the public 
whipping-post, and the same penalty 
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was inflicted on the poor person in 
whose house such child was born, unless 
he or she gave due notice of the birth 
to the church-wardens of the parish. 
The wealthier, in like cases, escaped on 
payment of five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, or fifty shillings current money. 
The frequency of child-murder in these 
latter days commends the Virginia stat- 
ute of 1710 to our most favorable con- 
sideration. It was as follows: “If any 
woman, not being a slave, be delivered 
of any issue of her body, which, being 
born alive, should by law be a bastard, 
and endeavors privately by drowning, 
secret burying or any other way by her- 
self, or the procuring of others, so to 
conceal the death thereof that it may 
not come to light, whether it was born 
alive or not; the mother so offending 
shall suffer death, as in case of murder, 
except she can make proof by one witness, 
at least, that the child (whose death was 
by her so intended to be concealed) was 
born dead.” 

Suppose this following law of 1661 
were now in force at Washington, what 
would become of our “reliable corre- 
spondents,” both radical and conserva- 
tive? “ Any person who shall forge or 
divulge any false report, tending to the 
trouble of the country, shall, by the 
next justice of the peace, be sent for, 
and bound over to the next county 
court; where, if he produce not his 
author, he shall be fined two thousand 
pounds of tobacco (or less, at the Court’s 
discretion) ; and besides, give bond for 
his behavior, if it appears to the Court 
that he did maliciously publish or in- 
vent it.” 
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“But we—we are—to us the breathing hours.”—Schiller. 


PART II. 


‘O "AvOpwmos vepyerds weduxis.—M. Antonin, lib. ix. 
Man is born to be a doer of good. 


CHAPTER I. 


A GRAND RECEPTION IN THE METROPOLIS, 


CasTLETON and Du Barry had met— 
met in the manner described in the 
commencement of this history—met 
after more than seven years of separa- 
tion; years which had served to form 
both of them. Castleton was in ad- 
vance of his old companion. He was 
already grasping into the “thick of 
human life,” while Du Barry was only 
skimming the surface. Both were at an 
age when the heart so far exercises con- 
trol as to give acoloring to the feel- 
ings ; when, whatever may be our plans 
and purposes, they are associated with 
some one we love, and whom we hope 
to win. This idea humanizes for the 
time the most hardened and selfish. It 
is our richest patrimony. Why is it so 
soon wasted ? 

The answer would involve too long a 
digression, We talk of blighted hopes 
and broken hearts. Who can say but 
men have quite their share? Early in 
life, I believe they suffer more in this 
way than the gentler sex; afterwards, 
the fierce contests of the arena expel or 
blunt the pangs of unrequited love, and 
make men cynical or indifferent ; while 
women ordinarily have more opportu- 
nity to brood over their ruined hopes as 
time advances. 

God help both, in this matter of dis- 
appointed affections ! 


The teader may possibly remember 
the rather startling announcement made 
by Ellsworth to Graves (it was in the 
beginning of my story) that Enos Foote 
had been trapped by a corner, and the 
very honest hope expressed by his in- 


genuous companion that this catastro- 
phe, whatever else it might involve, 
would not spoil his young wife’s recep- 
tions. 

It did not. It is to one of these re- 
ceptions that I now introduce you. 

It would seem that the whispers of 
her husband’s calamity had only stimu- 
lated the lady to greater extravagance 
and display. On this occasion the rooms 
were garlanded with natural flowers of 
hothouse growth. The music was ex- 
quisite. Trollari, then the most famous 
public singer in the country, had con- 
sented, on the occasion, to sing one 
song! The supper was most elaborate 
and profuse. The company—but why 
need I go into particulars? One of the 
New York journals contained three col- 
umns descriptive of this “ recherché 
affair.” In these three columns the pub- 
lic are told how many thousand dollars 
were expended for “ flowers alone,” the 
value of the present which Trollari re- 
ceived, and the total of Lenthall’s bill 
for the entertainment, together with 
various other important items, includ- 
ing descriptions of dresses and of the 
charming creatures who wore them. 

Mrs. Enos Foote expressed herself as 
“perfectly indignant” that these details 
should have “ found their way into the 
newspapers!” She alluded especially, 
she said, to the impertinent gossip 
about the cost of her reception. “ What 
were we coming to, when the items of 
one’s household expenses were not free 
from such meddling curiosity! It was 
high time some restraint was put on the 
press, indeed it was,” 
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Perhaps I ought not in this connec- 
tion to mention that Mrs. Enos Foote 
had invited to her party a young gen- 
tleman connected with the paper refer- 
red to, for the express purpose of hay- 
ing this thing done. Indeed, in an in- 
terview granted him that morning, she 
herself had furnished these very items, 
and much more of the same sort which 
the young man’s sense of decency, and 
what was becoming as journalist, did 
not permit him to print, and of which 
omission Mrs. Enos Foote complained 
bitterly ! 

Really, we have nothing to do with 
these inside views and glimpses, any 
more than we have with the “corner” 
old Enos is threatened with. At such a 
party, it is the surface only which we 
must regard, and I confess I always en- 
joy the picture. 

There were many of our old acquain- 
tances present. Miss Digby was there 
with Mrs, and Miss Ferris, all looking 
very attractive. The contrast between 
Clara and her friend was striking. The 
latter was a tall, fine, showy girl, in 
fact, quite a beauty in her way. Miss 
Digby, with her petite figure, which 
was absolutely faultless, her clear, pale 
complexion, and large, luminous brown 
eyes, as she stood near her companion, 
looked as if she belonged to another 
race of beings. 

The Ferrises had come rather early, 
and the rooms were not yet filled. 
Clara permitted herself to be entertain- 
ed in the reception room by one of her 
more mature admirers, where she could 
amuse herself in watching the arrivals. 
He was “a man of celebrity,” and had 
the reputation of being a “ brilliant 
conversationalist ;”» which means, as far 
as I have been able to judge, an insuf- 
ferable bore who insists on monopolizing 
all the discourse on all occasions; in 
simple ¢ete-d-tete, at the dinner-table, 
during between-acts at the Opera, at 
a morning call, or even on a rustic ex- 
cursion en plein air! Clara took refuge 
here, because it would not be necessary 
for her to speak a word; and she did 
not feel like talking. 

Du Barry was to be at the party. He 
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had told her so; Castleton too. Whose 
coming was she awaiting with an inter- 
est difficult to conceal ? 

At length Castleton entered, and made 
his way toward the mistress of the 
house. Clara regarded him for a mo- 
ment with an expression almost of pain. 
As she was standing, he would natural- 
ly pass on with the new comers without 
seeing her. She felt relieved when she 
saw him doso. He strayed from room 
to room, exchanging a passing word 
with his acquaintances, until he saw 
Miss Ferris. 

“Ts Miss Digby not here to-night!” 
he asked, after a short conversation. 

“ Oh, yes; she came with us; she is 
somewhere with my foreign cousin, I 
dare say.” 

This was said in a very careless tone, 
but how designing it was. 

“Ts it not perfectly enchanting here 
to-night? Have you observed those 
flowers? The music really makes me 
frantic.” 

Of course Castleton asked the young 
lady to waltz, and they stepped togeth- 
er to the dancing-room. 

It was not easy for him to escape, 
but he managed to do so after awhile, 
on the coming up of two or three 
young gentlemen of her acquaintance. 
With a heavy heart he passed through 
the different rooms, fearing lest he 
should espy Clara in some retired nook 
with Du Barry, and tantalized because 
he did not! How Castleton was tor- 
tured, no one could imagine, who did 
not know how entirely his heart was 
set on that little pale creature, with the 
lustrous hair and large luminous eyes. 

You recollect, perhaps, his determina- 
tion to submit his fate to her decision, 
as soon as Du Barry should return ; but 
six weeks had passed, and he could not 
bring himself to it. First, it seemed 
out of place to present his claims when 
all Du Barry’s old friends were engaged 
in welcoming him xome. Therf it was 
but fair that Clara should have an op- 
portunity to see something of her old 
school acquaintance before pressed to 
disclose her feelings. Then he—feared. 
In short, we find Castleton at the end 
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of six weeks no nearer his object than 
before, but suffering a thousand times 
more than ever. 

Perhaps while Castleton is wandering 
in search of what he cannot bear to 
find, I had better tell you, in a few 
words, about his meeting with his old 
friend on his return from Europe, and 
their subsequent intercourse. I shall 
have the better opportunity to do this, 
becase J know that Du Barry will not 
be here till late—he is staying away for 
effect—he will come, though, just when 

.Clara is despairing of seeing him. 

The first two days after his arrival 
Castleton gave up almost entirely to his 
old school-mate. Their intercourse 
could hardly be otherwise than agree- 
able in the flush of Du Barry’s arrival, 
and the incidents attending it; but 
really, they were as little known to each 
other, as if they had never been boys 
together. Their letters in this respect 
amounted to just nothing. Both had 
totally changed since they separated. 
After the excitement of his coming back 
had subsided Castleton felt a sense of 
disappointment so positive, that no 
effect of his could overcome it. Du 


Barry called on two or three occasions 
at the office of his friend, and was dis- 
gusted to find him hard at work, and 
unable to give him but a few minutes 
of his time. 

It was soon evident these young men 


had nothing in common. We know 
what Castleton’s training had been. 
Du Barry, after seven or eight years in 
Europe, quite his own master, without 
a care or a responsibility, except how 
not to exceed his limited income, had 
returned aimless to his native land, 
where, of all countries, to be aimless is 
to be as if he did not exist. His chief 
conversation with Castleton was to 
complain of the crude appearance of 
every thing around, of ‘the half-formed 
condition of New York, and of the 
dirty streets. He feared our country 
would cease to be a land of liberty, and 
would degenerate into a land of license 
till it fell under the rule of a despot, 
and much more of the same sort of 
twaddle. All this was delivered in an 
VoL. 1v—62. 
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opinionated tone, every way unlike the 
free and easy “ Alf” of old times. Cas- 
tleton was heavy-hearted. He felt he 
liad lost the friend of his boyhood. 
Pulsifer understood this, and told him 
not to try to keep up an illusion. It - 
would indeed have been idle to attempt 
it. Good friends enough they might 
be, that is, in the ordinary way, but 
nothing more. . 

I must come back to the gay scene at 
Mrs. Enos Foote’s. On this occasion, 
the entire house was thrown open. 
What a throng! Every place was filled. 
A charming perfume was wafted from 
room to room. Rapturous music (many 
lovely women that evening pronuunced 
it divine, but it was not divine) 

“‘ With its voluptuous sweil ” 
attracted to the dancing-rooms. There 
you witnessed a sight of enchantment. 
All that money could procure—money 
lavished without stint or thought of 
the outlay—all that taste could suggest, 
all that health and spirits and beauty 
could impart to adorn the picture, aid- 
ed that evening to throw a fascination 
over the scene, and make you forget 
there ever had been a past, or that a 
future was possible. 

Clara at last began to tire of the 
“man of clebrity!” She had repeat- 
edly been solicited to join the dancers, 
but her companion cared for nothing 
of the sort. He kept on talking pro- 
foundly, looking all the while super- 
naturally wise. At length, believing her 
companion to be laying out a discourse 
which would reasonably last into the 
small hours, she availed herself of the 
next opportunity to make her escape. 

The brilliant conversationalist shook 
his head as he saw her depart. “I was 
mistaken in her,” he muttered—“ a tri- 
fling girl, very trifling;” he paused a 
moment, and took his way to the re- 
freshment room. Clara had accepted 
the invitation to dance, in order to es- 
cape from this man; but after a little 
she was quite as ill at ease with her 
new companion. When rallied on her 
absent manner, she complained of head-- 
ache. Only think of it. The proud 
and conscientious Clara Digby descend-- 
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ing to subterfuge. But her feelings 
were so worked up, that she hardly 
knew what she was saying. Her time 
had come; she was infatuated with Du 
Barry ; there is no other word for it. 

At length Castleton saw her. His 
heart beat with joy to find that she was 
not with his rival. On other occasions, 
with how much pleasure did Clara wel- 
come his presence ; how happy was she 
to escape to him from those who might 
be attempting to entertain her, how se- 
eure she always elt in his friendship. 

It was very different now. Clara did 
her best, however, to conceal the 
change. She endeavored to welcome 
Castleton as usual; but her listless man- 
ner, the slight flush that was beginning 
to rise on her usually pale cheek and 
the absent expression of her eyes, be- 
trayed some unusual perturbation. Still 
she took Castleton’s arm, as she had so 
often done before, and so they passed 
from room to room. 

“ Are you not well this evening ?” he 
asked at last. 

“T do not think I am very well,” was 
Clara’s reply, and the words came from 
her heart. 

“T knew you were not,” continued 
Castleton, “ indeed you really look ill. 
Had you not better go home. 

“Go home? Wo, indeed.” She spoke 
with an energy that startled herself. It 
certainly startled Castleton. “I mean I 
think I feel better here than I would at 
home,” she added in a low voice. 

While the two were thus awkwardly 
engaged, Mrs. Delaine swept by with 
one of her fashionable train. Her eyes 
flashed fire as she turned them on Miss 
Digby. She hated the girl; hated her 
for being so entirely different from her- 
self in looks and in style, and for the 
admiration she attracted ; above all, she 
hated her for engrossing the whole of 
Castleton’s heart. She saw with the 
keenness of her woman’s wit, that 
things were not flowing smoothly in 
that quarter, and this was a relief to 
her. Presently she repassed in the same 
direction, so as again to meet our 
friends, and she was confirmed in her 
opinion. 
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Castleton could not engage Clara in 
conversation. She did not wish to 
dance any more. She did not care for 
refreshments. This state of things was 
not to be borne, and Castleton was on 
the point of asking point blank for an 
explanation, when he felt magnetically 
that a sudden change had come over 
his companion. She made an observa- 
tiun quite in the old, easy, natural way, 
she looked at her friend with eyes no 
longer listless or preoccupied, but hay- 
ing their old assuring, confiding expres- 
sion. 

And all because, glancing into the 
adjoining room, she saw conspicuous 
the fine form of Du Barry, as he was 
carelessly endeavoring to thread his way 
through the throng. : 

What a subtle piece of handiwork is 
the human heart! What a wonderful 
power is the power to love. Ah, to 
love! How it beautifies and makes 
happy. To love—it is to be at peace 
and harmony with all the world. It 
fills the soul with good will to every 
human being. If all could but enjoy 
this, the universe would be filled with 
one grand harmony. On this occasion 
tranquil happiness filled Clara’s heart 
so entirely that it worked an immedi- 
ate change in her manner toward her 
companion. Du Barry had come. He 
would join her in time; she was in no 
haste; she could wait and be happy 
meantime. She even changed her mind 
about dancing, and told Castleton that 
if still agreeable to him, she would like 
to try one galop. 

Castleton was enchanted. He was in 
the condition to catch at straws. So 
the poor fellow gave himself up to be- 
ing excesssively happy, for the next 
twenty minutes, when the form of his 
rival suddenly cast its shadow on him. 

Du Barry came up. He appeared 
easy and self-possessed. He greeted 
Clara cordially, and Castleton more 
than that, affectionately. It was per- 
fectly natural standing quite still, as 
they were, and conversing, that Clara 
should withdraw her arm from Castle- 
ton. This she did very gently; as 
ladies know how to do under such cir 
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cumstances. Du Barry saw it, and pre- 
pared for the next move. Castleton felt 
it, and down he sank where he was be- 
fore—into the depths. 

After a judicious time had elapsed, 
Du Barry said, “ Miss Digby, do not 
forget I am still almost a stranger here. 


[am going to ask you to aid me in a. 


little tour of observation.” 

He offered his arm as he spoke, Clara 
looked at Castleton and smiled kindly 
(the most fatal sort of smile a lover can 
receive is a kind smile), took Du Barry’s 
arm, and the two disappeared. 


“You love that girl,—don’t you ?” 

Castleton turned sharply, and saw 
Mrs. Delaine standing close to him. He 
. changed color. It was partly from vex- 
ation. 

“ Nay,” said the beautiful woman, in 
a voice very soft and low, so that she 
could not be overheard; “do not be 
angry. I am privileged. You know the 
interest I take in you. You must not 
forget what I have so often told you, 
that I have felt you were in my charge 
ever since the first day I saw you, when 


you entered that dismal hole in Nassau 
street.” 

Castleton could not help smiling at 
the appellation. He felt complimented, 
too, by the openly expressed regard of 


a handsome woman. For at that time 
he had not the least idea it was any 
thing beyond a friendly interest. Still 
he shrank from the profanation of hav- 
ing his feelings laid bare, indeed, from 
any ‘allusion to that topic. Mrs. Delaine 
spoke so directly and so seriously, that 
it was not easy to throw off the subject 
with a laugh. His fair companion gave 
him no time to do so. 

“T want to talk with you a few min- 
utes.” She took his arm as she spoke 
(women of a certain age have an easy 
assurance when in the company of very 
young men), when a fresh strain of 
music burst on them, so exquisite in its 
earthliness, that all the senses seemed 
suddenly to be tuned in harmony with 
it. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “they have 
commenced the Deuxtemps—I am pas- 
sionately fond of it; but I do not trust 
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myself with every body. You dance it 
to perfection (Castleton did not dance 
particularly well) ; I have seen you with 
Miss Digby. You turn red again. Mr. 
Castleton, you are too superior to blush 
in this way.” 

They were on the floor, Castleton 
hardly knew how. They whirled round 
and round, then forward, then back- 
ward, then round again. Mrs. Delaine 
never felt so happy before. She attract- 
ed a great deal of admiration from the 
lookers-on. Her figur® was just as 
youthful as ever. As I once remarked, 
physically it was perfection, one of 
those marvels of creation which we in- 
sensibly wonder at and admire, but 
which produces no high, ennobling, or 
worthy emotions. At this time, she was 
eight or nine years older than Castleton, 
but she looked quite as young as he 
that evening. 

“T must not—any more—I enjoy— 
too much.” 

Her covert words as she pressed close 
to Castleton, as if for support, fell short 
of their mark. With all the knowledge 
of character which he had acquired, he 
did not comprehend the nature of this 
woman. True love isa protector. His 
thought of the sex was preserved pure 
and exalted by his regard for Clara. 
But Mrs, Delaine knew just what Cas- 
tleton was. There was to her an intense 
charm in his purity of character, and in 
what she termed his modesty of de- 
meanor, which was so absolutely in con- 
trast with the conscious and confident 
manners of the men of society. Her 
heart beat quick at the thought of se- 
curing him for her own. She did not 
permit herself to think of the disparity 
in age. With him she could be always 
young. He must, he should be hers, 
That bloodless, pale-faced thing should 
never carry him off. What did she 
know of love? At that moment Mrs, 
Delaine was not aware of the exact 
state of things. She could not imagine 
that Clara could be indifferent to Cas- 
tleton, and she did not know that a 
rival was already in the field. 

Clinging closely to Castleton’s arm, 
the two left the dancing-room, and 
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walking through the hall, came where 
a small divan pushed within the recess 
of the window offered a seat. 

“ Let us sit here,” she said, “till I fin- 
ish what I have to say to you.” The lit- 
tle divan was certainly. not too large for 
any full dressed fine lady, but Mrs. De- 
laine insisted there was room for both. 
How she disposed of herself to effect 
this, I do not know; but she did man- 
age it, so that she actually offered her 
companion half the seat. 


“ How do our New York parties com- 
pare with those you have attended 
abroad ?” asked Clara of her compan- 
ion. 

Now beyond going to one ball given 
by our Ambassador in Paris and at- 
tending a single reception of our resi- 
dent Minister at Brussels, Du Barry had 
been present at no large entertainments 
on the other side of the Atlantic. To 
be sure, he used to go sometimes to 
Madame Glaubheist’s, the wife of Frei- 
herr Glaubheist, on occasions when she 
invited to her house numerous profes- 
sors, their wives and daughters, and 
when a limited number of students 
were present. But these were solemn 
affairs; no waltzing, no dancing, no 
supper, and but slight refection; but 
much philosophical talk and metaphy- 
sics. Something, doubtless, after the 
fashion of the “ssthetic teas,” which 
Coleridge used to speak of. In short, 
the young man had really seen no so- 
ciety in Europe. He had seen a great 
deal of the world at large, and knew 
very well what was going on in it. As 
to accomplishments, he had the best 
teachers in every variety of waltz and 
the numerous offshoots in the way of 
improvements on this German creation. 
I do not condescend to give the names 
of his teachers, nor where they re- 
sided ; but I can assure you in this re- 
spect Du Barry felt perfectly at home 
on the floor at any grand party, ball or 
reception in this country. He was 
quick-witted, and readily adapted him- 
self to new occasions; and if he did 
commit a solecism it was put down as 
all right. He had lived seven or eight 
years in Europe, and ought to know! 
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So when Miss Digby asked him how 
the parties in New York compared with 
those he had attended abroad, he re- 
plied without hesitation, “With my 
strong American feelings, I am inclined 
to say, very favorably. We certainly bear 
off the palm in the beauty of our wom- 
en. If I might be allowed to criticise, 
after being here so short a time, | 
should say there is too much lavish dis- 
play, with too little regard to taste and 
refinement. In these, I think the Euro- 
peans are in advance of us,” 

“ But then they have had three thou- 
sand years’ practice, my boy, as old Bur- 
ton used to say of the mummy!” 

These words were uttered in a jolly 
tone by a short, fat, jolly-looking man, 
who had just emerged from the supper 
room and was now standing near Du 
Barry. He knew both the young man 
and Miss Digby, and being one of these 
privileged persons whom you frequent- 
ly meet on such occasions, and hearing 
question and answer, had joined in the 
conversation. 

“How are ye, how are ye,” he con- 
tinued, nodding to each, “ hope you are 
well; perfect jam here to-night ;” and 
twisting his short fat body through the 
crowd, he disappeared. 

Du Barry was annoyed (such unsenti- 
mental interruptions are annoying) ; but 
so far from manifesting any chagrin, he 
laughed, and said, “I think Mr. Stokes 
has not changed in the slightest since I 
was a boy.” Miss Digby expressed an 
opinion that she never could bear the 
map, and in ashort time the flow of 
conversation was resumed. 

It took, after a while, a romantic turn. 


“You are engaged for the next 
waltz?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the next ?” 

The young lady consulted her tablets. 

6“ Yes.” 

“ For the Lancers ?” 

“ No.” 

Virginia Randall was, perhaps, the 
most attractive girl present; at least to 
the larger number. She was in her 
glory that night, with her fine figure, 
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her clear complexion, her large gray eyes, 
and dark eyelashes, and yellow hair. 
A perfectly magnificent creature, Ells- 
worth thought her. It made the blood 
tingle in his veins, as he saw her step 
on the floor with Graves. There was 
an air of easy assurance that evening 
in his rival, which he had never wit- 
nessed before, and which alarmed him. 
Could Virginia be trifling with him ? 
Very likely. After waiting, as it seem- 
ed to him an interminable space of time, 
while Graves still monopolized Miss 
Randall, he had accosted her boldly in 
the presence of his rival, and we see 
with what success. He was down for 
the Lancers. 

Graves was greatly content on that 
occasion. .It was very comfortable to 
be loved by such a beautiful girl, who 
attracted such universal admiration. 
He was particularly delighted to have 
the advantage of Ellsworth on this oc- 
casion, when Ellsworth in every other 
respect seemed always to have the ad- 
vantage of him. Besides, I must not 
mislead you, Graves loved the girl as 
much as he was capable of loving any 
pody. 


Du Barry and Miss Digby had sever- 
al times passed the spot where Castle- 
ton and Mrs. Delaine were ensconced. 
The former were too much preoccupied 
to notice them. But nothing escaped 
the attention of Castleton’s companion. 
She took in the situation at a glance. 
She did not mistake Clara’s absorbed 
and interested look, and her eyes gloat- 
ed over the spectacle. 

The next time they passed she said, 
in almost a whisper, to Castleton, 
‘‘Love, they say, is blind, else you 
would be convinced of what every body 
else fully comprehends,” and she nod- 
ded toward the two. 

Castleton started to his feet. He was 
betrayed into this sudden expression of 
feeling. ‘Ido not care to converse on 
this topic, madam,” he said. 

“Perhaps you will resume your 
seat,” observed the lady coldly, “and 
not exhibit rudeness in return for the 
sincere interest I feel in you.” 
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Castleton instantly apologized, and 
resumed his seat. He had lost a trick 
in the game that woman (not he) was 
playing. The advice he had given to 
William Holt not very long before in 
regard to Virginia Randall flashed 
through his mind, and he covld not 
help feeling that his own case was be- 
coming quite like that of his old ac- 
quaintance. He took his seat, after 
begging pardon of Mrs. Delaine, and 
then remained perfectly silent. 

“In one word, tell me,” said the latter 
in a tone more decided and vigorous 
than she had before used, “ why you 
are angry with me.” 

It was a hard question to answer. 
Castleton was in the toils. He had be- 
trayed himself by his sudden move- 
ment, and now that he was reseated, 
there was no escape for him. __ 

“T am not angry with you,” he said 
at last, after some hesitation, as if en- 
deavoring really to decide whether he 
was or not. 

“T believe you, for you are incapable 
of a deception,” returned Mrs. Delaine. 
“Tam to attribute your conduct then 
to emotion of another kind. It is as I 
told you. You love Clara Digby, and 
Clara Digby,” she paused to give em- 
phasis to what she was saying, “ Clara 
Digby loves that Du Barry. See!” 

They were passing again, more deep- 
ly engaged than ever. Du Barry had 
got on his most fertile subject—himself. 
He was speaking of his return to 
America, and was remarking that he 
had not yet decided where to reside. 
He did not like the atmosphere of New 
York. It. was too commercial. He 
lowered his voice and continued. “ Cer- 
tainly we cannot regard that society as 
aristocratic which can be drawn togeth- 
er at a rich stock-broker’s. There does 
not appear to be any standard in New 
York but money. I may be mistaken, 
but so it seems to me.” 

Clara did not stop to think that this 
has been the stereotyped satire of poets, 
philosophers, and misanthropists from 
the earliest record down, and further 
that it has never yet been satisfactorily 
demonstrated why an aristocracy of 
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birth is any better than an aristocracy 
of cash. On the contrary, she appeared 
to be considerably impressed with what 
Du Barry was saying. 

“T shall not attempt a profession,” he 
continued. “I once thought of the law ; 
but my poor friend Castleton—don’t 
you think ke has changed greatly ?— 
quite frightened me from it. One visit 
to his law office was enough, and I paid 
two or three. No. I cannot endure 
the thought of becoming a mere parti- 
san. It lowers the dignity which be- 
longs to our nature. It may make the 
mird more acute, but it can no longer 
be comprehensive; it grows narrower 
day by day.” 

“T don’t think that can be so with 
Mr. Castleton,” replied Clara. She could 
not help saying that for her tried friend. 

“You would not perceive it, of 
course. But I certainly do, when we 
engage in any philosophical conversa- 
tion. No. Ican no longer endure the 
thought of becoming a lawyer.” 

“In that I agree with you,” said 
Clara, satisfied with doing justice to 
Castleton. “It does seem to me a dis- 
agreeable profession.” 

“ Belittling to man’s noblest aspira- 
tions,” said Du Barry. 

“T can quite understand you,” said 
Clara. : 

“T think I shall devote myself to 
writing for the present. I have much 
that I would like to say to my country- 
men,” remarked Du Barry, with an air 
of superb egotism. 

“Oh, I hope you will. I do think 
you ought to,” said Clara, earnestly, 
looking, at the same time, in her com- 
panion’s face with enthusiasm. 

“Do you—do you really think so? 
then I am decided.” 

It was at this point of the conversa- 
tion that they again passed the place 
where Castleton was seated, and it was 
at this moment that his companion ex- 
claimed: “ See!” 

And he did see. There could be no 
mistaking the look of unqualified in- 
terest which was on Clara’s face, nor 
the satisfied expression which marked 
the countenance of Du Barry. 
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But now Castleton’s presence of mind 
had returned. The period of emotion 
had passed. His training displayed it- 
self. He turned toward Mrs. Delaine, 
and smiling, said in a perfectly natural 
tone: “ A very interesting picture.” 

“ You think so?” 

“T think so.” He remained silent. 
This time he had taken the trick. Mrs. 
Delaine wus at aloss how to resume 
conversation. Not long though, for she 
was fertile in expedient. 

She appeared to be reflecting earnest- 
ly. At last she spoke. ‘ Mr. Castleton, 
you have said that you are not vexed 
with me for what I have done. I fear, 
however, that I have annoyed you, and 
I am very sorry.” 

“T confess that your remarks seemed 
a little extraordinary ; but I assure you, 
I think no more of it.” This was ut- 
tered in a very polite, conventional 
way. 

“T am losing ground,” thought the 
lady; “I will regain it.” “If what I 
said seemed extraordinary,” she replied, 
“it is because the interest I take in you 
is extraordinary. I knew I was saying 
what you might think unwarrantable, 
but you needed that some one should 
say it, and whatever you may feel at 
this moment, I am more than content 
to have done you a service. I have 
roused your pride, and I do not believe 
you will humble it to Miss Digby.” 

Mrs. Deiaine rose as she spoke, with 
an air of fashionable indifference to the 
subject, giving our hero no opportunity 
to reply. At the same moment one of 
the elegans of the ball-room approached 
and solicited her to join him. She gave 
a careless bow to Castleton, and was 
soon in the whirl. She danced a long 
time without intermission, and never 
appeared (so many said) so fascinating 
as on this occasion, 

As she stepped aside for a moment to 
allow a friend to put a pin in a flounce 
which showed symptoms of giving way, 
she encountered Mr. Pulsifer, who had 
come in to look about for a few minutes 
(his wife’s health did not permit his 
going to parties) and pay his respects 
to—the supper. 
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“ Repairing damages ; repairing dam- 
ages even here,” said the lawyer good- 
humoredly. “ Life is spent in repairing 
damages.” 

“ Just what I should expect to hear 
from such a gloomy creature as you,” 
returned Mrs. Delaine. “ Why don’t you 
look on the bright side, and say‘ Life is 
spent in beautifying, beautifying ?’” 

“ Appropriate, very appropriate in 
your mouth, my dear madam,” and the 
lawyer passed on. He worked his way 
through the different rooms, glancing 
at all that was going on. He discovered 
Clara and Du Barry, he saw Castleton, 
who had joined a couple of gentlemen, 
and was chatting with them. The law- 
yer seemed to enjoy his little excursion. 
He made his own reflections, and hav- 
ing partaken moderately in the supper 
room, went home. 

The party hadbroke up. 

Castleton did not encounter Clara 
again. Flushed and fevered, he took 
his way homeward. 

“Tt is all over,” he said to himself. 
“This ends the dream of my youth. 
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Why not? Why should not Clara pre- 
fer Du Barry tome? He is fresh and 
buoyant, while Iam already yoked to 
the car. Has it really come to this? Is 
that woman right? Do my friends be- 
gin to sympathize with me? Enough. 
I will rot out the very memory of this 
destroying passion. Henceforth the 
world’s duties claim me.” 

It is to be remarked, when young 
men are disappointed in love, they are 
apt suddenly to surrender to the claims 
of conscience or ambition—very gener- 
ally the latter. Formerly, in such cases, 
they went into a cloister or to the wars 
—to court oblivion or fame. In this 
less turbulent period, they turn mission- 
aries, or enter the lists to seek distine- 
tion in the world’s affairs. 

When morning came, and found Cas- 
tleton once more in his daily routine, it 
occurred to him that perhaps he had 
been too fast. Why should he judge 
Clara too hastily. So hard is it to give 
up an object which is dear to us. So 
hard to abandon hope and welcome 
what seems to be despair. 


CHAPTER II. 


WILLIAM HOLT PROPOSES TO REMOVE FROM THE SIXTH AVENUE. 


“ MorneEr, were you not a fashionable 
young lady before you were married ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“You were considered beautiful,too ?” 

“ Why, William, what possesses you 
to ask such questions?” Holt contin- 
ued without replying. “Father was a 
handsome man, was he not ?” 

“Very handsome.” 

“T wonder how I came to be such a 
repulsive-looking creature.” 

It was spoken low, in soliloquy, but 
his mother heard it. She rose, and 
going up to him, threw her arms about 
his neck. ‘ Nobody looks so handsome 
to me as my own boy,” she said, and 
she kissed him tenderly. 

“ Other folks see with different eyes,” 
said Holt in a softened tone, 

“What do you care, my son, so long 
as you know how you seem to your 
mother ?” 


The good woman forgot to make al- 
lowance for feelings which spring up at 
Holt’s age. . 

“You were the child of many sor- 
rows,” she continued. “You know 
your father died before you were born.” 
The recollection was too much for her. 
She sat down, quite overcome by it. 

Holt did not stir. He looked toward 
his mother gloomily. He was in one of 
the moods which occasionally came 
over him. * 

“T met uncle Lansing to-day in the 
street,” at length he said (a bitter em- 
phasis on uncle). “ He does not know 
me. One of these days he will know 
me. When I amas rich as heT shall 
ask him why he treated you so.” 

His mother made no reply. 

“Tt is coming quicker than you think 
for. The first of January will do it.” 

“ Do what?” asked his mother faintly. 
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“ Make me a partner in the house.” 

“ Really ?” 

‘“‘ They can’t get on without me, that 
is it. I secured the patent to-day. My 
own invention ; I never told you about 
it (he began to speak naturally again) 
for fear it might fail, but it is all 
right.” 

The widow left her seat the second 
time and stood close to her son. It was 
with a joyful expression now. 

“T thought something had gone 
wrong,” she said, “you were so 
strange.” 

“Mother,” said Holt sadly, “ when 
we were very poor, and I was doing a 
boy’s work in the factory, I did not 
think how I looked, or if I did think I 
did not care. Now, when we have all 
we require, and I know that I shall cer- 
tainly be rich, that is, if I live, I think 
continually what a scarecrow I am.” 

“Oh, William, it is wicked to talk in 
this way. It seems ungrateful to Provi- 
dence.” 

An impatient expression escaped 
Holt’s lips at this allusion. 

“Are you not content with your 
mother’s love ?” she continued. 

“ Content ! "she exclaimed, “ it is my 
life.” 

Again his mother kissed him, the 
tears flowed freely, but these did not 
spring from any thing unhappy, only 
from tenderness. 

“Tam going to take a house,” said 
Holt.” 

“You are!” 

“Yes, there is one in Thirty-ninth 
street, between Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues. It will be finished by the first of 
February.” 

“ But how can you furnish it ?” 

“T am to receive a sum in ready 
money for an interest in my patent.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Tt is a handsome house,” he contin- 
ued, “ and the neighborhood is fashion- 
able (he laid a peculiar stress on the 
word), and your uncle Lansing lives 
exactly opposite.” 

“Oh, William, what a strange boy 
you are!” She smiled, nevertheless, as 
if she were quite content. 
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“Here it is,” said Holt. He drew 
forth a large parchment, which his 
mother regarded with fond eyes, though 
she did not in the least understand 
what it was. 

“Ts that a patent ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She looked at it curiously. The im- 
mense eagle broad-spread over the 
“United States of America,” the name 
— William Holt ”»—and the large seal 
particularly attracted her attention. 

“And you never told me a word 
about it, William,” she said, almost re- 
proachfully. 

“T kept the secret well, didn’t I?” 

“Indeed you did.” 

“ Mother!” 

“ What, my son?” 

They were sitting very close to each 
other, looking at the large eagle. 

“Mother, I wish father could have 
seen this.” 

This was uttered in a voice so gentle 
that you would have thought some one 
else was speaking. 

The widow rested her face on her 
son’s breast. With his hand he smooth- 
ed the hair, which, still glossy and 
beautiful, was parted over her forehead, 
and—a strange thing for him—he im- 
printed a kiss on it. He recovered 
quickly, as if ashamed of this show of 
emotion. 

“T want you to furnish the house ac- 
cording to your own taste. Some folks 
will stare.” He began to walk up and 
down the room in his own fashion. 
“ Don’t spare expense.” 

His mood changed again. “ Can’t you 
be fashionable again, mother? Do you 
remember how you used to feel when 
you were fashionable? what you used 
to do? You have waited a great while, 
haven’t you?” 

Something absorbed him. I think he 
was thinking of Virginia Randall. 
Whatever it was, it was soon over. 

“Mother, you used to know a good 
many folks here, could you not renew 
your acquaintance with them ?” 

“T suppose I could, if I were situated 
so as to do so, But it is many years 
since, William, a great many years.” 
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“ Who did you know ?” 

“Oh, a number. Mrs. Delorme and I 
were very intimate; she was Mary 
Stanley. We were very fond of each 
other. She used to come and see me at 
Scotenskopft before she married. And 
she continued to write me fora long 
while, but I did not answer her letters.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it was impossible to keep 
up the acquaintance on equal terms, and 
I did not wish to be an object of com- 
miseration in her eyes.” 

“@ood. Don’t you think she would 
be glad to see you?” 

“She would be delighted, I am cer- 
tain. So would Mrs, Decatur; she was 
Emily Phelps; and many others whom 
I could name.” 

“ All first-class,” said Holt, smiling 
grimly. 

“ First-class, of course,” replied his 
mother, with a pretty touch of pride— 
pride which had smouldered without 
sign for more than twenty years, now 
to flicker up again. 

“ Did you know the Du Barrys ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Ferris was one of my 
schoolmates, and a very nice, amiable 
girl. I was never very intimate with 
her, though.” 

“This Alf Du Barry, who has come 
home, appears to me to be a jackan- 
apes,” said Holt. 

“You used to like him at school.” 

“That was because he was Castleton’s 
friend. I have no faith in him.” 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“Yesterday for the first time. He 
stopped me, and began like the rest to 
be patronizing—d——” 

Holt bit his lip to prevent the impre- 
cation from escaping in his mother’s 
presence, 

“Who else do you know ?” 

“Oh, a great many, William. The 
Hortons and Lawrences and Dezings, 
and ever so many.” 

“Promise me, mother, you will culti- 
vate them all as soon as your house is 
furnished.” 

Mrs. Holt gave a little laugh. It was 
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a very contented one. After all the 
years of privation and of submission, a 
glimpse again into the refined and ele- 
gant world she had been obliged to 
leave was still very pleasant. 

“ Yes, I will promise,” she said, with 
a smile, “if you will make me a prom- 
ise.” 

“ What?” 

“ Not to speak any more about your- 
self in the way you did a little while 
ago.” 

“Oh, you must not mind it. Just let 
me have my own way. I want you to 
live in a new house and have every 
thing fine, so that things may seem as 
they did when you were a young lady 
—that is, as far as they can seem so. I 
shall have nothing to do with that. 
You must be in the fashion. I shall go 
on in the old way.” 

“ William, how strange you talk.” 

“ Now, mother, you won’t oppose me 
in this, will you? I have toiled years 
to compass it. Let me enjoy seeing you 
carry it out.? 

“Indeed you shall, my son.” 

“ Well, you must be thinking what 
your furniture shall be ; you should be- 
gin to look about now. When the 
house is ready, I want to move right 
into it.” 

He took his hat. “I am going cut. 
I shall be gone an hour.” 

He left rather abruptly, but it was 
his manner, 

His mother sat in a maze for several 
minutes. She could scarcely credit this 
new revelation. Many strange fancies 
flitted through her mind. Past and 
Future were strangely jumble@. She 
looked sad, then she smiled, looked 
serious, and smiled again. Presently 
she rose, took off her widow’s cap, 
smoothed her hair, and looked in the 
glass. What made her do that? Some- 
thing very simple and innocent. She 
only wished to see if she were still pre- 
sentable—wished to see solely for her 
son’s sake, ; 

The result of the inspection, I im- 
agine, was satisfactory. 
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THE DEFECTS OF WOMEN, AND HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 


[FROM AN ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. ] 


Epvucation, as all the world will ad- 
mit, ought to have two ends. It ought 
to develop strength and to supplement 
weakness, What is good, it ought to 
make better, and what is wanting, it 
ought to supply. Some principle of 
this kind practically obtains in the 
education of boys. Not only are the 
strong points of a lad’s abilities and 
character carefully noted ‘and afforded 
fair fields of exercise, but his deficien- 
cies also, his stupidity in one or other 
line of study, his bodily indolence or 
awkwardness, his cowardly, or lying, or 
cruel propensities, all are noticed by his 
tutors, and due efforts are generally 
made to counteract them, 

But in the case of girls, and taking 
the weaknesses of the sex on the whole, 
only one of these two ends of education 
is commonly pursued. The peculiar 
gifts of women, their affectionateness, 
piety, modesty, and conscientiousness, 
their quick apprehension and brilliance 
of intuition, their delicacy of sentiment 
and natural love for poetry, music, and 
all things beautiful,—all these qualities 
are drawn out by the education usually 
given to them, to the very utmost of 
their teacher’s power. But the equally 
ordinary defects of women, their bigot- 
ry and superstition, their hastiness and 
superficialness of judgment, their sloven- 
liness of acquirement, their morbidness 
of sentiment, their lack of sustained 
ardor for solid study, or abstract 
thought, all these deficiencies are usual- 
ly left at the end of the most elaborate 
female education, very much as they 
were in the beginning. It is taken for 
granted, it would appear, that while 
every defect ina man is more or less 
curable, in a woman it is hopeless of 
remedy. 

I will not inquire into the causes of 
this anomaly tuo deeply. Perhaps its 
origin is a lack of faith in the possibili- 
ties of human nature, Perhaps the as- 


sociation of the ideas of what we most 
love in women. with so many of wom- 
en’s weaknesses, has endeared the weak- 
nesses themselves, even as Dugald Stew- 
art said, that the silliest custom and 
wildest belief which had once been as- 
sociated with our religion, became dear 
and venerable in our eyes. In any case, 
the true faith in womanhood must needs 
include the conviction that the weak- 
nesses, physical, moral and intellectual, 
so often attached to it, cannot truly be 
an integral part thereof, and that, to 
relieve it from them, would not be to 
take aught from its beauty and its 
charm, but, on the contrary, to increase 
them. Pulling away the ivy from the 
tree, is only destroying the parasite, 
and leaving the elm or the chestnut to 
become a grander elm, or more leafy 
chestnut. 

But before pursuing this line of 
thought to the definite methods by 
which feminine weaknesses of body and 
mind may best be cured, it is needful 
to meet, at the outset, an argument 
which, whether plainly expressed or 
silently understood, actually bars this 
whole road of progress in the feelings 
of thousands. Like Bunyan’s Apoll- 
yon, it “ straddles all across the way of 
life” to women. Briefly, it is this: The 
end and aim of a woman’s life is to be 
beloved by aman. But men love the 
weakness of a woman rather more than 
her strength. As Coleridge says: 
“Every man would desire rather to 
have an Ophelia for a wife than a Por- 
tia. Therefore it is vain to seek to 
banish feminine weaknesses, for, by so 
doing, we are depriving the spider of 
its thread.” 

Now, to this very simple syllogism 
we have two answers: The first is, that 
if some men, and even a majority of 
men, prefer a colorless Ophelia to the 
rich, brave nature of Portia, yet the one 
man who prefers Portia is a million 
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times more worthy of love, and more 
qualified to make a wife happy than the 
ninety and nine who prefer Ophelia. 
Secondly (and what is more to the pur- 
pose), we are prepared to maintain, that 
no outward gain whatever (among 
which happy marriages nay be reckon- 
ed highest) is equal in value to the in- 
ward gain of a healthy and vigorous 
frame, a highly-trained intellect, a calm 
reason, a wealthy memory, well-ordered 
passions, and a heart lifted to the love 
of all thiags good and holy. Take the 
most fortunate wife and mother, and 
suppose her to be ignorant, mean, silly, 
and full of pitiful vanities and ambi- 
tions, a prey to her own temper and 
jealousies, and with no interests above 
her dress, her squabbles with her serv- 
ants and gossip of her neighbor’s mis- 
deeds; and take, on the other hand, a 
simple and solitary woman, with the 
qualities of head and heart of which 
we have spoken; a truly educated hu- 
man being. Can any rational creature 


doubt which of these is the one which 
most nearly fulfils the Creator’s pur- 
pose? Nay, to put the matter on the 


lowest ground,—which of these is sim- 
ply the happier of the two? Solomon’s 
proverb of “ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith,” might be parodied, 
“ Better is a solitary life where wisdom 
is, than a house full of children and folly 
therewith.” 

Half the weaknesses of women are 
the results of that imperfect physical 
health and vigor, that petite santé 1o 
which their habits commonly consign 
them from childhood, and which, also, 
they inherit from valetudinarian moth- 
ers. The other half of women’s weak- 
nesses appear to be only the natural 
complements of their best qualities, I 
shall speak of the first of the classes 
in the present paper. 

The influence of the body over the 
mind is an old topic which we are not 
likely to forget in these days, when the 
rehabilitation of the flesh is so much in 
vogue that the words for “students,” 
“ undergraduates,” &c., rather call up 
visions of young athletes laboring with 
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oar and cricket-bats and velocipedes, 

than of pale scholars “ consuming the 

midnight oil,” and, 

“With blinded eye-sight poring over miscrablo 
books.” 

Young women also are beginning (es- 
pecially, I believe, in America) to use 
gymnastic exercises, and distinctly to 
aim at physical agility. But the truth 
is, that however good and wholesome 
such exercises may be, their occasional 
use can never make a thoroughly healthy 
woman. It is the whole twenty-four 
hours which need to be-spent health ful- 
ly; not one hour of the twenty-four in 
& gymnasium, and the rest sitting in 
over-heated rooms, or walking in thin 
shoes on cold pavements, or eating rub- 
bish of sweets and pickles and hot 
cakes and pastry,-—or last, and worse, 
screwing up the chest and heart and 
organs of digestion in tightly-laced _ 
clothes. If one of the fair, fragile lilies 
of the valley to be met with in every 
drawing-room, were once to be able to 
exchange with some strong, upright 
Solomon-lily of a country girl, and 
knew the sensatiors of hope and pleas- 
ure, pleasure in the mere fact of being, 
which belongs to our nature, as God 
has meant it to be, we believe that the 
enchantments (whatever they may be) 
of pinched dresses and unwholesome 
food and Jate hours and hot rooms 
would disappear, and the millionaire’s 
daughter of London or New York 
would say to the Devonshire dairy- 
maid, going forth among the buttercups 
to milk her cows: “Let me exchange 
with you.” 

There is something radically wrong in 
the state of things which makes the whole 
upper class of one sex,—the sex which is 
least exposed to toil or disease—very 
little better than the inmates of a con- 
valescent home. Few ladies are able to 
do any real work of head or limb for a 
few weeks consecutively without break- 
ing down deplorably. The chance of a 
wetting in a shower, which ought to 
hurt them no more than it hurts the 
daisies, is a serious source of alarm to 
their friends, This state of things can- 
not be remedied in one generation; but 
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it will never be remedied at all by a 
few fashionable calisthenics. May I be 
permitted to give a few definite hints 
as to female habits, which, I fear, will 
shock many ladies and gentlemen, but 
which are the result of the experience 
of probably the healthiest of all the 
conditions of young womanhood—that 
of an English country gentleman’s 
daughter ? 

First, for sleep. Women don’t go to 
bed early enough. The habit of getting 
to sleep by eleven o’clock (of course with 
occasional exceptions) is absolutely in- 
valuable to vigor, freshness and eye- 
sight. Do you desire to wear spectacles 
ten years sooner than you need? Then 
sit up in a glare of light, or read novels 
till midnight and one o’clock, and you 
will amply secure your end. 

Secondly, for food. There are a few 
women who eat too much, a good many 
more who eat unwholesome things, 
such as hot cakes, pastry,.and pickles 
in excess. But the typical feminine de- 
fect is eating too little solid food and 
d-.nking only water or tea, whereby the 
ieathful appetite is spoiled. Dyspepsia, 
and all its miserable train of evils, lack 
of sound muscular energy, and the 
habit of falling back on nervous excite- 
ment, for want of natural strength, are 
the inevitable results. I hold that it 
would be the greatest blessing to wom- 
en, if they were more as men are sensi- 
ble of imperious hunger and thirst and 
desire for sleep; and less able to draw 
on their nervous capital, when their 
daily income of strength is exhausted. 
Those who resemble steam-engines, 
which stop when the fuel is exhausted, 
are safer by far than those who resemble 
thorough-bred horses, to be spurred by 
the dominant will, till the last gasp. 

If instead of checking the appetites 
of girls, and causing them to dwindle 
into what vulgar people consider “ gen- 
teel ” proportions we were to treat defec- 
tive table-duty not as a feminine grace, 
but as a disagreeable ghoul-like phe- 
nomenon, we should see a considerable 
increase in womanly strength in the 
next generation. Perhaps we should 
also see a little too much of beauty 
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after the fashion of Morocco. Mr. Haw- 
thorne has had his good joke against 
the obese dames of commercial Liver- 
pool. But with its many evils and ab- 
surdities it may be questioned whether 
some pounds of superfluous adipose 
matter be not, on the whole, a pleasant. 
er burden than a perpetual pain in the 
side. 

Then for exercise. Nobody wants la- 
dies—or gentlemen either, for that mat- 
ter,—to train like pugilists. Of the two 
sorts of strength, muscular strength and 
brain strength, it is the latter which it 
concerns women to obtain in a civilized 
country. But the training for strength 
of brain, for sustained power of, mental 
work, includes a certain, although sec- 
ondary, degree of muscular training also. 
To gain the mens sana we must have the 
corpore sana. Whata miserable sight is 
that of a man, of great, perhaps fever- 
ish, meutal activity, who has accumulat- 
ed hoards of learning and is full of 
generous aspirations, but whose narrow 
chest and drooping and rounded shoul- 
ders, sunken cheeks and over-lucent 
eyes, betray that the fleshy pedestal on 
which his soul is standing is crumbling 
beneath him! How almost invariably 
such a man’s thoughts come to us tinc- 
tured with sickliness! How in matters 
of judgment he is apt to lack ballast, to 
be carried away by prejudice, to waste 
moral energy on trifles, to ignore the 
common principles which determine the 
action of healthy human nature, and to 
have no perspective in his view of the 
relative importance of things! How 
little evenness and general correlation 
there is between the various powers of 
his mind and will, how apt he is to be 
carried away by some fantastic delu- 
sion, religious pbilosophy, or merely 
sanitary and therapeutic! We pity 
these things and deplore them as excep- 
tional failures when we see them in a 
man. But when we find them (alas, so 
much more frequently!) in a woman, 
why do we not attribute them to the 
same cause of unequal development of 
mind and body; but on the contrary, 
take them for granted as weaknesses in- 
herent in the feminine nature itself. 
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“A perfect woman nobly planned ” is 
no more crochety and credulous and 
prejudiced and vehement about trifles 
than a well-constituted man. Some one 
once said that the belief in the gloomier 
doctrines of theology was inseparable 
from a bad liver. It would be curious 
to obtain statistical records of the pro- 
portions between dyspepsia, headaches, 
tight lacing, and narrow chests, on the 
one hand, and on the other the belief in 
certain follies and the general instability 
of character and temper which have 
made women for ages the butt of mas- 
culine cynicism and the emblems with 
the poets of 

L’aura che tremola 

Tra fronda e fronda 


E londa che mormora 
Tra sponda e sponda. 


Let us hope that one of the greatest 
improvements of the age, the admission 
of women into the medical profession, 
will in the course of a generation or 
two do much to strengthen women’s 
minds by first teaching them to strength- 
en their bodies. 

Exercise is, no more than food, a 
thing to be taken and profited by vi e 
armis, The child who should be com- 
pelled every day to swallow a breakfast 
and a dinner composed of objects dis- 
gusting to it, would never be expected 
by any sane person to thrive thereon. 
But it is often assumed that the same 
girl will obtain all the benefit of exer- 
cise if obliged to walk solemnly »p and 
down a terrace for so many hours, or to 
use the dumb-bells and perform calis- 
thenic exercises in her dull school room. 
Real exercise, especially in youth, must 
be joyous exercise spontaneously taken, 
not as a medicine, but with the eager- 
ness of natural appetite. Romping 
games in childhood—puss in the corner, 
blind-man’s buff, and all the delightful 
variations on Prisoner’s Base, French 
and English, Petits Pacquets, and Bat- 
tledore,—and all with screaming per- 
mitted ad libitum are for indoors. Out 
of doors; Come Hunt the Hare, and 
Hide and Seek, and hoop, and ball, and 
cricket, and kite-flying, and above all 
that blessed thing, “Playing in the 


Hay.” Are these all “dreadfully un- 
lady-like,” and calculated for the pro- 
duction of tom-boys? Never believe a 
word of it! The most high-bred of 
women have been the most free and 
joyous of children. Then come a little 
later, or almost as soon, the two great 
exercises of ladies, whereby more health 
and vigor can be gained by ladies than 
in an other way, namely, gardening and 
riding. Oh! fathers of daughters who 
will by-and-by ask you to spend thou- 
sands in paying their milliners’ bills, 
taking them to fashionable resorts, and 
giving them rich settlements; will you 
not spare a few tens or hundreds, to 
give them the scrap of garden, or the 
rough pony which will secure for them 
health and bloom and years of strength 
and life which all your thousands can 
not buy a few years hence. Of all the 
penny-wise pound-foolish policies in the 
world is that which grudges the girl of 
fourteen her pony or her half rood of 
ground, and Javishes on her, four years 
afterwards, silks and jewels, and all the 
costly appurtenances of fashionable life. 
How is it that Harriet Hosmer has be- 
come the woman of whom America is 
so proud, England so fond? Because 
her father taught her to ride and shoot 
before Gibson taught her to model 
“Sleeping Fawns;” because she pose 
sesses physical strength, energy, and 
joyous animal spirits, such as win every 
prize, and charm every heart. 

Where does this topic of Exercise 
lead us? Inevitably to that of dress, 
which in the case of women is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of exercise. 

To advise a young lady to dress her- 
self with any serious eccentricity from 
the prevailing fashion of her day and 
class, is to advise her to incur a penalty 
which may very probably be the wreck 
of her whole life’s happiness. A girl 
begins, perhaps, with some moderate 
and really rational piece of originality ; 
but it makes her look “odd.” She is 
less welcome in the drawing-rooms of 
her friends, and less comfortable when 
she is there. Men sneer at her, and per- 
haps allow themselves coarse jokes at 
her expense. Women are so busy de- 
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feuding her little eccentricity, that they 
have no time left to estimate her posi- 
tive merits. She is like Gibson’s tinted 
Venus. Every stupid spectator criti- 
cises the tint, not one in a thousand 
thinks at all of the loveliness of the 
statue. By-and-by the eccentricities of 
our friend are a little exercised. She 
cannot abandon them without a vast 
humiliation and confession that she was 
wrong; and as she is already singular, 
she may as well be wholly so. “In for 
a penny, in fora pound.” Unless she 
be more than mortal, she soon feels a 
little isolated, and shrinks from society. 
Then she is annoyed in the streets. The 
woman who stands this, and feels no 
cynicism growing up, and remains sweet 
and good-humored and gentle and ten- 
der through life under such circum 
stances, is very little short of a saint. 
She has secured for herself the condi- 
tions under which such virtues are most 
difficult, almost unattainable; and all 
for the sake of a more comfortable hat, 
a shorter skirt, or a stronger pair of 
boots. To any one who regards the 


matter coolly “ Le jeu ne vaut pas la 


chandelle.” 

But it is only the fault of public 
opinion that any penalties at all fol- 
low innovations in themselves sensi- 
ble and modest. To train this public 
opinion by degrees, to bear with more 
variations of costume, and especially to 
insist upon the principle of fitness as 
the first requisite of beauty, should be 
the aim of all sensible women. Can 
any thing be in worse taste than to 
wear clothes by which our natural 
movements are impeded and our pur- 
poses, of whatever sort, thwarted by 
our own habiliments. It is, in the 
strictest sense, barbaric, like a Chinese 
woman’s foot, to load ourselves with 
long, trailing skirts, when we wish to 
take a brisk walk, or to run up and 
down-stairs. To wear bonnets which 
give no shade to the eyes, under a sum- 
mer sun, and need to be supplemented 
by the imperfect aid of a parasol at 
every moment, is another fallacy of 
taste. Still worse is the folly of pinch- 
ing the feet into thin, tight boots, which 
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permit of fatal damp and chill to fhe 
feet, and cramp the limb into a pitiful 
little wedge of flesh, with the distorted 
extremities crunched up under it. Not 
one modern European lady’s in five hun- 
dred could be looked at if placed in an 
antique sandal. It is certainly a small 
esthetic gain to lose the beauty of the 
human limb to improve the elegance of 
the shoemaker’s manufacture. Worst 
of all, an evil for which no words can 
be found strong enough, is the evil of 
women’s stays. Why American and 
European women are tormented by 
these abominable machines, which the 
lithesome women of the East have 
never borne, it is hard to imagine. If 
we desired to find a type of woman’s 
weakness, moral and physical, its cause 
and its effect, we could hit on no better < 
emblem than a pair of stays. 

So much for food, exercise, and dress. 
These being all made wholesome, the 
health of women would undoubtedly in 
a generation be greatly improved. It 
would yet remain, however, for them to 
find sources of definite employment and 
interest in life. There is no such thing 
as perfectly idle health, or perfect 
health without hope. Lives which have 
no aim beyond the amusement of the 
hour, are inevitably, after the first years 
of youth, valetudinarian lives. 

Women occupy themselves with their 
own sensations, aud quack themselves, 
and fix their thoughts on one organ or 
another, in the way Sir Henry Hol- 
land says, can bring disease into the 
soundest part of the body; and all be- 
cause they are idle. There is a special 
form of chronic headache which I have 
fancied Icould always trace to the pres- 
ence of a despotic husband, who crushes 
his wife’s energies and playfulness, as a 
boy crushes a butterfly in his hand. 
There must be work, and there must be 
freedom for women, if they are ever to 
be really healthful beings. 

If the weaknesses of women, which 
arise of imperfect bodily health, were 
removed by better systems of diet and 
exercise, and hopeful employment main- 
tained for generations, what weaknesses 
would remain? I believe there would 
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be few beyond those which may be 
reckoned as the “ defects of their quali- 
ties,” the complimentary colors of their 
special merits. Women are capable of 
the most intense personal affection, 
therefore they are liable to neglect ab- 
stract principles, and regard pe:sons too 
exclusively. Women are tender-hearted 
and merciful, therefore stern justice and 
veracity have less than due honor at 
their hands. Women have brilliant in- 
tuitional powers, and think with great 
rapidity. Therefore slow processes of 
argument are distasteful to them, and 
their judgments are hasty and often er- 
roneous. All these, and sundry weak- 
nesses besides, are easily explicable. 
Are they irremediable? Surely not at 
all. Men also bave the “defects of 
their qualities.” They are strong, and 
therefore rough ; resolute, and therefore 
often cruel; slow of judgment, and 
often stupid ; prone to exact justice and 
vengeance, and to forget mercy and 
charity. We do not take it for granted 
that men cannot become geutle and 
nimble-witted and tender-hearted, be- 
cause the opposite faults are well-nigh 
natural to them, Still less do we cry 
out that they will “lose some of the 
charms of their sex,” and become effemi- 
nate, because they correct their defects, 

How these corrections can best be 
made in the education of females, and 
how women, whom we will suppose 
finally endowed with sound bodily 
health, can add thereto the mental and 
moral gifts and graces in which they 
are now deficient, belongs to the gener- 
al theory of paideutics, and of this, for 
the present, we cannot pretend to speak, 
save very briefly. But to recognize 
where an error lies is already half way 
to remedy it; or if the educators of 
young women will look straight ia the 
face the defects to which they are 
prone, and instead of taking them as 
matters of course, set about resolutely 
to remedy them, I believe the battle is 
secured, 

The failings of both sexes are, of 
course, aggravated by the common sys- 
tem of educating them entirely apart. In 
schuols exclusively for boys, and schools 
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exclusively for girls, masculine and 
feminine failings, coarseness and cruelty, 
on one side, pettiness and unveracity on 
the other, may be studied in typical per- 
fection. It is not for one who has not 
visited America, where alone the system 
of joint education has had a fair trial, 
to decide whether it involve evils of 
such magnitude as to outweigh even the 
fostering of such faults. I can only say 
the proof of mischief need to be very 
clear and very serious indeed, to turn 
such a balance, 

But supposing girls to be educated at 
their homes or in schools for their own 
sex only, there is yet something to be 
done in the way of remedying their 
characteristic defects. Let it be laid 
down as a fundamental canon: “ Where 
the wall bulges, build the buttress.” 
Women have a tendency to haste, inex- 
actitude and slovenliness of acquirement. 
Therefore, instead of hurrying them 
from task to task, they ought to be 
gently, but firmly, held to the same as 
long as reason may justify, and instead 
of many lessons imperfectly learned, 
they ought to have a few thoroughly 
acquired. Actual pedantry of precision 
is a better error in teaching a girl than 
the miserable eye-service which has 
hitherto prevailed. The -power of sus- 
tained concentration of thought, on 
which all high-class mental work de- 
pends, is a more precious acquirement 
than a mountain of facts heaped upon 
the memory. 

Again, there are certain classes of 
studies peculiarly calculated to train 
the reasoning powers. These, with the 
usual perversity attending the treatment 
of women, have been left out of the 
ordinary female curriculum altogether. 
Logic, algebra, above all geometry, by 
itself a grand education, are precisely 
the natural mental exercises which girls 
require, and precisely the things they 
are most rarely taught. Languages, 
learned as boys learn Latin and Greek, 
might have gone some way to supply 
their place. But girls are commonly 
taught French, German, and Italian in 
a way very serviceable for foreign travel, 
but of no use at all as a mental training. 
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History, too, which might be so noble 
a study, what a poor, meagre thing it is, 
as taught commonly to girls; a mere 
dry digest of dates and dynasties. Be- 
tween the genuine old historians, Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon, Livy and Tacitus, 
and the compilations given to school- 
girls, there is the same difference as be- 
tween a living man and a mummy. 
There is no real knowledge of human 
life and nature to be obtained from such 
dry dust of the ages. 

And while the studies which women 
most need to correct their weak pro- 
clivities are commonly denied to them, 
they are, on the other hand, over-work- 
ed with wretched attempts to acquire a 
multitude of things rather calculated, 
than otherwise, to increase their defects. 
Real art, real music, real painting, real 
sculpture—are magnificent gifts and 
graces—noble educations for both mind 
and heart. But the mock-music, mock- 
drawing and painting of young ladies, 
to whom the simple ground-work, not 
to speak of the meaning and grandeur 
of their art, has never for an instant 
been revealed—can they be called ele- 
ments of education? They are elements 
of nothing but pretentiousness and false 
taste. Few things make me more proud 
than to see real artist-women like Jenny 
Lind and Harriet Hosmer and Rosa 
Bonheur and Henriette Brown. Few 
things make me more ashamed than to 
hear nine lady musicians out of ten 
murdering music over their pianos, and 
travestying painting at their easels. 
Let any spark of real genius for art be 
nourished and formed to the uttermost, 
and let the most thorough training be 
given wherever Art is studied at all. 
But for Heaven’s sake, let us have done 
with this stupid farce of assuming that 
every school-girl is an embryo St. Ce- 
cilia and a Raphael in petticoats. After 
all, even in the matter of agreeability in 
society, the one gift which is worth all 
others together, is the power of conver- 
sation, the power which is the sum of 
good sense, good nature, and a well-cul- 
tivated mind. This isthe gift which 
survives when beauty fades, and sweet 
voices crack, and eyesight fails over the 
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picture or the model. This is the power 
on which nearly all women practically 
fall back by the time they are thirty 
years of age, and which made the 
French grandes dames of the old régime 
more truly Queens of Society at seventy 
and eighty, than any young beauty of 
eighteen may claim to be now. 

Finally, there is the greatest question 
of all. How are the moral weaknesses 
of girls to be cured? I should say that 
the first step is already made so soon as 
it is clearly recognized that the defects 
of which I speak are defects, and not 
mere little womanly péchés mignons, that 
they are faults to be deplored and 
cured, not charms to be cherished and 
admired. What are these Protean 
qualities then, which in a boy we look 
on with consternation, and in a girl 
with indifference, if not with approba- 
tion? I believe they may be summed 
up by calling them the Servile Vices, 
the propensities to cowardice, meanness, 
prevarication, and flattery, which are 
the natural products alike in male and 
female, black or white skins, of a con- 
dition of prolonged puerile or servile 
dependence. Women are not slaves in 
civilized countries, but in almost every 
important respect they are minors all 
their lives, The tutelage which is be- 
fitting at fifteen, weighs on them equal- 
ly at fifty ; and when the youth emerges 
into the freedom of manhood, the girl 
passes into a condition wherein it de- 
pends on the character of her husband, 
whether she be not more completely in 
pupilage than ever she was in her 
school-room. Till women possess the 
full civil and political rights of adult 
human beings, so long the tendency to 
the faults of those men who are arbitra- 
rily deprived of such rights will be 
found in them. All this, of course, 
would be accounted a mere truism if 
written of Negroes or Celts or Hindoos. 
When will Englishmen and Americans 
recognize that there is nothing in the 
speciality of a woman’s nature to make 
the moral poison of bondage whole- 
some to her, while it is deadly to her 
stronger-nerved and _heavier-brained 
companion ? 
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But even before we can hope to sce 
the condition of a thoroughly healthy 
womanhood opened by the admission 
of women to full civil and political 
equality with men, there is yet some- 
thing to be done in the way of limit- 
ing it, not of wholly correcting the 
moral defects to which they are most 
liable. What is the principle which in 
well-nurtured boys acts as a sort of 
outer fence against deceit and coward- 
ice? It is the principle of honor, the 
sentiment which bears the relation to 
courage and truth, which modesty does 
to chastity. Certain evils ought never 
to present themselves to an educated 
mind in the form of temptation at all; 
they ought to be repulsive and obnox- 
ious to the whole nature; inadmissible 
even in thought. A boy feels this about 
baseness and lying; and a girl about 
other sias. The boy is half lost, to 
whom it occurs as a possible thing to 
do to run away from fight or to cheat ; 
the girl is half lost who listens without 
indignation to a declaration of unlawful 
love. But why cannot the two share 
each other’s sense of honor? Above 


all, why does not the girl look on cow- 


ardice and lies as impossible things ; ac- 
tions which present to her mind no 
kind of temptation, but only disgust. 
Surely it would not be a difficult matter 
to educate girls to feel in this way ? 
Physical courage of an active sort is 
rarely required fron women; and strange 
to say, where it is asked for, it is gener- 
ally found. But the habitual timid 
frame of mind, and (it is needless to 
add) the affectation of timidity beyond 
what is really experienced, is the per- 
manent disgrace of women. Still worse 
is that duplicity of language, that inac- 
curacy of description, vehement asser- 
tion of urcertain facts, and wheedling 
flattery which in toc many women, if it 
never reaches a perfect lie, at least be- 
trays habitual mendaciousness. Straight- 
forward truth is the chastity of the 
lips. To call a character pure which is 
tainted by the habitual utterance of false- 
hood is a3 monstrous as to calla man 
sober who drugs himself with opium. 
Is it not a miserable thing that it 
vou. 1v.—63 
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should be so striking a sight that we 
should always notice it when a, woman 
is absolutely veracious; and endowed 
with that (if I may call it so) leonine 
honesty of nature which is the nobler 
part of courage? But the vices of the 
weak and subjugated are not to be_ 
effaced in a generation. Professor 
Tyndal tells us that every time a wom- 
an fondles a child she impresses on the 
molecules of her brain a tendency to 
baby-love, which she will transmit to 
her daughter and her daughter's 
daughters, How often, I marvel, look- 
ing back through our female ancestry 
for a thousand years, should we have 
seen our mothers nof only impressing 
baby-love on their brains by caresses, 
but compelled to impress also fear and 
dissimulation by fierce words, and des- 
potic rules and tyrannous suppression 
of all their natural development? If 
the touch of an infant’s soft lips melts 
a mother’s heart, what effect on a wife’s 
nature, I wonder, has a husband’s 
blow? And how many generations of 
women are likely to have passed in any 
family free from such scathing influ- 
ence ? 

But happier days are in store. The 
reign of violence draws to a close ; .and 
under juster, milder laws, the natures of 
women will expand with a beauty hith- 
erto unknown. Hitherto, even when a 
girl has herself been free, from infancy, 
from all harshness and oppression, she 
has still inherited some of the tenden- 
cies of a long-depressed sex, and has 
lived among companions enduring the 
results of oppression. But when the 
whole system of wrong comes to an 
end, when women’s opinions are no 
longer deconsidered by the refusal to 
them of political rights, women’s civil 
and personal liberty secured to them as 
to other free citizens, then a new phase 
of womanhood,—I had almost said, a 
new face of women,—wili surely appear. 
Meanwhile, it is our part to set our 
faces regularly to the work of that com- 
plete education which shall no longer 
consist in making what is good better, 
but also in changing what is bad and 
weak into what is good and strong. 
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In October, 1857, during my morning 
walk from Portchester Square to St. 
Paul’s churchyard, a gentleman accost- 
ed me near Regent Circus with the re- 
mark, “I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
think the boy behind you is watching 
an opportunity to pick your pocket.” 
Turning around, I saw through the 
crowd, hastening cityward, a shabbily- 
dressed fellow, apparently about four- 
teen years old, with one arm around a 
lamp-post, and twirling upon his heel. 
He might have been an errand boy, or 
an under-porter at a railway-station, or 
a market-gardener’s fag, or a cab- 
driver’s son looking for a job for his 
father, or any of the thousand non-de- 
scripts who earn a precarious livelihood 
in the thoroughfares of the great me- 
tropolis, but he did not look like a thief. 
Yet I felt certain I had seen him be- 
fore. Therefore, looking at him a mo- 
ment in his gyrations, I replied to the 
person who had warned me, that I was 
obliged by the suggestion, but doubted 
whether he was correct, and pursued 
my walk. The interruption was forgot- 
ten in a few minutes, though I had 
meanwhile folded and thrust the morn- 
ing newspaper I was reading into my 
coat-pocket as additional security to 
my hankerchief, and had reached Hol- 
born Bars, a mile or so further on, when 
two school-boys, with satchels, came 
running up to me, with the cry, “ Mis- 
ter, Mister, that boy has picked your 
pocket. We saw him doit.” Turning 
instantly and looking in the direction 
pointed out by the lads, I saw the same 
fellow against whom I had been pre- 
viously warned, escaping at full speed in 
the direction of Seven Dials, and lost 
immediately after in that maze of streets 
and lanes. The rogue had followed me, 
watched my movements, taken advan- 
tage of a crowd at High Holborn, and 
abstracted both newspaper and hand- 
kerchief from my pocket. 


The secret was now revealed. For 
months I had been a sufferer from the 
continual loss of that necessary appur- 
tenance toa gentleman’s outfit, a pocket 
handkerchief. It happened, perhaps, 
once a week, perhaps twice; but the 
event was so certain and the annoyance 
so great, that I had always taken the 
precaution of late to provide myself 
with two,—the reserve being put into 
the breast-pocket of my coat. This boy 
knew me, watched me, followed me, 
and at the fitting moment, week after 
week, abstracted my handkerchief. Deft 
handicraftsman as he was, ke repeated 
this feat the more easily, because I had 
the habit of reading whilst I walked, and 
because perfectly familiar with streets I 
had traversed at the same hour for years, 
my thoughts were as much abstracted as 
they would have been in by-ways of the 
country, or on the shingle of the sea- 
shore. 

This incident interested me in learn- 
ing, what a man of business might, of 
the habits of the criminal classes of 
London. I had, perhaps, some peculiar 
facilities for this, inasmuch as my Sun- 
day-school was made up from children 
of the very poor, and my duties on 
week days led me often into the neigh- 
borhoods of both Houndsditch and St. 
Giles, the one being the chief residence 
of the dealers in stolen goods, the other 
the emporium of petty larceny. Be- 
sides these, I had the advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with Henry May- 
hew, the eccentric philanthropist, who 
had a better acquaintance with the 
rookeries of London and their inmates 
than any man living; and who was at 
the time preparing his “ Great World 
of London.” What I learned of this 
class of persons,—thieves, in other 
words,—resident in the largest capital 
of Europe,—tracing their ancestry in 
many cases back through several gene- 
rations of outlaws,—having no other 
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means of support than constant depre- 
dations on the well-to-do classes, edu- 
cated in a vernacular exclusively their 
own, divided into orders as distinct as 
tradesmen from barristers or mechanics 
from peers of the realm, governed by 
laws to which time has given sanction 
in spite of ethics, and expatriating their 
surplusage as well to the great cities of 
North and South America as to the 
larger towns of Europe, may perhaps be 
of use as well as interest to the general 
reader. To inquire into the mode and 
means of living of the criminal classes 
involves an investigation more or less 
complete into the character and causes 
of crime, and can, therefore, never be 
wholly useless. 

It is of habitual criminals I write, not 
of casual offenders. While the crimes 
committed by the latter, such as mur- 
der, assault, arson, ravishment, bigamy, 
and embezzlement, cannot be made a 
trade or profession, or resorted to as a 
regular means of subsistence, those of 
which the habitual criminal is guilty, 
such as burglary, robbery, coining, 
and larceny, require almost the same 


apprenticeships as a trade. They are 
crafts which cannot be successfully pur- 
sued without previous training. They 
are practised by a distinct body of peo- 


ple. Like the “ Sonquas” among the 
Hottentots, and the “ Fingoes” among 
the Kaffirs, the “ Prigs” and “ Qad- 
gers” of London constitute that portion 
of the public which objects to work, 
and which necessarily lives on the food 
procured by the labor of others. The 
manner in which this is done,—the 
modus operandi pursued,—is that which 
makes the classes they form. The 
“ Rampsman,” ‘ Drummer,” “ Mobs- 
man,” “ Sneaksman,” and “ Shofulman,” 
terms by which thieves themselves des- 
ignate the several branches of their pro- 
fession, are simply expressions of vari- 
ous modes of stealing. 

The “ Rampsman” is the foot-pad 
who robs by daring, or the burglar who 
plunders by force. He is a man in the 
prime of life, large, well-built, strong, 
with joints and muscles well-knit to- 
gether, in robust health, and of a taci- 
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turn, self-reliant nature. If not bred a 
mechanic, he possesses a mechanical 
turn of mind. He is handy at repairs, 
—understands machinery,—is interested 
in workshops, knows the uses of tools, 
studies the latest inventions in physics, 
and keeps up an acquaintance with 
the skilled workmen of the machine 
shops. Of all the criminal classes, he 
stands at the head. He has no associa- 
tion with the thieves of other classes. 
The perils he braves, and the dexterity 
he brings to his work, make the cow- 
ardice of the petty criminals contemp- 
tible to him, and he shuns their com- 
pany. The false pretences of the swin- 
dlers and cheats, the low gaming of the 
“thimblerigs,” the betting and intimi- 
dating of the “ bouncers,” and the beg- 
ging of the “ cadgers,” are below his 
contempt. A “shallow cove,” who ex- 
hibits himself half naked in the streets, 
or the “Charley Pitcher” who cheats 
by sleight of hand, he looks upon as des- 
picable. His hardihood and disregard 
of danger, his knowledge of the arts 
and skill in their uses, his sense of hon- 
or and pride in his profession, place 
him at the head of the criminal classes, 
and he shuns the sneaksman or cove as 
a Chief Justice would avoid the Police 
Court Attorney. 

The “ Drummer” plunders either by 
stupefying or frightening his victims. 
He usually acts in connection with a 
woman of the town, though the two are 
never seen together till the dénowement 
comes. If belonging to the lower class, 
the victim is lured into some drinking 
place and his liquor drugged, when the 
robbery is committed. If to the high 
class, the process is different and varied 
according to circumstances. An Ameri- 
can gentleman, a physician, passing 
through Regent’s Park at the edge of 
the evening, several summers ago, ob- 
served a lap-dog fall from a carriage. 
An exclamation of fear came from the 
lady within, lest the animal should be 
run over. As soon as the horses were 
drawn up, the gentleman, stepping into 
the drive, took up the dog and handed 
it to the lady, who was profuse in her 
thanks. She was young, beautiful, rich- 
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ly dressed, with an air of high breed- 
ing, and a cultivated voice of rare 
sweetness. Bowing her acknowledg- 
ments again on parting, she ordered the 
coachman to drive on, but almost im- 
mediately stopped him, as if something 
had been forgotten. Leaning from the 
window, towards which the gentleman 
again approached, the fair occupant 
said: “ Excuse me, please,—perhaps I 
ought not to do it,—but you have been 
very kind, and are too generous to mis- 
understand me. Here is my card. If 
you will do us the honor to call, my hus- 
band will be happy to thank you for 
your kindness.” Pleased at making so 
stylish an acquaintance, and flattered 
by the lady’s manner, the gentleman 
did not fail to call. The house was in 
St. John’s Wood, a neat suburban cot- 
tage, standing in its own grounds, and 
furnished in exquisite taste. He was 
received with cordiality and invited to 
repeat his visit. The acquaintance rip- 
ened. His calls became daily. He was 
wholly unsuspicious of wrong, even 
though he had never seen the husband. 
One morning the servant, who went to 
announce him, returned with “ Madame’s 
compliments; she was not quite well, 
and was breakfasting in her chamber. 
Would he mind her receiving him 
there?” 

“ Certainly not,” the victim replied, 
and followed the servant up-stairs. The 
lady was in an undress of rich colors, 
her hair unbound and falling luxuriant- 
ly over her shoulders, her face a little 
pale, and her manner more subdued 
than usual, The gentleman condoled, 
Wecame interested, retained within his 
grasp the not reluctant hand that he 
had taken, passed his arm around the 
waist of the charmer (for, as he told 
me afterwards, he was lost to every 
thing except the passionate illusion of 
the moment), and was just bending over 
to imprint a kiss upon her forehead, 
when the lady suddenly uttered a shrill 
scream and struggled as if endeavoring 
to free herself from his embrace. In- 
stantly the door flew open, and a man 
rushed in. The lady ran to his arms, 
It was the husband, The catastrophe 
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may be imagined. No explanations 
would answer. Appearances, the gen- 
tleman well knew, were against him, 
and to ayoid publicity, he actually paid 
the man, who was a well-known thief, 
two hundred pounds sterling, by a 
check drawn on the Barings, and parted 
with his watch and solitaire diamond 
finger ring. Though he came to his 
senses afterwards, and placed the case 
in the hands of the authorities, it was 
of no avail. Detectives visited the 
house, but the occupants had gone. 
The landlord, a rich Jew pearl mer- 
chant, had rented it and its belongings, 
including carriage and horses, by the 
week, to a party from the country, who 
had paid the rent in advance? “ Dey 
vas respectable people, so far as I 
knows, and dey paid the rent I alvays 
charges.” 

The “ Mobsman ” plunders by manual 
dexterity. He is a handicraftsman. 
From five and six years old he is educa- 
ted into the legerdemain of street-jug- 
gling. For a sharp eye, quick ear, light 
touch, and velvet step, he has no equal. 
He appears to be all indifference, he is 
all attention ;—he seems to be moving 
in one direction, he is really bound in 
another; he looks to be pitching cop- 
pers with boys on the crossing, but is 
really planning to purloin that elderly 
gentleman’s bandanna. To pretend one 
thing and be another has been the end 
of his education. Why, I do not know 
but the chimney-sweeps used to be re- 
cruited from the younger pickpockets. 
I myself knew one such case. It was 
two years since I had seen Tim bound 
over by the Police Justice to a master- 
sweep. One cold morning of January, 
when the Thames was covered with 
masses of floating ice, and the snow had 
been for weeks caked upon the ground, 
I encountered him on my way to the 
railway station. He was barefooted, 
standing on his bag which he had 
doubled up on the doorstep, and biting 
away with unmistakeable relish at a 
cold potato. 

“Why, Tim, how d’ ye do?” said I, 
addressing him. “ You are breakfast- 
ing early this morning ?” 
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“This isn’t breakfast,” said he. “ This 
is a cold potato,—it’s a rare one, too. 
Mistress gave it me last night to keep 
the cold out of my stomach.” 

“And what do you get for break- 
fast ?” 

“T get bread and cheese when I’ve 
done the flue; and I have hot tea when 
I get home with my bag.” 

“Do you get plenty to eat ?” 

“Pretty well; if they won’t give us 
food, we won’t go up the flue. They 
know that. Bob got no supper the 
other night, because he left the soot 
leak out of the sack in bringing it 
home; but master was obliged to give 
him a feed afore he’d go to work in the 
morning. We don’t mind a thrashing, 
but we must have victuals.” 

“ How is it you are alone to-day ? 
Where is your master ?” 

“ He’s along with Bob over the way. 
They’ll be done afore they let me in 
here; they always keeps you waiting an 
hour at this house; they sleep so hard.” 

This boy could scarcely have reached 
his ninth year. He was only seven 
when he was bound. At that time he 
had been more than a twelvemonth (one 
of the policeman said two years) on the 
streets. No wonder that he had learned 
human nature, and was ready even thus 
early to antagonize with his employers 
for the maintenance of his rights. 

Another class of ‘ Mobsmen,” com- 
posed of men instead of boys, is found 
in those whose habits give rise to the 
name. To pursue his work successfully, 
the adult pickpocket must have con- 
federates. The watch slipped from its 
fob, the portemonnaie filched from the 
pocket, the brooch broken from its 
guard-chain, or the diamond breast-pin 
torn from its fastenings, needs to be 
passed instantly to other hands. ‘To be 
secure of his prize, the operator must 
be “covered.” Hence the larger “ mobs- 
man,” always working in company, 
gains his name. He is comparatively 
refined, is dressed in fashion, mixes in 
good company, and might be mistaken 
for a “ swell” of the upper classes. He 
is an habitué of the Opera, a regular 
attendant upon the meetings in Exeter 
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Hall, and a church. goer at the fashiona- 
ble chapel. No missionary meeting of 
the evangelical classes or charity sermon 
to the aristocracy ever finds him absent. 
An alarm of fire in a crowded assembly, 
a pelting rain at the breaking up of an 
anniversary gathering, or a giving-way 
of a seat or platform in a thronged hall, 
is his harvest home. Life, which is the 
first thought to all others, is no care of 
his. To be in the midst of a crowd of 
the upper classes, upon which a panic 
has seized, is his holiday; for he can 
pilfer without suspicion, and secure his 
gains without risk. In spite of handi- 
craft and dress, added not unfrequently 
to great success, the ‘ Mobsman” holds 
the third place only among the crimi- 
nal classes, and never ventures to thrust 
himself into the company of ‘“ Ramps- 
men” or “Drummers.” 

Fourth in the list of those who make 
thievery a livelihood, is the “ Sneaks- 
man.” He does not plunder by manual 
dexterity, but by stealth. His name 
indicates his position. From the petty 
larceny boy to the horse-thief, almost 
every individual of this class belongs 
to a distinct tribe. They are not always 
gypsies, but whether engaged in sheep- 
stealing or poaching in the rural dis- 
tricts, or in robbing tills or market carts 
in the metropolis, their physiognomy 
and bodily conformation stamp them 
with an individuality hardly less mark- 
ed. You recognize them in every pur- 
lieu of town and around every magis- 
trate’s court in the provinces. With 
the single exception, that they do not 
steal dogs (a line of business monopo- 
lized by broken-down grooms and ost- 
lers), there is nothing safe from their 
depredations, They are the garden and 
kitchen-thieves, the robbers of poultry- 
yards, the pilferers of forks and spoons, 
the rogues of the docks, the middle- 
men of goods stolen from warehouses, 
the vendors of smuggled tobacco, the 
assistants of dishonest serving men, and 
the fags of pawnbrokers and Jews. In 
numbers, they exceed all the other 
classes, but there is not a highminded 
“Rampsman” or “ Drummer,” “ Mobs- 
man” or “Shofulman,” who would con- 
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sent to be convicted in their company. 
They thieve upon their own class. The 
tickets of the pawnbrokers, which make 
up no inconsiderable part of the prop- 
erty of the lowest of the working peo- 
ple, are a spoil they constantly covet. 
As an example of this, let me narrate 
what I once witnessed in a police court 
in Cheapside. 

I had arrived early, as the case in 
which I was subpeenaed to be a witness 
was expected to come off in the com- 
mencement of the day’s proceedings. 
The place was already thronged. In 
the lobby, a room hardly twelve feet 
square, there were crammed scores of 
women, ill-clad, misery-worn wives and 
mothers from whose mouths, redolent 
of gin, arose a Babylonian jargon of an- 
gry exclamations and chuckling laugh- 
ter that never paused for a moment. 
Fast wedged in a corner, speculating as 
to what it all meant, I saw a green- 
baize door open, and a bald-pated clerk, 
with shabby clothes and unctuous face, 
suddenly enter, holding a bundle of 
scraps of paper in one hand and a 
greasy Testament in the other. Beset 
by every woman within reach of him 
to perform some indispensable service, 
but not in the least disturbed, he cried 
out : 

“ Now, then! What’s all this noise 
about? Shut up, some of you, if you 
don’t want to wait two hours yet.” 

There was a partial silence immedi- 
ately, or rather a subsidence of the jab- 
bering noise into a subdued, buzzing 
sound. 

“ Now, Mrs. Macmurrough,” said the 
eager functionary, addressing himself 
to a stubborn-looking Irishwoman, and 
handing her the Testament, ‘“‘ Now, Mrs. 
Macmurrough, look sharp.” The wom- 
an took the book, and the clerk contin- 
ued speaking, but not a word that he 
said could I understand. Again and 
again, as the book was handed to one 
and another, did I bring all my power 
of attention upon what he was uttering 
in a full, monotonous voice, but not one 
syllable could I distinguish, save at the 
close, when “ kiss-the-book-a-shilling ” 
was alone audible. The sounds he ut- 
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tered never grew plainer. I heard them 
fifty times. There was not a single 
word to be distinguished. It was, of 
course, an oath, but it could have been 
intelligible to no mortal ears; and the 
series: of sounds in which it was given 
to those wretched women can only be 
represented as follows: “ Bubble-ubble- 
ubble - ubble - ubble - ubble - ubble - ub- 
ble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble—kiss 
the-book-a-shilling.” Mrs. Macmur- 
rough kissed the book and paid a shil- 
ling. So did the others. The clerk 
scribbled something on one of the 
shreds of paper, placed it in the hands 
of the affiant, and pushed her into the 
street, beginning his irreverent mumble 
the same instant to another candidate. 
I timed the process. From beginning 
to end it occupied thirty-five seconds. 
Within that time an oath was adminis- 
tered, the document signed, the shilling 
received, and the woman discharged. 

For the best part of an hour this sin- 
gular process went on, until at last, the 
room being cleared, I begged a decent 
man who stood near me to enlighten 
my ignorance. 

“Ts it possible you don’t know,” ask- 
ed he, “after witnessing the whole 
transaction, and seeing the clerk swear 
out the whole lot ?” 

“T might have known, certainly,” I 
replied, “could I have made out what 
the clerk said; but beyond the words, 
or rather the word, as he pronounced it, 
‘ kiss-the-book-a-shilling,’ I never caughi 
a syllable.” 

“Well, then, Pll tell you. These 
women have each lost their pawn tick- 
ets, which represent usually hardly one 
quarter the value of the furniture or 
clothing or jewelry they have pawned. 
These tickets have been stolen. They 
make an affidavit to this effect, for a 
copy of which they pay a shilling, and 
if it be tendered to the pawnbroker in 
lieu of the missing ticket, before the 
thief tenders that, the goods can be re- 
deemed by the holder.” ; 

“No very gratifying solution of the 
mystery!” thought I, as I thanked my 
acquaintance of the morning for his in- 
formation ; “another bad item to be ap- 
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pended to one’s knowledge of London 
thieves.” 
Associated with the “ Sneaksmen,” 
though not strictly belonging to the 
class, are the “ Flatcatchers,” who ob- 
tain their living as ring-droppers and 
duffers; the “ Hunters,’ who are the 
thimblerig men, living by low gaming ; 
and the “ Betters,” who talk, bet, and 
intimidate people out of their property. 
The first-named are remarkable for 
great shrewdness, thorough in their 
knowledge of character, and ingenious 
in devising and executing their schemes, 
while the “‘ Hunters” are the black-legs. 
As a rule, the “ Sneaksman” is the least 
daring and expert of all these classes, 
is regarded as despicable by the bolder 
thieves, and pursues his course without 
courage, intellect, honor, or dexterity. 
The “ Shofulman” coins bad money, 
counterfeits banknotes, and forges sig- 
natures. Less is known of him than of 
the first three classes, not because he is 
not worth the study, but because of his 
seclusiveness, Heis not gregarious. He 
takes no friends into his counsels. He 
is generally, too, a man well on in mid- 
dle life, and prudence has grown with 
years. In his workshop, at the remote 
end of a dark cellar leading out of one 
of the blind courts of St. Giles’, or in 
his laboratory of retorts and crucibles, 
phials and melting-pots, up “four pair 
back” of one of the tumble-down rook- 
eries of Seven Dials, he confines himself 
night and day. He thinks, and invents, 
and experiments, but does not talk. It 
is one of the most curious facts in crimi- 
nal physiology, that so little is ever 
known of the secrets of counterfeiting. 
All the evidence produced at famous 
trials before the courts, all the discov- 
eries made by policemen and detectives 
whenever the tools and dies of a coiner 
are found, all the revelations of the 
mysteries of London, Paris, and other 
great cities, by Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
and others supposed to know, leave the 
great facts pertaining to forgeries, coun- 
terfeits and base coin, wholly in the 
dark. The Bank of England possesses a 
machine for detecting false coin, through 
which, upon an average, nine million 
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sovereigns and half sovereigns pass every 
year. It often throws out two hundred 
in a week as false. Who makes them ? 
The bank lost £320,000 by one series of 
forgeries, so well were they done. It 
lost £360,000 by another. Who did 
them? In both cases a man was exe- 
cuted on the gallows, not because either 
had committed the stupendous fraud, 
but because one count in an indictment 
could be made to stand against each. 
The great facts nobody dares to ex- 
hume. The Bank desires the public to 
be ignorant of its weak side,—the 
criminal can gain nothing by confession, 
—the court can deal with nothing out 
of the record. The result is that one 
“ Shofulman” dies upon the gallows, 
while the profession and all its secrets 
remain undisturbed. 

Allusion has been made to dog 
thieves. They cannot be said to form a 
class; there are hardly enough of them 
for that ; but they possess peculiarities 
of their own, and pursue their calling 
with little risk and very considerable 
profit. England, for three hundred 
years, has been remarkable for its fine 
end various breeds of dogs. No people 
are so fond of the animal. There is 
hardly a handsome house in all England 
without its one or more lap-dogs; and 
these as regularly take their daily drives 
and walks as their mistresses. During 
the season, of a morning, Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens are full of 
them. They are in carriages and on 
foot, following or lcd, their ormolu 
bells tinkling and their names constant- 
ly called. This is the harvest-time for 
the dog-stealer. It is the work of a 
moment only,—the servant girl’s face is 
turned, looking after the tall guardsman 
who has just passed,—the King Charles 
or poodle disappears under the folds of 
a capacious coat-pocket, and the thief 
mixes with the crowd, or is lost among 
the trees. An advertisement offering a 
reward for the lost pet appears in the 
next morning’s Times,—a shabby groom 
visits your kitchen in the course of the 
day, and leaves word that you can find 
him at the Green Lion, from where he 
thinks he can take you to your “ dawg.” 
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You are conducted by him to a locality 
where you are certain you are his vic- 
tim before you identify your lost prop- 
erty ; and you end by paying him his 
price, and taking the shortest way home 
with your dog in your arms. I have 
known as high as twenty pounds paid 
. to recover a lost poodle, but the usual 
charge is but two. 

I have given the classification adopt- 
ed by the dishonest portion of society 
themselves. In reality they are simply 
thieves, cheats, beggars, and vagrants. 
The last, who choose a roving life, as 
their name expresses, are the English 
Bedouins, who, in their own words, 
“love to shake. a free leg,” and are the 
thoughtless and careless vagabonds of 
mankind. The beggars, deficient in 
courage and intellect,—the cheats pos- 
sessed of the latter, but cowards,—and 
the thieves, hardy, regardless of danger, 
choosing rather to take with risk than 
to accept with safety, constitute the 
natural classification of the criminal 
classes. In the prisons, however, a 
division is made according to ediuca- 
tion, the first class composing the for- 
gers and counterfeiters, tse second the 
thimblerigs and pickpockets, and the 
third the sneaks and sheep-stealers. Of 
these three classes the first and last fur- 
nish the greater number of cases of re- 
formation, while the middle class, most 
difficult of real improvement, is most 
apt to feign conversion. 

Visiting a sick thimblerigger with a 
young missionary, I requested the latter 
to talk with him on religious subjects, 
He did so, detailing to him the fallen 
eondition of mankind, the need of sal- 
vation, and the redemption by Christ, 
reading to the sick man, in proof of 
what he said, passages from the gospels. 
The poor fellow listened and acquiesced. 
To every interrogation of the mission- 
ary he answered, “-Certainly, sir,”—‘ In 
course, sir!” so that my companion 
was greatly encouraged. I saw, how- 
ever, that it was all deception, and step- 
ping forward, said, ‘‘ Joe, my boy, the 
minister is very kind, and now I will 
ask you a few questions. ‘Do you 
know who Jesus Christ was?” 
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“Well, no,” said he, after a pause, “I 
should say that’s werry hard to teil.” 

“Do you know why He died on the 
cross ?” 

“ No, that I don’t.” 

“Can you tell me who the Trinity 
are?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Are you a sinner ?” 

“Oh, certainly, sir. We are all sin- 
ners,—miserable sinners.” 

“ Have you ever done wrong ?” 

“Why no; I don’t consider as I ever 
have; not as I can remember.” 

“ But do you not think, Joe, that you 
are a sinner?” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir; we are all sin- 
bers.” 

“ What is a sinner, Joe?” 

“ Well, blest if I know. 
no head-piece.” 

And yet this man was among the 
shrewdest of criminals who had ever 
been admitted at Pentonville, and could 
both read and write.” 

As regards the criminal period of 
life, calculating the ratio of ages of 
prisoners, the largest proportion fixes it 
to be between fifteen and twenty-five 
years. At fifteen the ruling principle 
of life is developed. Before that age 
the will is in abeyance. The boy is 
governed. But after that, among the 
poorer classes, parental dominion is 
shaken off. He has a will of his own. 
It is the dangerous time of life, and to 
those of vicious impulses or bad associ- 
cates, the turning-point to ruin. In 
proof of this, it is ascertained that 
while the ratio of that period (from fif- 
teen to twenty-five years) to the whole 
population of Great Britain is nineteen 
per cent., the ratio of the same period 
to the whole number of convicted crimi- 
nals is forty-nine per cent. In other 
words, while the young men and women 
compose less than one fifth her popula- 
tion, they make up one half her crimi- 
nals, 

This is not the place to treat of the 
various punishments of crime, but I 
may allude to the “silent system,” so 
called ; for the purpose of showing how 
curious are the means of communication 
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invented and adopted by the prisoners. 
Some scratch what they wish to say on 
the tin dinner-pans; others talk from 
cell to cell by means of the water-taps ; 
others again will not only call the at- 
tention of a comrade in church to what 
they wish to say, but will communicate 
it by a series of varied coughs. There 
are prisoners who will talk without 
moving their lips. Where a number are 
assembled, it is the eye, not the ear, 
that detects the speaker. Some motion 
of head, or lips, or limbs, reveals who is 
talking. But so adroit are some of the 
convicts at Pentonville that they will 
look a warder full in the face while con- 
versing with a neighbor, and yet the 
warder detect no sign of any communi- 
cation going on. 

Under the “ separate system,” on the 
contrary, the object of the prisoner is 
to communicate his ideas by other 
sounds than those of the human voice. 
I give the following description precise- 
ly as it was communicated by an intelli- 
gent “ Mobsman” at Pentonville. The 
cypher is this: the letters of the alpha- 
bet correspond to numbers of sounds, 
A, for example, is designated by one 
tap on the wall; B, by two taps; C, by 
three; and so through the alphabet. 
Thus, 4 3 $ 3}, &., &. <A prisoner, 
wishing to communicate with his neigh- 
bor, would rap with his knuckle on the 
wall, spelling the word with numbers in- 
stead of letters. To propose the question, 
‘How do you get on?’ he would knock 
thus: § say P15 seTsaT 157 sss 
and between each word give three 
rapid knocks to imply that the word 
was complete. This system is less te- 
dious than it would appear. Custom 
would invent: abbreviations; peculiar 
sounds would stand for words; parti- 
cles in language would be dropped; 
signs would answer for sentences; and 
a sort of freemasonry be shortly estab- 
lished. A prisoner, upon a promise of 
recommendation for ticket-of-leave, told 
Mr. Burt, the Superintendent at Penton- 
ville, the name, birth-place, age, crime, 
and sentence of a prisoner in an adjoin- 
ing cell, of whom he could possibly 
have had no previous knowledge. Be- 
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sides, the prisoner communicating back 
was convicted under a false name, 
which, until then, no officer in the pris- 
on knew. 

The names of the four classes of 
thieves already given are generic. The 
subdivisions of these classes have also 
their nomenclature. For example, the 
“rampsman” may be a “ eracker,” who 
breaks into houses, or a “ bludger,” who 
stops passengers on the highway, or a 
“ stick-slinger,” who robs in company 
with low women. The ‘ drwmmer” 
may be a “ hoeusser,” who drugs liquor, 
a “bug-hunter,” who plunders those 
whom he finds intoxicated, or a “ swell- 
top,” who is supposed to be in genteel 
society, and commits depredations upon 
the aristocracy. The “ mobsmen” again 
have their species in the “ buzzers,” who 
pick gentlemen’s pockets, “ wires,” who 
pick ladies’ pockets, “ prop-nailers,” who 
wrench off the guard-chains of watches 
and steal brooches and_breastpins, 
“ thumble-screwers,” who aim at watches 
only, and “ shoplifters,” who purloin 
goods from warehouses and stores. The 
“ sneaksman” comprises a still broader 
field. He has two distinct varieties. 
The one steals goods, the other animals. 
To the former belong the “ drag-sneaks,” 
who make off with goods from carts, 
carriages, vans, and cabs; “ snoozers,” 
who sleep at hotels and crib clothing, 
trunks, and umbrellas; “ sawney-hun- 
ters,” who are the terror of the cheese- 
mongers; ‘ noisy-rackets,’” who  filch 
china and crockery; ‘ snow-gatherers,” 
who haunt the great laundry enclosures ; 
“ area-sneaks,” who pretend to beg at 
kitchen doors, in order to pilfer culi- 
nary articles; “ bluey-hunters, who rip 
the lead from roofs; “ toshers,” who pry 
off copper from ships in dock; ‘ mud- 
lark,’ who supply the marine-store 
dealers with bits of iron and rope, 
scuttles of coal and armfuls of wood; 
and “ skinners,” women and boys, who 
strip children of their clothes. On the 
other hand, to the latter variety of 
“ sneaksmen,” or those who steal animals 
only, there belong “ horse-stealers,” “ wool- 
ey-birds,” “ poachers,” “ racket-men,” who 
rob poultry yards, and “ body-snatchers,” 
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who confine their depredations to dogs 
and cats, 

There is still another class of plun- 
derers, which though like that which 
comprises the followers of a marching 
ariny, it has no generic name, is too im- 
portant to be overlooked. It is made 
up of the breach-of-trust men, either 
embezzlers among the laundresses, or 
pawners, who pledge linen they have 
taken to make up, or house-servants 
who plunder plate, or porters who rob 
warehouses, or dock laborers who con- 
vey bonded goods away from the vaults. 

The annual Constabulary Reports 
upon crime in London deal only with 
what appears before the various courts, 
and are therefore partial and incomplete. 
Not one thief in ten is detected during 
a year, not one theft in twenty dis- 
closed. Of those officially known there 
were in 1867 in London 214 burglars, 
220 house-breakers, 72 highway robbers, 
1,329 pickpockets, 5,931 sneaks, or com- 
mon thieves, 21 horse-stealers, 168 dog- 
stealers, 6 forgers, 28 coiners, 519 utter- 
ers of base coin, 282 swindlers, or ob- 
tainers of goods under false pretences, 
691 receivers of stolen goods, and 18,- 
971 prostitutes. 

The total value of property known to 
have been made away with by these 
classes, amounted in the same year to 
£171,968. It was subdivided thus: 
property to the amount of £10,980 was 
stolen by burglary ; £2,320 by breaking 
into dwelling-houses ; £2,058 by embez- 
zlement ; £9,180 by forgery ; £2,316 by 
fraud ; £161 by robbery on the high- 
way ; £560 by horse-stealing ; £490 by 
dog-stealing ; £3,249 by stealing goods 
exposed for sale; £2,700 by stealing 
lead from unfurnished houses; £3,481 
by stealing from carts and carriages; 
£590 by stealing linen exposed to dry ; 
£841 by stealing poultry ; £3,880 stolen 
from dwelling houses by means of false 
keys ; £22,930 by lodgers; £28,409 by 
servants ; £22,000 by open doors; £37,- 
410 by pickpockets; £18,270 from the 
docks; and £11,143 by prostitutes. 
And all this in those robberies only 
that became known to the police. 

The disposal of this immense amount 
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of property is a greater marvel than its 
theft. But London furnishes, a market 
for every article of sale, from the rags 
gathered by the bone-grubber to the 
watch filched from the “swell.” In 
Middlesex street, once called Petticoat 
Lane, all manner of things are pur- 
chased, and no questions asked. In the 
area south of Leadenhall street, where 
Bevis Marks, Houndsditch, and St. Mary 
Axe furnish residences for eighteen thou- 
sand Jews, is to be found the metropolis 
of the bas-ton. Through this unfash- 
ionable “ East End” runs the mart of 
unlawful commerce. The gutters are 
gray, slits of blind alleys open on every 
side, old chairs and tables litter the 
pavement, Passover biscuits broad as 
targets hang at the bakery windows, 
fronts of clothing shops are covered 
with fustian garments, and fat Hebrew 
maidens, grubby and tawdry, polish 
tarnished brass and silvered wares. 
Jewelry and artificial flowers, old 
clothes, carpenters’ tools, and mariners’ 
instruments, cashmere shawls and plated 
tea-kettles, oval looking-glasses, Turkey 
rhubarb, and ormolu table ornaments, 
are displayed on all sides. Absalom is 
on the alert behind his counters covered 
with marine-stores to attend upon his 
customer, be he buyer or seller, without 
delay ; Moses and Aaron deal exclusive- 
ly in handkerchiefs, which need their 
marks extracted before being exposed 
for sale; Mordecai meets seafaring men 
burdened with cackle or packages of 
foreign goods, and conducts them from 
the open street to his wareroom down 
the court; and Jacob, whose crucibles 
are always at melting heat in the little 
furnace, consigns his rapid purchases of 
spoons and rings and watches to Ruth 
and Rachel to be changed at once into 
bullion, The hurry of the traffic in the 
long, narrow street bewilders the be- 
holder. Trade goes on in rags, fish, 
furniture, opium, clothing, utensils, jew- 
elry, spirits, fruits, crockery, and dry- 
goods, with inconceivable rapidity. 
The people live and trade and grow 
rich upon the crime of London. And 
yet, so infrequent are the convictions for 
stolen goods, that here, in the dismal 
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courts where no warehouse contains an 
honestly purchased chattel, there are 
mercantile firms of more than thirty 
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Somenow or other, whenever one mentions 
the word conversation, the image of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge rises, like a placid ghost 
before our mind’s eye. Coleridge never con- 
versed, it is true; he indulged in a divine 
monologue, the beautiful words flowing on and 
on in a stream of such rich and grateful har- 
mony, that the entranced listeners ceased to 
care whether they understood him ornot. His 
talk became like the serene glide of a train 
of cars when theyare using up the momen- 
tum of a departed engine, as Holmes says 
of the babble of pretty women; the idea 
has been switched off the track, but the 
words still flowon. Fancy the consternation 
of that young gentleman of whom Dr. John 
Brown tells us, who incautiously asked Col- 
eridge at the tea-table what he thought of 
Dr. Channing. ‘“ Before entering upon that 
question, sir,” said Coleridge, ‘I must put 
you in possession of my views, in extenso, on 
the origin, progress, present condition, fu- 
ture likelihoods, and absolute essence of the 
Unitarian controversy, and especially the con- 
clusions I have, upon the whole, come to on 
the great question of what may be termed 
the philosophy of religious difference!” Lamb 
says that this divine maunderer was in the 
habit of catching one by the button, shutting 
his eyes, and at once sailing off, down the 
stream of his pellucid eloquence, and that on 
one occasion Coleridge having grappled him 
when on his way to an appointment, he dex- 
terously cut off the button and fled. Re- 
turning some hours after, he beheld the poet 
still holding the button in his outstretched 
fingers, and as far as ever from the termina- 
tion of his colloquial voyage. 

In these reminiscences of Coleridge we see 
what conversation is mot, and proceed after 
the manner of Hood’s Irish footman in de- 
scribing a glacier. ‘“ Whin I tell yees I’ve 
seen a glazier,” he says, “ ye’ll be thinkin’ I 
mane a foine boy walking about wid putty 
and glass on his back. But that’s just what 
a glazier isn’t like at all, at all. And so now 
I’ve described it to yecs.” The word literally 
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years’ standing, and men, who will leave 
to their children no end of money, who 
have grown old in dealing with thieves. 


II.—ConvERSATION. 


means a turning to, or with; a pouring of one 
mind into another, with a suggestion of a 
reciprocal action. The first requisite for 
conversation is the first requisite in drawing, 
freedom. You must feel alisolutely at liberty 
to say any thing you please, without fear and 
without reproach, or the flow of the social 
teapot will be speedily checked. And this 
freedom implies sympathy of thought and 
feeling, kindliness and courtesy. One man 
can no more make a conversation than he 
can make a quarrel. You must have the 
two poles of the battery if you wish a grand 
display of electricity; therefore, a con- 
genial difference must stimulate the talk. 
We knew a gentleman who never went to 
church because he agreed precisely with the 
minister, and therefore he gained nothing 
from the sermons; and a soft mush of conces- 
sion has often smothered a promising conver- 
sation just as it began to kindle. In conver- 
sation, as in love, 
—“‘ the dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 

We have known friends so similar in tem- 
perament and intellect that, after their greet- 
ings and the news of the day were ex- 
changed, they had absolutely nothing to say 
to each other, and were forced to take refuge 
in brilliant flashes of silence. 

But this piquant difference, so essential to 
the sparkle of conversation, is, after all, not 
so necessary as the freedom of which we 
have spoken. Try to talk with people to 
whom you must not mention religion, or poli- 
tics, or some other grave interest of life, and 
see what a dance in fetters it becomes. And 
if there is a skeleton in the closet, how much 
worse than all! How every one seems pos- 
sessed to dawdle round that particular closet 
door, to try the lock, or peep through the 
keyhole, and how some unwary innocent will 
inevitably, sooner or later, drag the ugly 
thing out in all its hideousness ! 

The salt that keeps conversation sweet is 
courtesy, the third requisite, The sugar that 
delights our pampered palates is flattery, and 
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we like to have it @ discretion. But courtesy 
we must have. Dr. Samuel Johnson said a 
great many fine things, but he was a brute in 
the saloon. To bring him into a drawing- 
room full of ladies was like turning a rhino- 
ceros into a field of daisies. Some people 
have a savage delight in trampling upon your 
pet weakness, or defiling the graves of your 
ancestors, and actually have been known to 
boast of the outrageous things they have 
dared to say. They call it independence, 
whereas it is simply a brutal indifference to 
the comfort of their fellow-beings. Others 
there are with a constitutional mental awk- 
wardness which compels them, by some 
dreadful and recondite attractions, to tumble 
over every body’s corns, and be sure to hit 
the raw spot, wherever they may happen to 
touch. - They are like a bull in a china-shop. 
The poor animal is very sorry he got there, 
probably, and has the very best intentions 
about getting out again as soon as possible ; 
but, turn which way he will, he can not help 
breaking the crockery. Every movement is 
followed by a smash. These unfortunates 
are much to be pitied, for they are usually 
fully aware of their mistakes—after they are 
committed—and suffer such agonies of confu- 
sion as are sure to precipitate them into new 
difficulties. They are destitute of that fine 
quality which is the fourth requisite in the art 
of conversation, and which we call tact. 

‘‘These persons have a knack, you know, 

Of saying things mal 2 propos, 

And making all the world reflect 

On what it hates to recollect : 

They talk to misers of their heir, 

To women of the times that were, 

To pcets of the wrong review, 

And to the French of Waterloo.” 

After all, tact is the great thing in all so- 
cial intercourse. It is the compass that ena- 
bles us to steer successfully among the shoals 
and reefs of society, and escape the constant 
risk of being wrecked upon the rock of a 
faur-pas. Discretion is the better part of 
valor, and there is nothing more necessary 
in the art of saying things than to know 
what not to say. 

We have said nothing about ideas, they 
are taken for granted, as the possession of a 
box of colors would be in a treatise on paint- 
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ing. But don’t let us have too many of 
them. We are speaking of conversation as 
a social, fine art, not of lecturing or preach- 
ing, or any other form of instruction. A 
ship can not sail if it be too heavily loaded, 
and we shall find it hard work to glide easily 
down the stream of talk if we have too many 
solid chunks of wisdom aboard. Let us 
adorn a tale, but not insist upon pointing a 
moral. Taine says that the bane of English 
poets and novelists is their insatiate desire to 
teach. Do let us then cease to moralize in our 
own drawing-rooms, and for once be content to 
please. Happiness is very provocative of 
goodness, and a man who has enjoyed an 
hour of brilliant and interesting talk, who 
has had his intellect quickened, his sympa- 
thies aroused, his own petty grievances laid to 
sleep, his best side brought out, and his weak 
points considerately ignored, is ten times more 
likely to do a kind action,and love his neighbor 
as himself, than if he had been having heavy 
doses of morality forced down his throat in 
what is called “an edifying conversation.” 

Having considered the underlying struc- 
ture, we come to the crowning grace, a lively 
imagination, implying poetic sensibi ities, and 
a keen appreciation of the ridiculous. The 
Gradgrinds of society, who are always coming 
down upon us with some horrible and unne- 
cessary piece of fact, take the life out of con- 
versation as surely as an exhausted receiver 
will put an end to the lightness of a pile of 
feathers. Such people will take the point off a 
well-told story, by interrupting you to explain 
that the incident happened in Canal street, 
not in Broadway, or insist upon suspending a 
pun in mid-air, that you may be informed 
that it was Jones’s sister, not his aunt, who 
made it. Narration to these people is a mat- 
ter of conscience, and a sober adherence to 
the dingy fact a necessity of their being. They 
can not understand the poetic luxuriance of 
epithet that embroiders a tame narration, the 
keen delight in a racy adjective that paints 
the whole thing in a word, the rollicking hu- 
mor that revels in exaggeration: these are all 
mysteries tothem, Like the toad wedged in 
a stone, for them existence has final and un- 
changing boundaries, beyond which they can 
see nothing. 


Henry J. Raymonp—Journatiso. 


The sudden demise of so energetic and influ- 
ential a journalist as the late lamented editor 
of the N. Y. Zimes, called forth a remarkable 


exhibition of feeling in this community and 
throughout the country. This has been attri- 
buted to the great industry, talents and large 
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political acquaintance of Mr. Raymond ; but it 
had also a less obvious inspiration. The most 
appreciative readers of American newspapers 
are not partisans and politicians, but respect- 


able, busy, honest citizens who turn to the. 


Press to ascertain the facts of the hour and 
keep themselves aucourant with public events 
and prevalent ideas and phenomena ; in other 
words, their relation to journalism is disin- 
terested ; now to this very large class of rea- 
ders, the personalities and vulgarity which 
deform and debase our newspaper literature, 
are simply disgusting ; many of them habitu- 
ally ignore certain journals rather than sub- 
ject theraselves to the annoyance of reading 
gibes, sneers, and blackguardism ; they go to 
the newspaper first for information, and then 
for the gratification of their rational instincts 
and their taste—not to encounter gross, un- 
just, impudent comments on men and things, 
such as no decent man would dare to utter 
in respectable society. Moreover they ex- 
pect, and justly, to find the well-sustained 
journal an expositor—not of one man’s pri- 
vate grief, personal prejudices, and party 
disappointments, but of general principles, 
great interests and ideas of broad and humane 
significance. Now, we believe that the re- 
spect shown to the memory of Mr. Raymond, 
by the community at large,—a respect ac- 
knowledged, on all sides, to be exceptional, 
—is mainly owing to the fact that he exhibi- 
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ted a rare self-respect and a laudable court- 
esy in his editorial career. We believe that 
thousands who care little for politics and 
rarely read articles on foreign questions, or 
home economics, chose the Zimes as their 
medium for knowledge of what is going on 
in the world,—because they seldom, if ever, 
encountered in its columns vulgar abuse of 
individuals, unjust criticisms or narrow and 
personal ideas. Mr. Raymond had that de- 
gree and kind of intelligence which enabled 
him to appreciate two grand redeeming prin- 
ciples of modern journalism—the application 
of social ethics to editorial conduct and the 
maintenance of a comprehensive spirit ; in a 
word, it was because Mr. Raymond was a 
courteous publicist, and not a Bohemian black- 
guard, that so many of the wise and best 
grieve at his departure and honor his mem- 
ory. Despite all that is said of the pow- 
er of the Press as an organ of modern 
civilization, let us not forget that the mere 
financial ability to establish and circulate a 
journal is no distinction in itself; neither is 
mere facility of expression—which in this 
country, at least, is anything but rare. 
Editorship is efficient, respectable, useful and 
honorable, only so far as it is based upon 
and inspired by extensive knowledge, noble 
sympathies, probity and that courtesy of 
heart which distinguishes the Christian gen- 
tleman. 


Tue Boston JUBILEE. 


Our daily journals found in this novel cele- 
bration of the advent of national peace five 
years after the close of the Civil War, a wel- 
come source of amusement; and indulged in 
the wildest satire over what was facetiously 
deemed a very complacent and somewhat ab- 
surd hubbub. Sufficient time has now elapsed 
to enable us to judge more impartially of the 
experiment. And, in the first place, we are 
heartily glad it was tried and that the scene 
was Boston, where local enthusiasm and 
civic codperation are so much more easily 
secured than in this cosmopolitan city. 
Musical festivals have long been a delightful 
popular resource and discipline abroad. 
Those annually held at Manchester and 
Birmingham, have elicited the best musical 
talent and promoted the best musical cul- 
ture. Those who remember the vivid de- 
scriptions thereof in Miss Sheppard’s uovel 
of “Charles Auchester,” of which Felix 
Mendelssohn is the ideal hero, and those 
who have enjoyed like occasions in Ger- 


many, can readily imagine the vast and 
benign possibilities of the Musical Festival 
adequately inaugurated and scientifically 
arranged. Itis a form of popular diversion 
which we should like to see successfully 
instituted among us; and the influence and 
results of the Boston Jubilee should au- 
spiciously tend to this eud. Not that we 
can award to that experiment, creditable as it 
was to the enterprise and executive ability 
of those who originated and accomplished 
it, the highest musical success; with the 
exception of Parepa Rosa and Miss Phillips, 
in their operatic and oratorical solos, little 
of the music was rendered in a manner to 
charm those familiar with the best perform- 
ances; neither were the selections fitted as 
a whole, to inspire the greatest or most re- 
fined pleasure ; inevitably the object in view 
and the methods available, made popular 
and well-known compositions desirable, and 
with the little professional aid at hand, it 
was impossible to achieve memorable tri- 
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umphs. Moreover we think the Boston 
Jubilee proved to every candid and capable 
auditor, that there is a natural limit to the 
efficiency of choruses in pvint of number, 
just as there is a medium as to size in steam- 
ships—beyond which speed and practical 
utility are sacrificed to magnitude. Beyond 
a certain number of voices in unison, no 
added effect is gained; whether the maxi- 
mum be one or five thousand, we do not 
pretend to say; but twelve or twenty 
thousand do not increase the significance or 
the impressiveness. We have heard in our 
Opera houses and Music Halls some of the 
pieces given at the Coliseum, to more ad- 
vantage than when chanted in that vast 
Amphitheatre by thirty or forty times as 
many singers. In the retrospect, as at the 
time, our satisfaction with the Jubilee 
comes, not so much from its artistic, as its 
social triumph. Fresh from ill-governed 
New York, with her countless adventurers, 
her reckless politicians, her Roughs and 
Swindlers—we looked around upon those 
fifty thousand well-dressed, quiet, orderly, 
prosperous and intelligent men and women, 
convened in the Coliseum, with a thrill of 
pride; we do not believe a better average 
audience could be gathered from any living 
population in the world; there were thou- 
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sands of girls who came daily from a circuit 
of forty miles, to sing at the Jubilee, paying 
their own expenses and returning to their 
homes at night; girls educated at the pub- 
lic Schools of New England, many of them 
earning their own living—all neatly clad, 
well-behaved, deeply interested in the 
Jubilee—frugal, industrious and intelligent; 
and there were as many thousand young 
men—mechanics, small traders, clerks and 
farmers, who had come from like distances, 
and equally in their looks, habits, and 
behavior living examples of the benignant 
influence of free institutions and popular 
education. With these were seated and 
grouped around a great multitude from 
every walk in life, of every social class and 
degree of culture and phase of fortune; 
and yet how orderly and attentive, cheerful 
and patient and self-respecting! It was the 
noble human spectacle which made the 
Jubilee to us, a delight; it was the civic 
integrity there manifest, that made us 
proud and hopeful of our country; and 
renewed in our hearts, that faith in the 
moral power of New England, which, sus- 
tained by enlightenment and energy, has 
leavened the mass of our people with 
patriotic self-control and conservative 
virtue. 


‘* ANCHORED (?) OFF BincHamToN.” 


A MaGazINE must constantly be printing 
statements and arguments with which its 
conductors more or less disagree. Ordina- 
rily it does this (so to speak) without know- 
ing any thing about the matter, and without 
having any business to know, except to see 
that there is a general consistency in its own 
course, and that it does nothing foolish or 
wrong. Only when some very peculiar occa- 
sion arises, can it properly appear self-con- 
scious, point to itself, and observe upon one 
of its own features or articles. 

Fault-finding (secondly) is not agreeable to 
the beneficiary. It is a moral dentistry that 
may or may not be good in its results, but is 
certain to be disagreeable in its administra- 
tion. And third parties—to elaborate the 
metaphor — often wonder about the fault- 
finder, as about the dentist, how such a nice 
man can follow such an awful business ! 

A wise magazine, however, economizes 
fault-finding, into a help ; enlisting the object- 
ing letters and articles and friendly oral re- 
grets and astonishments into its train, as Jehu 
did the successive messengers of the king. 


It is accordingly with real satisfaction that 
the present utterance is put forth, in response 
to sundry remonstrances against the Doctrine 
of Reformed Tippling, more or less plainly 
avowed in the interesting article in our July 
number, entitled “Anchored off Bingham- 
ton.” The substance of this avowal was, that 
graduates from the Binghamton Asylum and 
similar institutions may safely use intoxicat- 
ing beverages to a reasonable extent, as each 
one thinks best. 

The gentleman who wrote that article is 
an Englishman, and one, it may be added, for 
whom the conductors of this magazine enter- 
tain a strong personal regard. Now, the doc- 
trine that a question of moral right or wrong 
is involved in the use of intoxicating drinks 
is more American than English, and our con- 
tributor’s view is rather an English than an 
American one. It is neither less nor more 
respectable or appropriate to this magazine 
for that reason; but the fact will enable our 
readers to appreciate it better. 

Our contributor’s error was in omitting the 
nature of the case, and in giving a rule of 
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conduct for a man with brain disease asif he 
were a healthy man. 

The doctrine of Reformed Tippling is a 
thorough absurdity. The practitioner under 
it will find it so when he finds himself, as he 
is morally certain to do, again at his Bing- 
kamton, wherever his Binghamton may be. 
To the drunkard in whom drunkenness has 
become an organic disease, any tippling is 
wicked. It is a wanton courting of tempta- 
tion; a direct violation of one of the heart 
principles of religion; of one of the-divinely 
simple but divinely profound lessons of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Suppose a kleptomaniac, es- 
caped by the skin of his teeth from a public 
prosecution and an imprisonment for grand 
larceny at Sing Sing, goes about his business 


Tue Princess Bippy; oR 


One of the four things, ef all most 
disquieting and unendurable, says Solowon, 
is, “a servant when he reigneth.” This, 
like all the wisdom of the Bible, will be 
found philosophically correct. All experi- 
ence shows that those cast down from high 
places are more likely to bear the change 
well, than those who are lifted up from 
low. We in this country of more than 
equality have just now abundance of exem- 
plifications of the doctrine. Organized work- 
ing-men, lifting themselves at the ex- 
pense of employers, are astonishingly un- 
reasonable and tyrannical in their attempts 
to solve social problems by votes and guild 
ostracisms, The Princess Biddy, who rules 
so roughly in many an American kitchen, is 
(if possible) a more disquieting and unen- 
durable ruler still, The discussions that 
appear from time to time in print, and the 
innumerable unpublished consultations and 
comparisons of experience among housekeep- 
ers, constitute a sufficient bill of particulars 
under this general allegation of injury; we 
need not further specify. 

The pictorial joker of England long ago 
illustrated in many funny pages the terrors 
of British “servantgalism,” but never hint- 
ed ata remedy. Americans can do better. 
There is a remedy; one that would be ap- 
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with an attempt at judicious reformed thieving, 
finding the rule of not stealing more than a 
dollar’s worth at atime, and only every Tues- 
day and Friday? To touch a little pitch is 
no way to avoid defiled hands. Practicing 
occasional moderate exposure to small-pox is 
no way to avoid the disease. Deliberate pet- 
ty wrong-doing is not the way to moral puri- 
ty. Purposeful yielding to the temptations 
of the flesh is no road to self-control. If our 
friend and contributor really practices as he 
preaches, we shall hear from him at Bing- 
hamton again; and if his doctrine becomes 
the received one, it will largely promote the 
Inebriate Asylum business by a supply of what 
may be called permanent occasional cus- 
tomers. 


“ Herp” anp SELF-HELP. 


propriate, effective and useful, equally to the 
American housekeeper and the British; to us 
sovereigns, and to them the “nobility and 
gentry.” It is one of those “ open secrets” 
that the universe is forever thrusting into 
our faces, insomuch that for very nearness 
they cannot be read. We reveal it now, yet 
with Cassandra’s sad foreboding of uncredit- 
ed insight. A poet has sung it already : 


‘* Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow!” 


So said Byron to the Greeks. So did 
our forefathers to the British, So must our 
housekeepers do to the Princess Biddy. 

To come down to plain prose; The servant- 
girls will always rule until the mis‘ress is able 
and ready to do the work. This is human 
nature. Nobody need expect anything 
fairer. She is the mistress of the house 
who can do what the house requires, She 
only is really entitled to employ a servant 
who is ready to say, “‘ Go; I can do the work 
myself,” Otherwise it is the servant who 
employs the mistress. Know housework and 
cooking, Madam. Then you can issue your 
Declaration of Independence against your 
tyrant. And lastly, if you cannot dethrone 
your servant-girl, how are you to dethrone 
your “ Jord and master ?” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THIS MONTH’S RRCORD CLOSES ON JULY 1. 


I, SUMMARY, 

Peru and Mexico have recognized the po- 
litical existence of the Cuban Insurrectionists, 
whose operations within their island still con- 
tinue, although it is impossible to determine 
what is their real extent and significance. 
An outbreak of some kind against the Span- 
ish rule in Porto Rico is also reported. The 
fighting still continues between the rivals 
Salnave and Saget in Hayti, with no particu- 
lar prospect just yet. The chronic disorders 
in Mexico are breaking out in one place and 
another from time to time. So are those in 
Central America. So are those in Venezuela ; 
in Peru; in Bolivia. In Paraguay there is 
no change in the situation, Lopez is not taken 
nor beaten, nor does he offer to surrender. 
The Count d’Eu, a son of Louis Philippe, and 
son-in-law of the Emperor of Brazil, has as- 
sumed command of the allied troops, in place 
of the Marquis de Caxias. In Europe, the 
definite establishment of a regency in Spain 
has taken place; the elections in France have 
been attended with a very noticeable degree 
of excitement, many violent utterances of 
Republican sentiment, considerable out- 
breaks of actual riot, or at least assaults by 
the police and the military on the citizens, 
and with a good many inflictions of legal pun- 
ishment for expressions of opinion opposed 
to the Imperial government. In England, an 
overwhelming public sentiment rolls forward 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, over 
the struggles of the landed and titled aristo- 
cracy and of the Established Church. 

In the United States, the events which give 
color to the month are very numerous and 
mostly minute, individually considered,though 
of great significance collectively. They con- 
sist of meetings of working-men, for the pur- 
pose of raising wages by means of organiza- 
tions similar to the trade guilds of the mid- 
dle ages; of a number of strikes, organized 
or maintained, for the same purpose; and 
of a number of demonstrations of more or 
less significance, in behalf of conferring the 
privilege of voting on women, It is to be 
observed that with the working-men’s move- 
ment for more wages, there coincides a period 


of very distinct pressure in the money mar- 
ket, which renders a compliance by employ- 
ers with these demands peculiarly difficult. 
Aside from these sociological movements, 
there is nothing very remarkable to be noticed 
in the national life of the United States, un- 
less it be the signs of a desultory butirritating 
and extensive Indian war, which may exist 
during the whole summer, 


II, UNITED STATES. 

June 1. The decrease of the United States 
public debt during the past mouth is an- 
nounced tobe $13,384,777.97. 

June 2. It is asserted that in behalf of the 
Cuban revolutionists the following milita- 
ry supplies have up to this time been land- 
ed for them in Cuba, and have nearly all been 
put safely into use : 





Ships. Port left. Small arms, Field pieces. 

Salvador, Key West, 1,500 3 
- Nassau, 2,500 5 
Perit, New York, 3,660 8 
Grapeshot, ” 4,000 2 
3 Schooners, Phila. 8,500 a 

ASteamer, “ 8,500 

A Vessel, = 2,500 
Totals, 21,160 22 


June 1. A convention of colored men of 
the State of New York meets at Bingham- 
ton; listens, among other addresses, to one 
by Miss Maud Molson, a colored young 
woman, and adopts resolutions expressing 
gratification at the measures of political 
equality thus far secured to the colored people. 

A similar convention, meeting in Maryland, 
passes resolutions complaining of the exclu- 
sion of colored persons from some occupa- 
tions, and asserting their right to be allowed 
to pursue the same as freely as white persons. 

June 7. The National Typographical Union 
(the “trade-union ” of the working printers 
of the United States,) meets at Albany. 
Delegates from the women compositors of 
New York City are present, and a ‘ Union” 
of these compositors is granted a charter. 
The resolutions declaring that colored men 
ought to have the same privilege as white men 
in the business of printing, were laid on the 
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table, on motion of a delegate from the 
South. 

June 15. Mr. Borie, Secretary of the Navy, 
changes the names of forty-one vessels of the 
United States navy, from the Indian names of 
mountains, islands, lakes, chieftains, &c., to 
others taken from classical mythology and the 
nomenclature of the passions. Thus, instead 
of Agamenticus, Canonicus, Mahop»ec, Man- 
hattan, are substituted Terror, Scylla, Castor 
and Neptune. 

June 15. Opening day of the “ Peace Ju- 
bilee” or monster vocal and instrumental 
concert organized at Boston by Mr. Patrick 
S. Gilmore. A building was erected for the 
purpose and called ‘‘the Coliseum,” with 
seats for 40,000 persons. The New York 
Academy of Music can seat 2,500. . There 
was a chorus of 10,000 voices, and an or- 
chestra of about 1,000 instruments, besides a 
large organ, a battery of 12 field-pieces, and 
for the Anvil Chorus 100 real anvils, manned 
by firemen. 

June 17. Alden March, M. D., died at Al- 
bany, aged 74. He was a native of Sutton, 
Mass., a graduate of Brown University, a 
skilful anatomist, and a very resolute and 
successful surgical operator. 

June 18. Hon. Henry J. Raymond died at 
his house in New York, suddenly, by a stroke 
of apoplexy, in his 50th year. He was born 
at Lima, N. Y., January 24, 1820. Having 
an earnest aptness for study, he went through 
school, seminary, and college with great suc- 
cess, graduating in 1840 at the University of 
Vermont, at the head of his class in all de- 
partments of study. He came to New York 
the same year in search of employment as a 
teacher, but was employed by Mr. Greeley on 
The New Yorker, and afterwards on The Tri- 
bune ; in 1843 he became one of the editors 
of The Courier and Enquirer ; and in 1851 
established The N. Y. Times, which he has 
since conducted. He had held several import- 
ant and influential public offices. He was 
however more successful as a journalist than 
asa politician ; and was one of the most rapid, 
unwearying, ready, intelligent and efficient 
workers and writers of the American Press, 
He was also a gentleman, invariably kind, 
just and courteous to all with whom he dealt 
or whom he employed. : 

June 22, Charles D. Meigs, M. D., died at 
his house in Delaware Co., Penn., aged 57. 
He was an able and learned physician, was a 
professor in Jefferson Medical College from 
1840 to 1862, and published several original 
works and translations of a good deal of value 
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on medical subjects. His last literary effort, 
however, was a translation of a recent French 
novel, called ‘‘ Typhaines Abbey.” 

June 24. The National Intelligencer is to- 
day discontinsed, veing merged in another 
Washington newspaper. It was established 
in 1800. 

June 25. James Glynn, William Carothers 
and Thomas Murphy, carpenter, boatswain, 
and third mate of the emigrant ship James 
Foster, Jr., are to-day sentenced to imprison- 
ment for fifteen, seven and five years respect- 
ively, for abuses perpetrated on emigrants in 
that vessel. The judge, in passing sentence, 
remarked that he intended the punishment to 
be a lesson to all concerned ‘in the manage- 
ment of these vessels. 

June 25. Secretary Borie of the Navy 
Department resigns, and George M. Robeson 
of New Jersey is appointed in his place. 

June 25. The net profits of the Roston 
Peace Jubilee are said to be $110,700, of 
which by previous plan, $50,000 was to have 
been given to Mr. Gilmore, the originator of 
the enterprise ; but it was arranged that the 
whole should go to disabled soldiers and sol- 
diers’ widows and children of New England. 
Mr. Gilmore’s money is made up to him bya 
great benefit concert, and the directors of the 
Jubilee furthermore present him with a house 
and lot worth $25,000. 

June 28. The Ocean Bank in New York 
City was robbed by burglars of $500,000 
chiefly in bills and bonds. Most of the bonds 
were returned by the burglars. 

III, FOREIGN, 

May 31. A German Protestant Congress of 
80,000 representatives from all the States of 
Germany meets at Worms, and passes a 
unanimous vote refusing the Pope’s recent 
invitation to rejoin the Roman Catholic 
Church, and condemning the Pope’s ‘* Encyc- 
lical” inviting to the universal council soon to 
be held at Rome, and his “ Syllabus ” accom- 
panying it. 

May 31. Mr. Motley, U. S. Minister to Eng- 
land, having landed at Liverpool, makes a 
speech in answer to an address by the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce. 

May 31. Mr. Gladstone’s bill for the disen- 
dowment of the Jrish Church is read a third 
time and passed in the House of Commons, 
861 to 247. . 

June 1. The Spanish Constituent Cortes 
adopts the new Constitution, providing for a 
regency at present and for a monarchy when 
convenient, The vote is 214 to 55. 

June 2. The Spanish Gen. O’Donnell, while 
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speaking in the Cortes against the proposed 
reduction of the Spanish army, is seized with 
apoplexy and dies in the Chamber. 

June 2. Gen. Dulce resigns the Captain- 
Generalship of Cuba. His successor is to be 
Gen. Caballero de Rodas, who is reputed a 
brave and bloody soldier. 

June 3. Dr. Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg, 
Professor of Theology at Bonn, dies, aged 67. 
He was an influential orthodox theologian, 
and a voluminous and able writer. His com- 
mentaries on portions of the Bible are of 
high authority. 

June 9. Mr. Bright writes a public letter 
in which, referring to the opposition of the 
House of Lords to the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment Bill, he says that if the Lords throw 
themselves athwart the course of the nation 
“they may meet with accidents not pleasant 
for them to think of.” The letter contained 
other similar intimations of risks to be run 
by the Lords if they should oppose the bill. 
Mr. Bright’s colleagues in the Ministry after- 
wards took occasion to mention that these 
expressions of his were not the official utter- 
ances of the Administration. 

June 15. Marshal Serrano is appointed Re- 
gent of Spain, by a vote in the Cortes of 193 
to 45. 

June 17, The sons of Victor Hugo having 


On the old Continent, as on the New, the 
period of greatest literary activity begins to 
decline ufter Easter, and does not recom- 
mence until Michaelmas. Authors and artists 
take their regular summer vacation—if, in- 
deed, that period can be called vacation, 
which they usually devote to the collection 
of fresh material. To them recreation is 
simply change of labor, and the summer lull 
in Art and Literature is not really a suspen- 
sion of their productive activity. But the re- 
sults thereof, given to the world by publica- 
tion and exhibition, show a great falling off, 
and the chronicler must resort to periodical 
literature, which must fulfil its weekly and 
monthly obligations, however scanty the sup- 
ply of material. 

The critic, Rudolf Gottschall, gives us in 
one article, a review of scventeen new volumes 
of German poetry, the quality of which—to 
judge from the quoted specimens—seems to 
diminish in proportion as the quantity in- 
creases. The following catalogue of the 
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established s Republican paper, Le Rappel, 
in Paris, it has been prosecuted for “ exciting 
contempt of the Government,” its editor sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and 3,000 
francs’ fine, and each of the printers to one 
month’s imprisonment and 1,000 franes’ fine, 

June 21. The Great Eastern leaves Brest, 
paying out the ocean telegraph cable intend- 
ed to connect France directly with the United 
States. The present Atlantic Telegraph 
Company a little while ago obtained an opin- 
ion from U. 8. Attorney-General Hoar, that 
no State had authority to permit the landing 
of this cable upon its shores, but that leave 
must be had of the United States. 

June 24, Count von der Goltz, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Prussia to France, dies at Berlin. He was 
born at Paris, June 6, 1817, and his public 
life was chiefly passed in the Prussian diplo- 
matic service. 

June 26. Giuseppe Mazzini, the Italian re- 
publican conspirator, having been forbidden 
by the Swiss Republic to remain at Lugano, 
close to the Italian frontier, departs for Lon- 
don. 

June 28. Captain- General Caballero de 
Rodas, lands at Havana, and at once enters 
upon his duties, issuing a formal proclama- 
tion in doing so. . 


works, the poets, and the critic’s verdicts in 
the most condensed form, may perhaps hint 
to the reader the present fashion and ten- 
dency of the German poetic.mind. No.1 is 
“Tn Excited Days,” by Julius Grosse, which 
Herr Gottschall pronounces to be admirable 
in form, majestic in diction, but without in- 
spiration, burdened with incongruous images, 
and therefore wearying rather than refresh- 
ing reading. No, 2.—** Episodes,” by A. F. 
Von Schack. Narrative poems, full of fire 
and color, and very carefully finished, re- 
minding one of those in Morris’s * Earthly 
Paradise,” but without their antique flavor. 
Balanced, refined, harmonious, but not great. 
The best are “Giorgione” and ‘ Dancolo.” 
No. 3.—‘* Poems by Albert Miser.” Mostly 
lyrical, with occasional imitations of classic 
metres. The former are graceful and agree- 

able; among the latter we find an.“ Empe- 
docles on Etna,” which does not make us for- 
get Matthew Arnold. No. 4.—‘ A Song of 
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cal philosophy in verse—partly a rhymed 
chronicle of events, partly reflections upon 
their significance in the development of the 
race. The plan recalls Victor Hugo’s “‘ Lé- 
gende des Siécles.’ No. 5.—‘‘ The Songs of a 
Lost One,” by Ada Christen, which, the critic 
says, have a pathological rather than a poetic 
interest. They suggest the “Infelicia” of 
Menken, but are imitations of Heine in form. 
Bare records of vice and dissipation, turned 
into songs by a woman, are something of a 
phenomenon in literature, but one which is 
not difficult of explanation. No. 6.—‘* New 
Songs and Poems,” by Adolf Béttger. Not 
important, but very easy, fanciful and agree- 
able. No. 7.— Requiem” by Draumer. 
Heavy, didactic and drearily philosophical. 
No. 8 —“ The Atheists,” by Hermann Neu- 
mann. A series of artistically correct, yet 
“dragging” canzonets, embodying the au- 
thor’s views of religion—ultra-rationalistic, 
but not strictly atheistic. No. 9.— Revela- 
tions,” a series of ghazels, by Hermann Rol- 
lett. Most laborious imitations of the Persian 
model, ‘'evoted not to the iteration of love or 
joy, which alone seems to fit the artificial 
structure of the ghazel, but—to Matter and 
Force, the Origin of Man, Darwinism, and the 
Enigma of Life! No. 10.—‘ Poems,” by 
Wilhelm Jensen. A relief, after the two 
forego ng volumes. Reflections of Heine and 
Riickert in the shorter lyrics, but originality, 
depth and power in the ballads and reflective 
poems. No. 11.—“ Poems” by Edward 
Count Pfeil. A “person of quality” who 
writes in Germany, can never be quite so in- 
significant as we sometimes find his English 
relative, but this volume is really as good as 
most of those in the collection. There is 
genuine poetic feeling, if the talent is not 
very robust. No. 12.— Light and Shadow,” 
by Ferdinand Leutner. Poems and sonnets, 
illustrative of Austrian politics and Viennese 
society. Correct in form, but hard, abrupt 
and unmelodious. No. 138.—‘*The Canticle 
of my love: an Erotic Poem, in 24 Books,” 
by Karl Weisser. Not epic, as might be ex- 
pected, but decidedly dithyrambic—the pro- 
duct of an individual taste and culture, which 
has no acquaintance with genius. No, 14.— 
“Miscellaneous Poems,” by Karl Candidus. 
At last something thoroughly realistic and 
humorous—or, at least, meant to be so! 
Written as the people speak, with a trace of 
the Alsatian dialect, and marked by frank 
good-humor and fun. No. 15. —‘Love and 
Sorrow.” Poems by Wilhelm Jerwitz. Sim- 
ple, naive and unpretending, with many 
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“ prettinesses”"—rather than beautics. No. 
16.—“ The Pilgrim in Italy,” Sonnets by 
Wilhelm Miiller von Konigswinter, A travel- 
ler’s portfolio—cabinet sketches in fourteen 
lines each, but not poetry. 

No. 17, and the last, is in one respect a 
curiosity. ‘‘ Poems, by Schnyder von War- 
tensee, collected after the death of the Old 
Master, and published by Miiller von der 
Werra.” Schnyder von Wartensee was a 
musical composer, a Swiss by birth, who 
died last year at the age of 84, When he 
began to compose operas, he felt the advan- 
tage of being able to write his own librettos; 
but he had never produced a line of poetry, 
and the thing, at first, seemed impossible. 
But he possessed an inventive mind, and 
presently hit upon a plan to help him ont of 
his difficulty. He selected an easy form of 
rhytam, and commenced a mechanical drill, 
forcing himself to produce two lines the first 
day, four the second, eight the third, &c., 
until he had reached the sum of eight hun- 
dred lines in a day. Then he dropped the 
form, and commenced de novo with one a 
little more difficult, repeating the process 
until he had mastered (mechanically, at least,) 
all the forms of versification usually found in 
operatic librettos. In the course of two or 
three years, his patience and resolution were 
rewarded ; he was able to write texts for his 
melodies and choruses, and the final result 
of the experiment is that his “ poetical re- 
mains” (!) are collected and published after 
his death, and an accomplished critic praises 
his “smooth, even strains,” and the genial 
warmth of his verses. As a biography of the 
composer is shortly to be published, in two 
octavo volumes, we offer the above facts, 
given to us long ago by one of his scholars 
and intimate friends, as an interesting con- 
tribution. 

We do not think it necessary to point out 
the inferences which might be drawn from 
this last cargo of German song. The reader 
of English and American poetry may make 
them for himself. 


“Transatlantic Visions,” by E. Pilger 
(Leewe, Leipzig), is one of those books which 
flatter the self-complacency of Europe by 
representing the United States as a mixture 
of Rome under Heliogabalus, Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, and Russia under Ivan the 
Terrible, with a few characteristics borrowed 
from China and the Fejee Islands. As a 
product of morbid imagination it is a very re- 
markable work, and might be read with ad- 
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vantage by the psychologist ; as a Pessimistic 
Ideal, also, it has a certain value; but, when 
we reflect that it is received as a piece of 
cool observation and swallowed as a literal 
truth by a large class of honest and ignorant 
readers in Germany, we are disposed to trans- 
fer the author’s Pessimistic Ideal from his 
subject to himself. There are some books 
which are too false to refute, and too vile to 
denounc>, and the most complete specimens 
of the class have been written by certain Ger- 
man literary loafers, who failed to live among 
us without earning their bread. 


Nearly every branch of knowledge is rep- 
resented, in Germany, by its special period- 
ical; but it seems that there was a field un- 
appropriated. We now have the prospectus 
of a “ Journal of Parasitic Science,” which is 
to appear bi-monthly in Jena, under the edi- 
torial direction of Prof. Hallier. 


Adolf Strodtmann’s “ Life of Heine” slowly 
approaches its completion. The materials at 
the author’s command are very rich and in- 
teresting, and he appears, thus far, to have 
made excellent use of them. Like all bio- 
graphers, he has a tendency to give heroic 
proportions to his subject, but he is not con- 
sciously partial, and his industry and patience 
are indisputable. If the biography should 
be translated, it will probably be with some 
abbreviation. 


We must add to the seventeen new volu- 
mes of poetry, fourteen new dramatic works, 
which have recently appeared in Germany. 

If study, industry, earnestness and ambi- 
tion were enough to create a literature, Ger- 
many might look for a new classic era; but 
one very necessary ingredient is still lacking 
—Genius. 


A collection of sketches of life in Russia 
and the Caucasus, has been published, under 
the title of “The Pentameron.” It is a good 
anthology of one field of Russian literature, 
including some of the most characteristic 
works of Lermontoff (styled, in Russia, ‘“‘ the 
Byron of the Caucasus,”) Drushinin, Golosoff, 
Michailoff and Gogol. The collection is all 
the more interesting, inasmuch as it gives 
specimens, not only of the Byronic period in 
Russian literature, inaugurated by Puschkin, 
but also of the realistic reaction of which 
Gogol was one of the first representatives, 
If the Anglo-Saxon race were not so indiffer- 
ent to the higher development of other races, 
2 translation of this Russian ‘‘ Pentameron ” 
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might be desired; but at present it would be 
a hazardous venture for a publisher. 


A work which has a certain curious histo- 
rical value is “ The Byzantines in their Civil, 
Court, and Private Life,” by Prof. Krause, 
of Halle. It embraces the period between 
the commencement of the 10th century and 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 
As a vestibule of study, which must be passed 
through, previous to entering upon the his- 
tory of the revival of medizval art and learn- 
ing in Italy, the work has its necessary 
place ; but life is becoming too brief for the 
accumulations of historical research. 


Dr. Reinhold Schmidt’s “ History of the 
Civil War in America,” originally published 
by Schiifer and Corradi, in Philadelphia, has . 
been reprinted in Leipzic. 


Signor Onorato Occioni, of Padua, has pub- 
lished a work on the little-known Latin poet 
Silius Italicus—the devout admirer of Virgil 
—which is highly praised for its erudition, 
taste and judgment. 


ART. 

A journeyman-mason of the Tyrol, five 
years ago laid down his trowel, and entered 
the studio of the painter Piloty, in Munich, 
as a disciple. The Vienna exhibition of this 
year contains a picture by him, representing 
an episode in Hofer’s campaign against the 
French, in 1809, which is pronounced by the 
critics to be one of the best works of the year. 


Hans Makart, the painter of the famous 
“ Plague in Florence,” has settled permanent- 
ly in Vienna, where the Emperor has pre- 
sented him with a studio. A Professorship 
of Art was offered to him, but he declines to 
accept it. 


The International Art-Exhibition in Munich 
this year promises to be very successful. 
From the announcement of contributions 
already made, it will include all the most 
noted works of art produced throughout 
Europe during the past ten years. With the 
exception of England and Austria, all the 
Governments of Europe have actively sup- 
ported the project. 


In the last exhibition at Diisseldorf two 
landscapes by the brothers Achenbach were 
greatly admired. That of Andreas is a 
marine, ‘The Strand at Scheveningen ”—a 
twilight picture, wherein the fading glow of 
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the sun struggles with the moonrise. Os- 
wald’s picture represents a little chapel on 
the side of the Righi, with a group of tourists 
in the foreground, and sunshine through 
breaking morning mists. 


The architect Geymiiller has made an im- 
portant discovery in the collections of the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Among the archi- 
tectural drawings he not only hit upon Bra- 
mante’s original design for St. Peter’s at Rome, 
but 52 other designs which appear to have 
been sent as concurrents for the prize. They 
throw great light upon the architectural ideas 
of Bramante’s time. The discoverer intends 
to have the series photographed. 


Among the features of the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
Napoleon (August 15th), will be the erection, 
upon the Are de Triomphe in Paris, of a 
group representing ‘‘the apotheosis of the 
Founder of the Napoleonic Dynasty.” 


According to an inventory of the Minister 
of the Imperial Household in France, the 
number of objects of Art in the national 
Galleries, has been increased 45,000 since 
the accession of the Emperor. The comple- 
tion of the Louvre furnishes 142 halls for 
that single gallery. 


The Marquis Gualtiero, of the’ Italian min 
istry, has commenced excavations upon his 
estate near Orvieto, and is already rewarded 
by the discovery of a number of terra-cotta 
vases, with reliefs in a high style of art. The 
most of them represent the labors of Hercu- 
les, and the place where they were found is 
conjectured to have been a place of burial for 
priests officiating in a temple dedicated to 
that demigod. 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATIONS, ETC. 

A German theoretical astronomer, named 
Simon Backhaus, announces that the Earth, 
in the course of time, will acquire a second 
moon. He declares the zodiacal light to be a 
gaseous zone, extending around one planet, 
and only a few thousand miles distant from 
its atmosphere. As he believes that there 
are already signs of a growing inequality in 
the density of this zone, he expects that it will 
finally become broken and resolve. itself into 
a sphere, which will revolve around the earth. 


In the town of Arad, in Hungary, a long 
wooden pipe-stem, which has been in use a 
year, has suddenly budded and thrown out 
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leaves. This is a repetition of the miracle 
of Tannhiiuser’s staff, and is of good omen 
from the Coming Man, seeing that he will 
inevitably smoke. 


Petermann’s Mittheilungen for May contains 
a new map of the almost unknown mountain 
region lying between the Issi-Kul and the 
valley of Kaschgar, with an account of the 
latest explorations by Osten-Sacken and 
Ssewerzow. These officers crossed the last 
range and descended some distance on the 
southern slope toward Kaschgar. They as- 
certained the elevation of the lake of 
Tchatyr-Kul above the sea to be 11,000 feet. 
The botany of this grand: Alpine region is 
very interesting, though scanty; but we have, 
as yet, no report of its minerals. 


The annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute was held in Rome, on the 23d of 
April, the conjectured anniversary of the 
foundation of the city. Prof. Hensen, the 
secretary, read a very interesting report of 
the researches and discoveries of the year 
1868, which has been remarkably rich in 
spoils. The precious marbles on the banks 
of the Tiber, the statues of Venus and Atys 
at Ostia, the Amazon of the Tolentino, and 
the unearthing of the wall of Servius Tullius, © 
on the Ceelian Gill, are all important for 
History as for Art. Proper organization of 
the present detached undertakings under one 
competent head would, no doubt, still lead to 
more important results. 


The original copy of the Greek Bible of 
Mount Sinai (discovered and published by 
Prof. Tischendorf), has been presented by the 
mouks of the Monastery of St. Catharine to 
the Emperor Alexander II., by whom it has 
been deposited in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg. 


Passages from Senator Sprague’s recent 
speeches are translated and published in the 
German newspapers, as an evidence that the 
people of the United States are swiftly sink- 
ing into immorality and dishonesty. The 
opponents of the Republican system of self- 
government are delighted with Mr. Sprague’s 
utterances. 

Hamburg has commenced sending: ship- 
ments of European sparrows, one thousand 
at a time, to Peru. 


The African explorer, Gerard Rolffs, has 
successfully completed his travels through 
the Cyrenaica, taking exact measurements 
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and photographic views of the ruined cities. 
At the last accounts, he was about starting 
for Andjila, in the Libyan Desert. 


The Hungarians, in view of the approach- 
ing 1000th anniversary of the nation, have 
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proposed the erection of a Walhalla, or na- 
tional temple, like that which has been built 
near Ratisbon, in Bavaria. The project is 
expensive, but the patriotic pride of the 
Magyar race is enlisted in it, and it will prob- 
ably be carried into effect. 


LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


Ir Germany is poorer than England as re- 
gards the number of its novelists, it is richer 
when we consider the intellectual value of 
their works. Ifit has not produced a Thacke- 
ray, or a Dickens, it has produced, we venture 
to think, two writers who are equal to them 
in genius, and superior to them in the depth 
and spirituality of their art—Auerbach and 
Spielhagen. It is only within a year or two 
that we have begun to know the former, at 
his best,—through the English translation of 
“On the Heights ;” and only within a month 
or two that we have known the latter at all. 
We owe our knowledge of Spielhagen, to 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, who have published 
a translation, by Prof. Schele De Vere, of his 
‘* Problematic Characters,” the work by which 
Spielhagen first became widely known among 
his countrymen. 

It is a novel, and such a novel as no En- 
glish author with whom we are acquainted 
could have written, and no American author 
—except Hawthorne. What separates it from 
the multitude of American and English nov- 
els is the perfection of its plot, and its au- 
thor’s insight into the souls of his characters. 
The lovers of mere plot will probably sce lit- 
tle in it, aud that little will not urge them to 
gallop through its pages ; while the lovers of 
character, so called, will probably find it 
vague and unsatisfactory. And both will be 
right, from their obvious standpoints, and 
wrong from the standpoint of the author, to 
whom the material part of his art is a thing 
of little consequence. He takes no pains to 
impress his characters upon us by descrip- 
tion, as Dickens, for instance, does, but he 
takes infinite pains to make them live in the 
world of thought and feeling, as men and 
women, with hearts and souls,—strong, weak, 
good, bad,—in a word, human beings. He 
sees 

“ with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine,” 


and we see it, too, if our spirits are touched 
to fine issues; thanks to the admirable art of 
Spielhagen. 

The key-note of the book is a passage from 
Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit : “There 


are problematic natures who are not equal to 
any situation in which they are placed, and 
for whom no situation is good enough. A 
fearful conflict results therefrom, which con- 
sumes life without enjoyment.” The story of 
“ Problematic Characters” is that of a young 
German student, who accepts a position in 
the family of an old baron as tutor to his son, 
and his nephew, Bruno,—a wilful and passion- 
ate, but noble boy, to whom his master is 
powerfully attracted. The home-life of the 
Grenwitz family is so painted as to live in our 
memories, commonplace though it be, but 
its chief interest centres around the figures 
of Bruno and his mentor, Oswald. Before 
long we arein a richer and warmer atmos- 
phere than that of the castle of Grenwitz,—- 
the atmosphere of beauty, and love, and hope ; 
—-for near by lives a noble lady,—Melitta von 
Berkow, who at once takes captive the heart 
of the young tutor, to whom she has already 
given her own. Their love, in its varying 


phases, and ‘the influence it exercises over 


both, is the substance of the plot, which in 
its beauty and sadness reflects the passionate 
and intellectual changes of these truly “ prob- 
lematic characters.” There are others equally 
problematic,—the most striking of whom are 
Baron Oldenberg, an old lover of Frau voa 
Berkow’s, and Helen, sole daughter of the 
Grenwitz family, whose beauty, like that of 
Spenser's Una, “‘ made a sunshine in the shady 
place.” Both are skilfully drawn, as are most 
of the actors in this troubled drama ; not for- 
getting the minister and his wife,—-a rural poet- 
ess, whose verses, “Ona Dead Mole,” re- 
mind us of Mrs. Leo Hunter’s “ Ode to an 
Expiring Frog;” and above all, the poor old 
woman whom Owsald mct on his way to 
church, and who believed in no world but the 
one she saw: “ ‘You are quite young yet, Mr. 
—how was your name? Stein—yes—you are 
quite young yet, Mr. Stein; but when you 
have seen as many people die as I have, you, 
too, will no longer believein it. Whena man 
dies he is dead—really dead. And then, at 
the resurrection, as they call it, what would 
become of all the people? In our village 
there is not a soul left of all who lived when 
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I was young. And the others, who were born 
after me, have grown old, and they are dead 
too. And thus, new ones are coming all the 
time, and more new ones. No: the whole 
earth would not have room enough for all 
these people.’ ‘But perhaps in other stars? 
suggested Oswald. ‘How could they get 
there? No; no one gets away from the 
earth, but they all get under the earth—all— 
all;’ and the old woman smoothed the folds 
of her dress on her knees.” The pathos of 
this is as powerful as the thought it suggests 
is sad. 

An air of sadness, indeed, envelopes the 
story, as it does most stories of which pas- 
sionute, struggling, uncertain love is the 
theme. How it willend between Oswald and 
Melitta we shall probably know in the sequel 
to “Problematic Characters”—‘* Through 
Night to Light;” at present the curtain has 
descended upon them, as parted friends, with 
but little chance of their meeting again, and 
renewing the old love, which, dead in the 
heart of Oswald, is still more than a memory 
in the profounder nature of Melitta. 

One of the excellences ef Spielhagen, as 
we have indicated, is his psychological 
study of character, of which that of Melitta 
is, so far, his best example. A character 
ike hers,—so beautiful in its love, and so 
unshaken in its fidelity, so perfectly, and 
at all times, a woman,—is a creation of 
genius, which is not likely to be soon forgot- 
ten. Excellent also, are his descriptions of 
nature, which are never minute and tedious, 
but are always painted with a broad, free, 
glowing pencil, and are always true to the 
character and the emotion they enframe. 
Not so excellent, we should say—to the 
German nobility,—are his sarcastic sketches 
of some of their number, which are as 
amusing as they are contemptuous, 





Very different from this masterpiece of 
romantic fiction is ‘The Habermeister,” of 
Herman Schmid, of which a translation has 
lately been published by Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt. As in “ Problematic Characters” we 
moved in the higher walks of German life, 
so here we move among the lower, if not 
the lowest—the simple, honest, hardy 
peasant-race of Bavaria. The Habermeister, 
we may tell the reader, was the head of a 
seeret society which was organized in 
Bavaria towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, for the purpose of redressing wrongs 
the arm of the law was powerless to reach, 
The haberfeld was at night, in lonely places 
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in the country, the word haber signifying 
oats, and haberfeld oat-field, probably, says 
the translator, from the sessions of the court 
being generally held in the open fields, and 
at the end of the oat-harvest, The Haber- 
meister in question here is a fine, manly 
young farmer, to whom the former Haber- 
meister left the staff of office at his death, 
which staff he was the last to wield. It isa, 
pleasant tale of which Aicher of the Oaks 
is the hero, and his adopted sister, Franzi, 
the heroine,—a little pastoral drama, which 
“ dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age ;”” 

but it is well conceived and freshly written, 
with an eye to good situations in plot, and a 
thorough appreciation of the German 
peasantry. Its sketches of character,— 
simple, unpretending, obvious,——are excel- 
lent of their kind. Schmid says of his 
novels, (others of which we hope to see, in 
good time,) that “in them the actual has 
answered the same purpose as history in 
historical novels, and has given the design 
and outline to the conception, so that 
scarcely anything remained but to draw the 
picture clearly, give it color, and thus rep- 
resent a bit of true life.’ And such a bit 
of once true life, we are persuaded, is “ The 
Habermeister.” 





A third translation from the German is 
published by D. Appleton & Co., as the 
seventh number of their Library of Choice 
Reading. It contains two stories by Heinrich 
Zschokke, neither of which show this 
master story-teller at his best. The first, 
“The Dead Guest,” is a grim fantasy, which 
would have delighted Poe, who, however, 
would have given it a different and darker 
ending than Zschokke has done. s it is, 
we feel as if we had been fooled into be- 
lieving a marvel which was no marvel at all, 
but merely a series of odd coincidences. 
The second tale, “The Eccentric,” has been 
done into English before, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, under the better name of 
“The Fool of the Nineteenth Century.” It 
is one of Zschokke’s philosophical sketches, 
and is dramatic in intention, in that the 
opinions expressed therein are rather those 
of the persons who are supposed to utter 
them than his own deliberate views, The 
translation, which is by Mr. George C. Mc- 
Whorter, M. A., is only passably well done. 
Mr. McWhorter, who is evidently new at the 
business, would have been better employed 
had he tried his “’prentice han’” at some 
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author of less genius than Zschokke, whose 
freshness of style entirely evaporates under 
his pen. We would recommend him, as an 
exercise, to turn his attention to some of the 
multifarious fictions of Mrs. Mundt, wherein 
such notes as he has tacked on to some of 
the pages of “The Dead Guest” would not 
be much amiss; as helps to the text of 
Zschokke they are simply impertinent. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., have added 
to their series of translations from the French 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, a third vol- 
ume, entitled ‘‘ Waterloo.” It is a sequel to 
“The Conscript,” but is hardly equal to that 
delightful book, One cause of its inferiority 
may be that we are already so well acquaint- 
ed with its hero, Joseph, as to believe that he 
can have little that is new to tell us concern- 
ing himself; another, that it contains fewer 
adventures such as we had learned to look for 
from his past history. The various skirmish- 
es, as they seemed, which led to the battle of 
Waterloo, are described with more gusto 
than the battle itself, of which we only have 
glimpses, such as a soldier may be supposed 
to catch, “‘ when the ranks are rolled in va- 
pour and the winds are laid with sound.” 
The most spirited portions of the narrative 
are the descriptions of the fight at Ligny, and 
the rout of the beaten army. The opening 
chapters, which depict the return of the Bour- 
bons with their crowd of nobles,—who, like 
themselves, had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing, are graphically written. As a piece 
of character-painting, ‘‘ Waterloo” is no 
whit inferior to “The Conscript,” the two 
volumes adding to the reputation of their 
ioint authors, and helping on, we trust, the 
good work they have set themselves, which 
is to make war appear what it really is,—the 
most monstrous and devilish of human wrongs. 


From the pen of Mr. Henry Kingsley, which 
is not likely to remain idle long, while the 
rage for fiction lasts, we have another novel, 
which has been republished by Messrs. Ley- 
poldt & Holt. It is called “ Stretton,”--the 
name of the locality where most of the action 
takes place. Hero it has none, strictly 
speaking, but as Mr. Kingsley is prodigal of 
his powers, he gives us some three or four per- 
sonages, any one of whom we may elect to 
that dignity. It has not much plot, to speak 
of, consisting of a number of scencs thrown 
loosely together, the whole ending in the good 
old-fashioned way, with the wedding of most 
of the marriageable parties. There are—we 
have forgotten how many young people in it, 
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boys and girls, and, later, youths and maidens, 
whose business it is to be at cross-purposes, 
until they are taught better by experience. 
Mr. Kingsley always had a knack of writing 
about young people, and the samp'es of the 
tribe in ‘‘ Stretton” are painted with consid- 
erable vigor. The boys fight alittle too much 
perhaps at college, and win too many boat- 
races, but that, we imagine, is the habit of 
the rising generation of Englishmen. Wheth- 
er they are as careless, in general, of their 
hereditary rights as Roland Evans is described 
to have been, may be doubted. Not the 
worst part of “Stretton” is devoted to the 
adventures of Roland, Jim and Eddy, in In- 
dia during the great Sepoy Rebellion; its 
most natural bit of character is Aunt Eleanor, 
with her man’s sense, woman’s heart, and al- 
ways shrewish tongue. “Stretton” may be 
read once, end, as few modern novels are 
read oftener, we suppose Mr. Kingsley is no 
worse writer than many of his guild, who, 
just now, are doing so much to amuse, and 
80 little to instruct, the world. 


Whatever may have been their feelings to- 
ward the United States during the Rebellion, 
the sovereigns and people of the Old World 
were of one mind after it was over, as was 
shown in the marked attentions which were 
paid to Admiral Farragut throughout his jubi- 
lant cruise in the flagship Franklin. He was 
the best ambassador we could have sent 
abroad at the time, and it will be long before 
his visit is forgotten. To keep it in remem- 
brance among his countrymen, Mr. James 
Eglinton Montgomery, M. A., has written an 
octavo of between four and five hundred 
pages, entitled ‘‘ Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad.” 
It is in the form of a journal, wherein are set 
down from day to day the principal events of 
the cruise; and as Mr. Montgomery was at- 
tached to the Admiral’s staff, it must be re- 
garded as a sort of official account thereof. 
He makes no pretensions to being an author, 
but his work is none the worse on that ac- 
count; there is a freshness about it which we 
like, and no “fine writing” to be skipped. 
The illustrations, of which there are upwards 
of forty, many of them from sketches and 
photographs taken on the spots depicted, have 
been re-drawn by Nast, Perkins, and Warren, 
and are good specimens of American wood- 
engraving. Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son, 
publish the volume for subscribers. 


From Mr, Charles Loring Brace, we have 
“The New West,”—a record of travel in 
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California in 1867-8. It is intelligent and 
candid, like ail that Mr. Brace has written,— 
so candid indeed, on some points, that it is not 
likely to please overmuch an ardent Cali- 
fornian. The chapters devoted to the Chi- 
nese in California, for example, describe a 
state of things for which there is no excuse 
now, whatever there may have been when the 
country, newly discovered, was overrun with 
‘‘ roughs ” from all the nations under heaven. 
That so queer a specimen of humanity as John 
Chinaman—the most cowardly of souls in the 
most peaceable of bodies, should have been 
set upon then at every turn, .nd beaten, 
robbed, and murdered, was almost a matter 
of course; but that he should now, after a 
lapse of years, when the country has been 
settled and civilized, be liable to like in- 
dignities, is a disgrace to the Californians. 
What to do, politically, with this multitudi- 
nous Mongolian, is not the question, for what- 
ever else he may seek on the Pacific Slope, 
it is not the right of suffrage: but to pro- 
tect him in the commonest rights of human- 
ity is a question, and one which must be an- 
swered soon and wisely, if California is to 
hold the place she aspires to, among the States 
of the Union. That John is docile, cleanly, 
aud thrifty to a degree ;—that he makes an 
admirable servant, who turns his hand to any- 
thing ; that in financial matters his word may 
be safely taken, is admitted by all. Yet he 
is still taxed and plundered in the mines, 
stoned and bruised in the streets of the cities, 
and brutally treated generally. If we have 
finally learned to be just to the black race on 
this side of the continent, we should begin to 
be just to the copper-colored race on the other 
side, 
“ Where every prospect pleases,” 

—but the quotation is growing offensive. 
Besides speaking his mind in this matter, with 
as much good nature as firmness, Mr, Brace, 
says his say about the wines of California, 
which he is right in considering detestable. 
They are not drunken where they are made 
to any extent, while here they have rapidly 
lost character. Why this is,—in view of the 
fact that California is the finest vine-growing 
country in the world, he states very succinct- 
ly: what, in a moral sense, may be called 
honesty of work, lies at the bottom of it, not 
to insist upon the mistaken notion entertain- 
ed by the wine-makers of California that in 
New York we care for nothing but alcoholic, 
vitiated, and doctored wines. Mr. Brace 
dwells less upon the mining enterprise of 
the State than upon its unbounded agricultu- 
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ral resources, holding that these are to be the 
basis of its future prosperity. His descriptions 
of natural objects, as of the Big Trees, and 
the magnificent scenery of the Yosemite, are 
graphic and faithful. No late work on Cali- 
fornia will compare with “The New West.” 
(New York, G. P. Putnam & Son.) 


A companion. volume to Mr. Brace’s 
book is “The Yosemite Guide Book,” of 
which Prof. J. D. Whitney, State Geologist 
of California, is the author. It has been 
printed before in the Geological Survey of 
California, but as works of that nature, 
though printed by thousands, can scarcely 
be said to be published, if was wise on the 
part of Prof. Whitney to issue it separately, 
in the beautiful octavo before us. It is more 
profound, of course, than the portions of Mr. 
Brace’s volume which go over the same 
ground, and its illustrations of peaks, valleys, 
rivers and forests, are more satisfactory to 
the eye than his mere verbal descriptions of 
the same localities to the mind. Prof. 
Whitney is as enthusiastic about the 
Yosemite as Mr. Brace, and we hope it will 
be preserved in fact, as it is in Congressional 
and State Legislation, as a heritage of 
beauty and grandeur for the world, “in- 
alienable for all time.” At present it looks 
doubtful whether it would be. (New York, 
Messrs. B. Westermann & Co.) 


There are travels, and travels, as the French 
say; so we may as well chronicle here Mr. 
A. K. McClure’s~ “Three Thousand Miles 
through the Rocky Mountains.” It is a 
compactly printed duodecimo, of four hundred 
and fifty odd pages, iu’ the form of letters, 
contributed, in the summer and fall of 1867, 
to the columns of the New York Tribune, 
and the pages of the Franklin Repository. 
There are forty-eight of those letters, writ- 
ten in the language commonly used by 
newspaper correspondents, which may be 
described as Reporters’ English. We can 
conceive of their having been tolerably 
readable, when taken in small matutinal 
doses, at the time of their original publica- 
tion, but their freshness, if they ever had 
any, has long since disappeared. We are 
not prepared to say, however, that they will 
be entirely without interest for the future 
historian of the West ; for, it must be owned, 
that they are sketches, though rough ones, 
of its most advanced stages of barbarism. 


On about the same level in art, as Mr. 
McClure’s letters in literature, we should 
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place “Gems of Rocky Mountain Scenery,” 
the work of Mr. Alfred E. Mathews. “it is a 
large but thin quarto, containing twenty full 
page illustrations selected by Mr. Mathews 
from a series of drawings made by him in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, and Utah, from the fall 
of 1865 to the winter of 1868, and executed 
by himself on stone. Having however 
imperfect an idea of the scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains, derived from the glowing 
accounts of travellers, and the paintings of 
Bierstadt and Whittredge, we had no idea 
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that it could be so belittled as it is here, 
Either Mr. Mathews is no artist, or he is no 
lithographer ; or, being both, it is not within 
the power of lithography to reproduce the 
larger forms of Nature. As arule there is 
no distance in the back-grounds of Mr. 
Mathews, no minuteness in his foregrounds, 
and nowhere the slightest sign of magni- 
tude. Even in the mere matter of light and 
shade, his drawings are below mediocrity. 
Mr. Mathews courageously publishes his own 
work, 


TABLE-TALK. 


Ir is quite safe to say that during the 
month preceding the 15th of June, and dur- 
ing the fortnight, or three weeks, following 
the 19th, the talk at every table within a cir- 
cle of one hundred and forty-five miles 
about Boston, was almost wholly centred 
upon the approaching Jubilee. For, what 
everybody was thinking about, planning fer, 
reckoning on; what the newspapers were all 
full of; what the preachers were all, to a man 
—or woman, supposed alluding to when they 
prayed for peace, or described the millen- 
nium; what the shop-keepers were piling up 
mountains of goods for, which mountains, 
alas! were destined never to be brought low ; 
what placards were perpetually shouting out 
about, with dumb mouths, from every blank 
wall ;—this was a subject that could not be 
supposed absent from the post-prandial mind; 
it was the thing of all others suited for table- 
talk, and talked of at tables it, accordingly, 
was. Beyond the imaginary circle we have 
indicated, the Jubilee was little thought on 
and little discussed. And, human nature be- 
ing the cantankerous thing it is, it ought not 
to surprise any one to learn that those in for- 
eign parts who could spare the time from the 


contemplation of their own merits, to consider 


the Jubilee at all, were observed to fall into 
a bantering and disparaging vein whenever 
they alluded to it. Defeat was plentifully 
prophesied beforehand, and if the fire of en- 
thusiasm was not quenched in the Yankee 
bosom, it was not for lack of Croton water 
thrown upon it. Our disbelief in the scheme 
took the practical shape of a refusal to accept 
Mr. Gilmore’s offer to set up his tabernacle, 
beat his anvils, and let his kettle to the 
trumpet speak, here, in New York; and, fur- 
ther still, in our refusal, less defensible, to 
buy tickets, or send musical assistance to his 
choirs. The coldness of New York was in 


striking contrast to the heat of Boston, and 
we showed that our indifference to the under- 
taking was honest, by our flat refusal to in- 
vest our money init. And now that all is 
over, we may affirm, without fear of contra- 
diction, that our incredulity was not a proof 
of want of wisdom, for it was founded ona 
cool calculation of the intrinsic probabili- 
ties of success or failure; we had, our. 
selves, nothing to gain or lose by the experi- 
ment, and hence our judgment was not warp- 
ed by self-interest. Our Boston brethren are 
under a delusion, when, admitting this, they 
cry distractedly that we hate them, they know 
we do, and that hatred warps the judgment as 
much as self-interest. That some of our peo- 
ple, who hate virtue, hate Boston likewise, 
and for the same reason, we sadly admit; but 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
there is any wide-spread or deep-lying hatred 
of that beautiful city, and of its excellent 
population in the hearts of our people at large. 
On the contrary, in many ways, we all felt a 
good deal of sympathy for Boston, and a de- 
sire to see her doing well. Trade had not 
been brisk there of late, the Cunard steamers 
had been taken off, and the putting up of anew 
sign, “ Cunard Hotel,” on an old inn, had not 
had the looked-for effect of bringing them back 
again. Then, Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Fields 
were both in Europe, and that had checked en- 
thusiasm a good deal, and business depends 
so much upon enthusiasm !—beside, there had 
not been a bronze statue put up in the Pub- 
lic garden for a year, and couldn’t be, until 
they had anew hero—now, it is Mr. Gilmore’s 
turn! and, in short, there were a good many 
reasons why we were not sorry to hear of 
activity in that quiet city. But the Jubilee 
was purely a New England, nay, a Boston 
notion, with nothing national in it ; it had its 
being,end and aim in the selling of Boston dry- 
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goods, and although that was a praiseworthy, 
and, considering what excellent things are 
done in Boston with the money that comes 
from selling those dry-goods, a noble aim, it 
was not one calculated to stand in the way of 
critical judgment. So we said yery frankly, 
and, the most of us, very politely, that we 
didn’t believe twenty thousand voices would 
make more appreciable noise in the Coliseum 
than one thousand in Music Hall ; that fifty 
thousand people could not hear as well as 
two thousand; that certain kinds of music 
—the highest—could not be well played by 
such an orchestra; and that a great deal of 
the music, and all the gun-and-anvil and red- 
shirt-firemen business, were humbug, pure 
and simple; that, in short, artistically, the 
Jubilee must inevitably prove a failure. That 
it was so, the best authorities, not only here 
but in Boston itself, are even now agreed. 
Mr. J. R. G. Hassard, the very competent mu- 
sical critic of the New York Tribune, says: 
“‘There is undoubtedly a grandeur in the as- 
semblage of such a magnificent number of 
singers, but it is a sentimental, not an ar- 
tistic grandeur. The Jubilee has proved 
beyond cavil that ten thousand persons can- 
not produce as fine an effect by singing to- 
gether as one thousand, and nine hundred 
instruments produce less music than one 
hundred. Many of the more solemn hymns 
and selections from oratorios were success- 
ful; but, acceleration in the time invariably 
spoilt the effect. This was owing partly to the 
fixed law of acoustics which makes it impos- 
sible for the voices of so large a chorus all to 
reach the hearer at the same moment, even 
supposing them all to sing exactly in time; 
and partly to the difficulty of keeping so 
many singers perfectly in hand without fre- 
quent general rehearsals, which, with singers 
brought from so many distant towns, it was 
out of reason to expect. With the orchestra, 
the trouble was still worse: whenever the 
time was quick, every thing was confused, 
and when it was slow, the instruments seemed 
ill-balanced. The symphonies had to be re- 
tarded to such a degree that their effect was 
ruined, and the quick passages were alto- 
gether omitted. We speak of the Jubilee as 
an experience in art, because it is only as 
such that it really has permanent value ; 
still, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
a brilliant triumph of human energy and 
popular enthusiasm, considered merely as a 
“big thing” which, after all, is what it was 
meant to be. The most successful of the 
musical performances were, strange to say, 
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the solos.” This is Mr. Hassard’s opinion, 
very briefly, but very candidly and clearly 
expressed, and surely without any tinge of 
malice. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, well known 
as a calm, judicious newspaper, said after the 
first day’s performance: ‘ The experience of 
the day, however, might prove, if any proof 
were needed, that, on the whole, nothing will 
be gained by such a massing of performers, 
for the production of classical symphonies. 
The mere distances of the stage and the audi- 
torium are fatal to that precise cleanness of 
execution which is essential for the full effect 
of such compositions. And this fact has al- 
ready been learned and acted on in European 
cities.” And since the Jubilee came to its 
popular triumphant close, Mr. John 8. Dwight 
of Boston, a most excellent critic, has written 
at length and most discriminatingly, but to 
the same general effect, in two letters to the 
New York Tribune, a newspaper which by its 
efforts to do full justice to all aspects of this 
really important affair, has earned something 
better than the ill-natured criticisms which 
the Boston newspapers have been pleased to 
pour out upon its head, in common, to be 
sure, with every one who has ventured to 
criticise the Jubilee honestly, instead of cov- 
ering it with dishonest, slobbering praise. 


Was the Jubilee, then, a failure? Artis- 
tically, yes; almost as great as was antici- 
pated by every lover and judge of good music. 
But, in another, and very different way, it 
was a most admirable and inspiring success, 
every way worthy of admirable and inspiring 
Massachusetts, the noblest model of what a 
State should be that the whole world has to 
show. The Jubilee was a failure artistically. 
It was a great scheme for advertising Boston, 
and bringing trade to the city in a dull time. 
So are and have been, a great many of the 
monster gatherings of our time. The First 


Great Exhibition, and that of 1862, the Man- 


chester Fine Art Exhibition, and the Great 
Paris Exposition, were all pushed through by 
the immense advertising force of this brag- 
ging nineteenth century of ours. But there 
is no use grumbling. Perhaps the advertising 
spirit of our nineteenth century is as good a * 
substitute as we can expect, for the religious 
and artistic enthusiasm of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, It is not a good thing 
in itself, nor an agreeable thing to think of, 
or to be mixed up in; but it accomplishes 
a great deal that otherwise would never get 
accomplished, ‘ Well,” say Mr. Dwight and 
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the small, fine company of accomplished mu- 
sical critics, “nothing, to brag of, was ac- 
complished here.” Nothing artistic, we ad- 
mit, but much in other ways. Everybody 
who saw it, says that the mere sight of the 
immense audience of fifty thousand people 
collected under one roof, all sitting orderly, 
patiently, harmonized by the genius of music 
to the spirit of the hour, was a sight worth 
all the money and labor it cost to bring it 
into being. 

Those who went to Boston for the first 
time, were struck with the order, the cleanli- 
ness, the good-will, the total absence of the 
rowdy spirit that characterized the city and 
its inhabitants. It is generally admitted that 
the Jubilee could not have been gotten up any 
where else in America, would not, indeed, have 
prospered any where else. It resulted in a 
splendid exhibition of pluck, systematic ener- 
gy, perseverance, and hearty co-operation on 
the part of a whole community, such as we sel- 
dom see in these times. But, of course, by the 
side of any such monumental, national work as 
the Sanitary Commission, any mere local 
undertaking, however worthy its aim, or 
however spiritedly carried out, must consent 
to take a secondary place, and to be less 
honorably remembered. 





The letter of Mr. Nathaniel Sands, Secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Association, to Mr. Gross, 
Chairman of the Executive Committe of the 
Free Academy (absurdly called “The Col- 
lege of New York,” it being no College at all, 
but, simply, a respectable High School) on 
the subject of the teaching of Greek and 
Latin, has revived a discussion that will 
probably continue to be revived to the end of 
time. We do not say that the objections 
which Mr. Sands so clearly re-produces and 
skillfully marshals, for none of them are or- 
iginal with him, have no weight, that they 
are entitled to no consideration, or will have 
no influence in determining the action of the 
community in relation to the study of Greek 
and Latin in Schools and Colleges ; but we are 
not to be persuaded that these studies will 
ever be abandoned, nor that if the experi- 
ment should be tried of omitting them for a 
season from the course of study pursued in 
our schools, they would not be speedily taken 
up again, and pursued with even more than 
ancient vigor. For let those who never 
studied the Greeks and Romans, or who 
were spoilt for all true enjoyment of them in 
youth, by the ill teaching of some unable 
master, say what they will in disparagement 
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of them, there is a perennial life and in- 
terest in the greatest of these authors which 
no man can even so much as taste of under 
happy influerces, without forever longing for 
an ampler draught. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that.more than half the objections 
that are made to the study of Greek and 
Latin, would disappear, if once these lan- 
guages were taught as they should be. If 
Arithmetic and Algebra, Geography and 
Spelling, and such other branches of learning 
were taught in our schools as Greek and 
Latin are taught, there would be a host of 
people shouting out that the boys and girls 
were wasting their precious time over them 
as well. The truth is that,as old Roger 
Ascham long ago showed in that delightful 
book of his, ‘The Schoolmaster,” Greek 
and Latin are capable of being taught in such 
a way as to become deeply interesting, as 
well as useful'to the learner. We, ourselves, 
moved by old Ascham’s childlike earnest- 
ness, have tried in a small way during two 
successive winters, his plan of teaching Latin, 
and with such marked success as to convince 
us that there is no greater obstacle in the 
way of creating a lively and awakening im- 
pression in the minds of the young by means 
of the study of Latin and Greek, than by the 
so-called exact sciences ; or of the modern lan- 
guages, proposed to be substituted for them. 
Our class was of adozen or so young girls, 
some of whom had never studied Latin at all, 
and none of whom had gone much beyond 
the declension of nouns. In beginning with 
them, no book of grammar was used at all, 
but Ascham’s system of translating and re- 
translating was used in making out the fables 
of Gsop, and the simple prose of the Latin 
Reader. Some weeks were spent over this 
sort of work, which was made as chatty, as 
gamesome and as much like play as possible. 
Our young people cried for the Latin hour as 
children are said to do in veracious advertise- 
ments for Holloway’s Ointment. The labor 
they delighted in physicked pain. But, 
there was ull the labor required that was 
necessary. The one notion that we tried to 
keep out of their heads was, that they were 
learning the Latin language. They were 
reading fables, mythological stories, historical 
scraps, &c. in Latin. And as soon as they 


had become used to the lesser difficulties, 
the order, the common phrases, the ablative 
absolute, the accusative with the infinitive, 
the subjunctive, robbed of half its strangeness 
by the first-rate teaching of their French 
master who had drilled them well in its use 
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in French ;—we took the pretty brood by 
their napes and plunged them bodily into 
the charming sea of the first ode of Horace. 
A lesson would’ consist of as many lines as 
make a period, or to a semi-colon, if the 
period would carry us too far. This was 
carefully translated, and no point of sense or 
construction left in doubt. Then each in 
turn would read it over, following exactly 
the teacher's words. Then, for relaxation, 
a general skipping about among the words, 
catching up first one, then another, 
giving each its meaning, until all were used 
up. Then, as careful a putting back the 
English into Latin, and more play with the 
words, this time giving the Latin equiy- 
alent for the English; then, a few com- 
fits and plums of etymology, with pretty 
tales about the birth, death, and experience, 
of some of the most interesting of the words, 
—and the hour was over. This was the 
teacher’s day, but the next was tle scholars’, 
when with eager hearts, they gave him back 
all his translations and facts, and won his 
cordial praises. And so on, alternating day 
by day with giving and taking, until the 
whole ode was learned from beginning to 
end, from end to beginning, inside out and 
outside in, up-side down and down-side up, 
through and through, word by word, and 
phrase by phrase, and, finally, committed to 
memory, and written off, punctatim et litera- 
lim, by each fair nymph with a white hand 
on the black-board! Now, all this, including 
the preliminary reading of sop and the 
rest of the small-talk, was well over by the 
Christmas Holidays, school term having be- 
gun in the middle of September, and by that 
time the girls had such facility that we con- 
cluded to go at Virgil. So, on the first 
day after the Holidays, we began with “arma 
virumque,” &c., and finished the last line of 
the first book of Aineis by the end of the 
third week in June. Bright, steady, fun- 
loving, good girls, how you did enjoy it, and 
how the teacher enjoyed it, too! But, don’t 
think, dear reader, that we made play of it, 
and called it study. The scholars did their 
full share of work, and learned thoroughly 
well all that was set them to do, and the 
good results of this winter’s faithful drilling 
were shown the next winter, when the second 
book of ineis was easily and pleasantly 
accomplished in a way we never saw matched 
by any class of boys in an ordinary experi- 
ence of boys’ schools. As we have said, the 
only difficulty seems to be, that time is 
wasted in studying the classics, because the 
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so-called students do not learn the classics. 
If they could learn them, and did learn them, 
we should think no one who knows anything 
about them, would doubt that they would 
make acquaintance with an inexhaustible 
treasure-house of wit and wisdom, 


The old cook-book lies before us which we 
have so often seen in dear Aunt Katrina’s 
hands, in the cheerful days that are no more. 
A little duodecimo, of something over three 
hundred pages, fearfully dog’s-eared, brown- 
ed, as if it had been subjected to some of its 
own directiou:s, and with the first and last 
dozen pages torn roughly°away—the cover 
long before had disappeared—it is, still, much 
more curious and entertaining reading than 
(to us) the last of Wollop’s novels—those 
studies of still-life, or the last of Pewk’s 
poems, those studies of no life at all. As 
our cupy of this quaint old book has lost its 
title-page and preface—if ever it. had the 
latter—we should never have known who 
*wrote it, had it not been for an appendix 
beginning at the 267th page, which has its 
own * To the Reader,” in which the author- 
ess apologizes to the buyers of previous edi- 
tions for making the present more valuable 
by additions; thanks the public for so 
speedily brying up six editions of the book, 
and flatters herself that the additions she 
makes to this, the seventh, “will meet with 
the same approbation, being the fruits of a 
good intention, and presented to the curious 
with sincerity.”—The writer’s name is Eliza- 
beth Raffald, and she dates her appendix- 
preface from Manchester, December, 1777. 
We judge by the title-page to the appendix, 
that the name of the book is ‘*The Expe- 
rienced English House-Keeper,”’ and it may 
be, for all we can say, a work that many an 
old house-keeper is as familiar with as with 
her garter; only it happens that we have 
never met it before. A curious feature in it 
is a copper-plate of “a new-invented stove,” 
which appears to be the first notion of our 
modern range, although it is impossible to 
believe that Mrs. Raffald or anybody else 
could ever have made any practical use of it. 
But, probably, it worked just well enough to 
set some one to contriving how to better it. 
In reading over the multifarious recipes the 
book contuins, one is struck by two things, 
viz.: the immense amount of leisure that 
women must have had in those days to ena- 
ble them to prepare and cook all these elabo- 
rate dishes, and the immense amount of 
vitality with which the people of those days 
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must have been endowed, to enable them to 
digest the dishes after they had eaten them. 
One of the most portentous of these recipes 
is ‘To draw a Turtle a hundred weight,” 
which must have taken every minute of time 
one able-bodied person had at command be- 
tween getting up in the morning and the din- 
ner-hour, and yet it is only supposed to be a 
single course. Beside, it is only one of many 
every bit as elaborate and indigestible. Some 
of the dishes are very funnily named: “To 
Dress Cod-sounds like little Turkeys.” This, 
we are told, is a pretty side-dish for a large 
table, for a dinner in Lent! “To boil a 
Pike with a Pudding in the Belly, “To 
Marinate Soles.” What the word marinate 
means, we do not know, and wish somebody 
who does, would help us to a definition. It 
is probably a corruption of some French 
word. “To dress Perch in Water Tokay ;” 
“To pitch-cock Eels.” After a very good 
recipe for cooking “Spinage,” we are told 
that “it will eat exceedingly mild, and quite 
a different taste from the common way.”® 
Then again, we have “ To dress a Calf’s Head 
Surpr.ze,” a handsome top-dish at small ex: 
pense, but, whether it is the calf or the eater 
who is to be surprised, we are not told. ‘To 
make a Porcupine of a Breast of Veal,” 
‘“* Bombarded Veal,” “To make a Frycando 
of Veal,” “To Dress Scotch Collops the 
French Way,” “To Disguise a Leg of 
Veal,” “ Mutton Kebobed,” “To Dress a 
Lamb’s Head-and Purtenance,” “To Mari- 
nate a Goose,” “ Pigeons transmogrified,” 
and “ Pigeons surprised.” But the author- 
ess shows her fancy best in the lighter 
dishes, the pastries and confections. “ A 
Thatched-House Pye,” “*To make a Quaking 
Pudding,” “To Spin a Gold Web for Gov- 
erning Sweethearts,” “To Spin a Silver Web 
for ditto,” ‘“‘To make a Hen’s Nest,” “ To 
make Blomange,” &c., ‘‘ To make a Desart 
Island,” ‘“ To make Moonshine,” “ Solomon’s 
Temple in Flummery,” “To make a Sylla- 
bub under the Cow,” “To make Violet 
Cake,” which begins, “ Take the finest Vio- 
lets you can get, beat them fine in a mortar, 
&c.” One wonders whether a syllable has 
been left out in “ To make a Drunken Loaf,” 
which, we are told, “is a pretty dish for sup- 
per!” Under the head of “ Little Savory 
Dishes,” we have, “‘To make a Solomon- 
gundy.” Is this our Salmagundi? “ To 
make an Amulet,” 7. e.Omelet. Mrs. Raffald 
does not appear to have been what we call 
an educated woman, and her spelling and 
grammar are sometimes very funny in conse- 
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quence. Nor does her book contain much 
that is useful to us of this day and genera- 
tion. But it gives us many hints as to the 
way of life among the Englisti*of that period, 
at a time when Richardson and Fielding 
divided the lovers of fiction, when hospitality 
was not dead and laid away in its coffin, and 
when there were yet women in the world with 
souls not above house-keeping. 


Aunt Katrina was such a one, Heaven 
bless her, and who shall fitly speak her modest 
virtue? She sleeps in peace, after her peace- 
ful life, in the cool vault under the twin shad- 
ow of the mighty pines that whisper back their 
low response to the plashing waves of the river. 
How clearly memory brings back her slender ~ 
figure which yet kept a due proportion with 
her stature, her plain dresses of brown, in win- 
ter, or of fresh, cool, grays in summer, her 
snowy caps whose frilis shaded that plain but 
kindly face, where all the lines showed the 
influence of good sense, unfailing sweetness 
of disposition, and a mind concerned only 
with humble thoughts. What a charm her 
presence threw about the old cottage, with its 
wide porch, whose walls were thickly man- 
tled with Virginia creeper, and the old time 
climbing white-rose, which, with the damask 
roses that lined the garden walls, were the 
last representatives of a delicious rose that 
moiern gardens know nothing of. Here 
dwelt the old, old, grandmother, the still 
stately relic of a noble womanhood long since 
past her ninetieth year, but with force still 
to rule her little kingdom, and keep the wild 
brood of grand-children in a state of delighted 
awe. And Aunt Katrina was the old lady’s 
right hand, the dispenser of her bounty, the 
one who with a soft authority kept the old 
ways, and continued the fading charm that 
made the house, and the life that was lived 
in it, a bright green spot of fairy land in this 
work-a-day world. Here was the garden with 
the “‘ Grandmother’s Wvods ” creeping down 
to the edge of a rocky ledge that sheltered it 
on the North, and with all the South and East 
open to the influence of the sun. Here grew 
the earliest strawberries, the earliest peas, 
here were old-time fruits and flowers that are 
out of fashion now—the Katharine pear, the 
Morello and Cornelian cherries, the Bullet 
apple, tall white lilies, holly-hocks, damask 
roses, Neapolitan violets, a garden of delights 
where no stuck-up gardener ever intruded, 
but fruits and flowers grew as they liked, and 
all of us pulled and played with them as we 
liked, for old Matthew was well disposed, and 
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was proud to have the products of his skill 
gathered and eaten, and, strange to say, never 
thought it necessary to have his permission 
asked by their ewners to do what pleased them 
with the pears and roses. And on the other 
side the house, in the midst of the shrubbery, 
was Aunt Katrina’s “ laboratory ;” gproud 
name for the little four-square hut over which a 
Remus of a white rose briar leaped and laugh- 
ed, but which we human children never ap- 
proached without a pleasant sense of mystery 
that made us less frolicsome. Here, with 
Mrs. Raffald at hand or in hand, Aunt Ka- 
trina passed many a serene morning making 
her sweetmeats and jellies, distilling fragrant 
waters, rose, orange-flower, or lavender, or 
busied in deeper mysteries, the results of 
which were destined, when revealed to our 
expecant eyes at dessert or at the tea-table, to 
increase tenfold our admiration for her tal- 
ents and our respect for her learning! The 
dear old lady is gone. She sleeps, as we 
have said, surrounded by many of those she 
loved in life, and who loved her with a steady 
devotion. How little she really knew, out- 
side the narrow walk of her daily life of 
routine! How slender were her accomplish- 
ments—she knew scarcely more of geography 
than the fact that St. Thomas, where she was 
born, was one of the Danish West Indies, 
seareely more of history than the dim out- 
line of our Revolutionary War. Doubtless, 
her spelling was defective, and she knew, 
like Chaucer’s boy, ‘small grammere,” but 
she had the accomplishment to love and to 
be loved, and to fill, with conscience and 
regularity, the full round of her modest, yet 
not unimportant duties, Thou torn and dis- 
mantled dog’s-eared book, better than all the 
forced and fantastic recipes is the memory of 
Aunt Katrina, that hides like a faded violet 
between thy yellowing leaves ! 


Mere chance has acquainted us with an 
extremely curious mechanism for keeping 
women at home. It is so subtle in its mode 
of operating, indeed, that we fear its intention 
will never be discovered until too late; and 
its beauties are accordingly now dragged 
blushing to the light, to prevent its modesty 
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from destroying its usefulness. One would 
imagine that the baby, the dinner, the shirts 
and stockings, might moor our housekeepers 
securely enough within the harbor of home. 
But no, there is a Company—it is called 
an Accident Insurance Company, — shy 
thing! It does good by stealth, and will 
(we fear) swear to find it fame,—it should be 
called a ‘Company for teaching women to 
stay at home, where they belong.” It issues 
tickets for twenty-five (or other number of) 
cents, the bearer to be reimbursed some 
handsome amount in case of accident while 
travelling, during the agreed term and under 
the agreed conditions. Very well; all right, 
so far. Now, however, for the shy benevo- 
lence. The conditions are stated in the 
ticket at considerable length, and in quite 
fine print; so that ladies, in particular,—for 
ladies are not apt to waste their time in 
perusing dry and solid-looking masses of fine 
type—shall not see what the conditions are. 
One condition fixes one point, and another 
another ; and afar off at the very end, hidden 
away, as it were, in the shadiest nock, is 
this little modest flower of a stipulation :— 
“No policy payable to FrmaLes except in 
case of Deatu.” 

The imagination pictures some lady who 
has supposed herself dealing with honest 
people ; who has bought an Accident Insurance 
ticket of this band of social benefactors ; and 
who has been maimed to permanent helpless- 
ness by a railroad crash, After months of 
confinement, broken and crippled, she crawls 
out to the Accident Insurance Company’s 
office, makes proof of her harms, shows her 
ticket, and asks for her insurance money. 

“Broken arm, Madam?” says the polite 
and gentlemanly President ! “Foot 
amputated? Will have to use crutch for 
life? No doubt, madam, looks so, certainly. 
Very sorry, madam; but you must stay at 
home, unless you are a man; or else you 
must get killed before you come here for 
money.” 

And he points out to the foolish gadding 
creature the Social Reform element in the 
“ Conditions :"—‘‘ No policy payable to Fx- 
MALES except in case of Datu.” 





Mr. Brigat—Mr. Towte—and The Independent. 


It is mainly as a matter of justice to a contributor who rightly sets a value upon his literary 
and moral reputation, although he perhaps over-estimates the importance of the judgment 
pronounced s» curtly against him, that we print the following portions of a note from Mr. 
Towle, in reply to a wise man of the Independent: 
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“Immediately upon receipt of the slip, * I went at once to head-quarters to see who, the 
critic or myself, was right. 

“That is, I consulted Mr. Bright himself—Mr. Bright was so good as to put his answers in 
writing, in his own hand—and these are now before me. 

“There was one, and only one, of the critic’s strictures which was correct ; namely, that 
Mr. Bright appeared before his Manchester constituents in 1857 to justify Cobden. That error” 
I frankly admit; I was misled by a statement to that effect which I saw in an English bio 
graphy of Bright. ° 

“‘ Let me now briefly prove, from Mr. Bright’s written words to me, that the critic has 
himself—what he charges me with having—‘ but little knowledge of English political life, 
and less of Mr. Bright’s personal history.’ 

“The critic says: ‘ The active part assigned to Mr. Bright in the Reform agitation of 1832, 
is purely imaginative,’ 

“Mr. Bright says, autographically: ‘I took a very strong interest in the agitation of 
1832.’ 

“The critic: ‘Mr. Milner Gibson, when he was won over to the anti-corn-law league, was 
not a ‘Liberal to the heart’s core,” but a Tory.’ 

“Mr. Bright: ‘Mr. Gibson was not suddenly converted to Free Trade: I believe he never 
was a Protectionist.’ 

“Now Toryism then was simply Protectionism. 

“The critic: ‘ Bright was not more radical than Cobden, but /ess radical.’ 

“Mr. Bright: ‘Mr. Cobden labored more exclusively perhaps on economical questions 
than I did; but I believe his opinions on Reform agreed with mine in every particular.’ 

“The critic: ‘The anecdote about Page Wood and Bright is prepostrRovs.’ 

“Mr. Bright: ‘In 1848, after a division and debate on Household Suffrage, when Mr. Page 
Wood supported us, I said to him in or after the division—“ when I am in a Household Suf- 
Frage Cabinet, you shall be our Chancellor.” The Chancellor himself reminded me of this, on 
the day on which we went to Windsor to accept office.’ 

“A reference to my article will prove that I related this anecdote, which our critic is pleas- 
ed to call preposterous, in almost the very words in which Mr. Bright now relates it. 

“T presume you will find the Independent quite refuted above out of Mr. Bright’s own 
mouth ; should you desire it, Mr. Bright’s original note, signed by him, is at your service.” 





The Bulls and Bears of Wall Street have again enticed into their dreadful haunts our 
Parnassian—Plutonian friend, Mr. Epmunp ©. Srepman, who is now so absorbed in the 
exciting strifes of that mysterious arena, that his esthetic and critical pursuits must needs 
be lessened if not suspended (pro tem). Our Table-Talker also has departed for that gorgeous 
elysium appropriated for all good (and some bad) Americans, either in an ante or post mortem 
state of existence—namely Paris. These special departments therefore, are now assigned to 
other experienced heads—and we trust, will be competently filled. The increased editoria! 
responsibilities of our art-critic, also, encroach on us this month. We are happy in the faith 
that we are still to have the hearty co-operation of our (temporarily) departed friends ; and 
that good things from their respective spheres will hereafter continue to be transmitted 
through this best of all ‘‘ mediums” to our appreciative readers. 

We are also glad to mention that efficient plans are in progress for strengthening our 
Magazine in all its distinctive purposes and attractions—and for rendering it still more 
worthy of the good opinions it enjoys, and of its own “ high aims” and actual success. 


Notr.—The Bulletin of New Publications in our next number, will include the new books 
of two months. 


*The Independen:’e criticism on the article on Jonn Buigut in our April number. 





